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CHAPTER I. 



IS BUDDHA A MYTH ? 

That great French student of Indian antiquity, Er 

Senart, asks, *'Has Buddha ever lived 3 "« nere ai ‘.. 

able legendary narratives wh^a, the Buddhist Script u 

relate concerning the Great Founder of their fait? n ■ but 

that Buddha ever lived whom these narratives s atem to p 

sent to u>, though in a superhuman form and in .niiaeu ’ 

surroundings?"* And Emile Senart answers this qu- 

wifh an absolute No. Like many other great oriental s j 

of Europe, who seem to lake a peculiar pleasure in ' " 

allegories and myths in everything found in the Sc / 

the Hindus, M. Senart, after laborious study, slur ‘ J P lur< 
.... , u-ndous r 

searches and ingenious methods, seeks to trace ^ ^ ^ u 

j 1 ' tlle history of Buddha’s life the history of ^ 

dividing the legend into twelve divisions, r . T c , , 

Up the history of the Sun-Buddha.t 

•< fa quit heaven :—Th n .n , , . 

**■>•»»^ ,i„. **.- B "t'" ,f 

is not hotn h.- - . '■ ,■ ° s P cak correctly. 


is not bo«n ; he incarnates himself an 
and for their salvation. 


101114 nu n for their - )[} 


s See Senaa’s Essai Sur le iegemie gi* 
| ibid. pp. w. 


Buddha, p. r ,o4 
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'cepfton :—His conception is altogether miract 
mortal father; his descent from heaven takes place 
t]), •- symbol of a god of light, veiled in the cloud-womb 
mother. His presence reveals itself there by his first 
,/hich call all the gods to prayer and awaken them to 


Birth :—He is born, as the hero of light and fire r 
the fire-producing tree by the aid of Maya. That virgin 
ter, representative of the Soveretgn-Creative-Power ancl 
*e same time the half-obscure Goddess of the Vapours of 
lorning, dies away, from the first hour in the dazzling radi- 
of her son. In reality, she survives under the name of 
Creatress, the nurse of the universe and of its God. Her 
, powerful, irresistible from his birth, advances in space, 
* : ' 0 "'•rid and proclaiming his supremacy, to 

ich all t gods form a retinue and render homage. 


4-ij* ri als :—Growing up amid-i the “young daughters” 
fis/ air, among whom his power and splendour are hidden 
unKnown or only reveal themselves at rare intervals, the 
omes when he makes himself known, tries himself in his 
^ ittles against his gloomy foes and shines without a 


d. 


^ image and pleasures :—With him the youngj 
^ , . j rjA grown up; the companions of his games become 

ow his wive 8 a,,d svreet -hearts. The god delays and forgets 
i If j n heavenly palaces amidst tin delights of his 


loud} harem. 

A n ~ : —But his hour has come. He tears him- 

6. Depart ure 

t |f violently,—niira culous ^’ a ' va )' from ms s P lendid P r ’ s0 » J 
j , r leaps over the walls of f.he demon for- 
i v h •avenly charge*. 1 


es and traverses ih 


river of the air. 


/• 


lit s'feri tits * p rom moment begins the struggle. 

rs Jred and rnfi rbled, wandering as he 


hr hero fast appear 
in the fort 1 *! of space. 


Soon does he regain his strength in 
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-1ST CaV ?‘ lly f P . astures ’ whcre hc <Wnks ambrosia a.nd l 
m the water of immortality. 

s Defeat of Mara ,-He i, ripe (or hi. destined miss 

and liT" H r br0Si ’ ^ °‘ "" -Ml fertilisin g , 
f , « ht ; He ““ possession „( the divine tree 1 

tteTorm h'‘T ‘° ‘ iiS| ’ U,e “ wilh him >» «■» <1 W 
the stem,. ins straggles against darkness the benii ic 

■ . remains the conqueror. The gloomy army of it 
broken and rent, is scatterprl t*i . y 

Of the Demon, the ialt fch- *Tr- «“ J “S hl ' 
a 1 vapours which float in Hpiv 

try in vam to clasp and retain the vanquisher. He disenea- 
•nm.self from their embrace,-repulses them. They uri 
lose their form, and vanish. ^ 

a. tiaj.r ahoed :—He appear, then in all Ms glory an 
a his sovereign splendour. The god has attain*! tL , 

Of his course. It is the moment of triumph. 

every ndef' "’'f '" ! ' ree «"d fn„ 

a llmnsa^d rl h “ m ° ,io " *"»“ «P«« his disc „ 

ul-sa„d„ J , havmsavc „ gl , <1 , lio attempts o . hb ^ 

career hT™"" T* '“ ,er he reaches the end of his 
of the demon si" P ° ,n ‘ f cctinction, —victim in his torn 
7 e .. dull0n> the 8'owtng wild boar; but first hc sees dl his 

ri,, ' s a,vids ' «-»*«. 
b«, «» *rth has marvellous grace and 

above p„eu J h f rea<, ° r «*“ * " rong to conclude from the 

story of Go„,aS’|'J“ M ' S ™« r ' ikc «M» 

the whole of Buddhism !„ deb * s " i » 

as a worship of the Z. ^.. 

• f tj j n • propounds no theory of thp 

nso of Buddhism and Only strives t » * \ 

J j e « . . . J lves tu Show that much of tho 

y h ' e " '"corporated into the legend „l ,u 

out the historical basic 


Buddha'%d has almost driven 
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J5ts.’’* In M. Senart’s opinion a real Buc 
“xist, but. the fancy of his followers has attached to his 
jn the great allegorical ballad of the life of the Sun-God 
iuman guise—the life of the man Buddha is thus com¬ 
ely forgotten. 

Is i .hen the life of the great Buddha, who is even now 
re d by the three fourths of the human race,t really fallen 


Sec Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, p. 193. 

We give below the number of Buddhists now living in various 
tries, as well as a Comparative Table shoeing Lhe number of the 
/ers of other religions. 


^ Ion 
urinah 
iam 
nam 
itlna 
•aj* n 
l it 

Mongolia ... 
^.janchuria ... 
Nepal 
Kashmir 

Bhutan and SiUim 
Koria 

Lieu Khcn Isles 
British Possession* 

KllSsirl i) 

Dutch , »* 


fS 20,575 
5147.831 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 
4j4.6S6.994 
32,7</h89; 
6,000,000 
2 , 000,000 
3.000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
8,oocv'wo 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
600,000 1 
50,000 


1 oul 


500 000,000 


Cowpnrutii'c Titbit* 

Parsec** • 

Jewb 

Mmdus ... 

Muhnmniidam* ... ... . 

Christians ... ... 

■id nsih ... 

* ’h}'j Davids’ Buddhism, pp. 4—6. 


... 150,000 

,, i,2no,ooo 

... 160,000,000 
l 55 , 6 CX^,r* 0 O 

377,000,000 
... 500,000,000 
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^to^oMivion without the least chance of its ever coming 
before the world ? Fortunately for the cause of history 
truth, another great scholar, Dr. Oldenberg of Germany, tr 
the trouble of refuting the formidable array of arguments a 
researches put forward by M. Senart. Dr. Oldenberg 1 
proved beyond all doubt that the life of the great Buddha s 
exists in the legends and fables now extant amongst t ^ 
Buddhists, both of the Southern as well as of the Non he r ‘ 
Schools ;*—specially in those traditions which are now pr t 
served, — and were evidently written only a few years atl t 
the death of the Great Master,—in the Gatha and Pali la .n 
guages. We would rather quote our author’s own wor cl 
which he has used to prove the historical basis on which th 
story of the Buddha stands. He writes:— + "Onecanm 
read the ingenious efforts of M. Senart without admiring tl u 
energy with which the French scholar constrains the Veda . 
we ll a?; the Indian Epic,—the literature o ( the Greeks as w< 
as that of the Northern races,—no small constraint was neee 
sary here—to bear witness to his Solar Buddha. But one 
astonished that this so extensive reading lias not availed itsc 
when dealing with the legends of Buddha, of one field, whic! 
•would have presented not less important sources of infer 
mation than the Homeric hymns and the Edda, the ohles 
available literature of Buddhism itself, the oldest declaration 
>f the body of the Buddha’s disciples regarding the personal’^' 
Q^^pir Master. Senart bases his criticism almost wholly 01 

1 COm t,1C VCfy car,y ^ ays Buddhism, it is found that it branchet 
t nto two distirct branches—-now known as the Northern School .n 
the South* r \ School of Buddhism ; the former followed by the norther 
people,^ t.e , of Tartary. China, Japan, &c., the latter by tb 

Sin^jhalrtc, burmes.-, Siatn.jst?, \ . The story of the Buddha’s life an 
hjn teaching* arc f°und in the Pali language amongst the Souther 
Buddhists and that in thr Gatha dialect and Sanskrit language among 
the Northern Buidhi&ts. 

f bee Oldenbtrg’s Buddha, His Life, 11 is Doctrine, his Order, 

74 — 75 - 
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clary biography, Lalita Vistrtra, current amongst 
Northern Buddhists in Tibet, China and Nepal. But 
ild it be allowable for any one who undertook to write a 
icism on the life of Christ, to set aside the New Testament 
1 follow solely the apocryphal gospels or any Rgendary 
rks whatsoever of the Middle ages ? Or does* the law of 
ticism which requires us to trace back tradition to its oldest 
)] *m before forming an opinion on it, not deserve to be 
> closely observed in the case of Buddhism as in that of 
iristianity?” 

u The most ancient traditions of Buddhism are those pro- 
Cl rvedin Ceylon and studied by the monks of that island up 
< * he present day. While in India itself the Buddhist texts 
vperienced new fortunes from century to century, while the 
c remonies of the original Church were vanishing continually 
.ore and more behind the poetry and fiction of later genera- 
y ,fis, the Church of Ceylon remained true to the simple, 
orrteJy Thcraveda ,—the word of the Ancients.** It is to 
Pali traditions we must go in preference to all other 
urces if we desire to know whether any information is 
obtainable regarding the Buddha and his life.” 

After completely refuting the arguments of M. San art, 
~)i\ Oldenberg remarks :—“ If we now abstract from the 
raditions those of the catagories indicated, which are wholly 
ifthistorical, or arc at least suspected to be of unhistorical 
character, we then have left us the very pitch of these stories 
regarding the Buddha, a thread of facts which wc may claim to 


* Immediately after the Buddha's death, a Council of the BuddhUt 
vionkj;, numbering 500, was held near Rajgriha. Kasyapa, tbi most 
evered r ,f GcruiLjlVs disoiples, presided. There did-they all rcuic their 
»reat Scriptures, Thera t Vcd&, following Upali, whin the -object was 
*»e Rjlcs of the Order,—following Anamia when the subject was the 
neral rules for the Buddh: Is. In thi-~ Council Buddhistic Philosophy 
s also propounded by Anutudha. S j /enaya Texts, Vol, III, 
k XI, 
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perfectly leliable, though it may be a very mean 
historical acquisition.” & 

_ F r'TT e l ° refUtC the ar £ uments of these learne 
wants, who do not unfortu„^,e« arf y thing historical h 

. he story of Buddha, we have now found some writings writte 

ver a 7 fT ge , Ch ' S n °' V dead ’ but '^ich was th- 
vernacmar of die people amongst whom Buddha lived am 

preached, n this language has been left written some work* 
relating to the Great Master’s life and teachings. If thei 
were not written when he was actually living the! mu v have 
been written immediately after his death ; for we' know this 
^ guage, which is callecj Gatha, became dead and changed 
ntoanew language, which is now known by the name of 
Pahsoon after the -Buddha's death. 

Burnouf describes the Gatha language "to be a bar! 
Sanskrit, in which the forms of ages, of .Sanskrit 1*1 
J-aknt, appear to be fconfounded^Hc attributes fl 

balla r ds"r ° 0f %« **'■'* 

Or. RajendraLala Mitra remarks ‘ The mori. rl » 

don of 0 'bard s' wh^ere 'Ion ^ ^ “ thc Protlut- 

sors of Sakya and^'ho"^ec^n^r^deVT^ 131 ' 

o< hat of Magadha thc ^ 

ggTg cher ,n p» fl .| ar a „ d nm ,„ c “ 


“ "' l * <l «"** '* >«™l to ita Sm.rit 
HodgFon. Ii e co |j oc ^ \ C * >a * ** ie ^ ,scove, V °* which is due to Mr. B. ii. 
one of which he presented * ree sets manuscripts of this literature, 

t ( he Royal Asiatic £• -iery c fV'! ^ *,'*. t,C Soc,ety ot Bengal, another to 
Society of Paris. The first of th.- nU,n .' and the t,m d to the Asiatic 
been catalogued, but the third’fell intoTheT ^ second * ,as 

f, o- it the materials for his invaluable work" ^ T 

nzt rr; 

I See Histoire du Buddtsme Indien, p. 105. 
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..lime came to be regarded as the most authentic' 
,urce of all informations connected with the founder of Bild- 

hism.”* * * § •• 

ProiesHor Max Mulleft and Dr. WebetJ ha« adopted 
his theory of the Gatha dialect. Professor Lassen thinks 
otherwise. § II t * has supported Burnouf’s hypothesis. Dr. 
Muir remarks:—“The peculiarities of the» Gatha dialect 
are so anamolous that it is very difficult to explain them. 
In any case it is clear that, if not a spoken language, 
it was at least a written language, in a remote ago. j| 
Professor Benfey supports Dr. Rajendra Lala.^I But all 
the oriental scholars however have agreed in sayjpg that it is 
nn intermediate dialect between the Pali and the pure Sans- 
it. Now as the Pali was the vernacular language of India 
vithin three hundred years after the death of Buddha, 
W h«n great Asoka was holding his sovereign #«» all over 


i.e. 


Indfh * *- 


erreat AhOKcl " da nuiuiut, ■» v * 

-it would not be unreasonable to say that ie Gatha, 


* See Indo-Aryan Vol. II. p. 290. 

•f See M.ixMutler’s Chips, Vol. II. p* 2 9°* 

J See Indesche Studien Vol. III. pp. I39~~ T 4°* 

§ See Indisehi Alt II. p. 9. 

|| See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts II. p. 126. 

«* See Gottengcn Geleherte Auziegen for 1861, p. »34- 

•• \y, get the vernacular of Asoka’s time from his «n*cnpUpns found 
in various places of India. Regarding Asoka's inscriptions, svhfcf.were 

written in the vernacular language of his tune, roessor . . i son 

says: —“ The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering for the greater 
portion of the words forms,analogous to those wh.ch are modelled by the 
, oles of the Pali Grammar still in use. There are, however, many differ- 
ences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to Sanskrit, others 
from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet unsettled .-late of the 
i.neuaee.” (See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society XII. PP- 2 3 ( ’ 
■J) ' Mr. Prinsep remarks,-- The language differs from every written 
idiom and is. as it were, intermediate between.Sanskrit and 

all quote below a few specimens of these different languages, >o 
^aders may compare one with the other. 
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preceded it, was the dialect of the people at the p'” 
d the Great Prophet’s advent. From what has been stai 
aoove, it must be obvious that the Gathas are the earl it 
worlcs on the life of the Founder of Buddhism, and they we 
compiled immediately after his death, if not during his li 
time. 

Dr, Oldenberg asksWho would admit it possible l 
the memory of Joseph and Mary, of Peter and John, of Jud; 
and Pilate, of Nazareth and Golgotha to be forgotten or su 
planted by inventions in the early Christian Churches of ti 
first Century?"* If so, we ask, who will not admit th. 
What is written about the great Buddha in the Gatha and Pa 
dialects,—languages one of which he himself spoke and th- < 


Sanskrit: 


i 

^ Tpirr; ¥Ptt m % cp«ri 11 
^ *T itHft IWKt WR I 

3% *F5TW ft dll PI ^ fPT: II 

Gatha :— 

§rarrg : ’pr : ?rR* 5 r^<sj, ii 

Asoha's Inscription 

fra^fir «i di ^vpt sn«nn«n; 

^ cf^tJT sgTHT 3 ITO m 

Pat- •_ 


^ wrm f^JT srnR^T cFfrfa^t 

SJiPifIRP, RffinyinT^ ’TBW 3 'SjtjfgiT 
3nfa% tfar rnfV^ HTf%*T u 

Readers will mark how gradually Sanskrit turns into the vernr.ular 
* See Oldenberg’s Buddha, p. 92, 
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his countrymen spoke within three hu» 
death ;—is much historically based ?” 

It is natural that every word that fell from the lips of (tie 
real Master was, as it were, devoured by his disciples. They 
Dt it by heart and repeated it by day and by night, in their 
edging excursions, in their public preachings, and in their 
;ivate discourses. It is natural that the beloved disciples' of 
he great Buddha would put into colloqual verse the chief 
vents of his life and every word of his lips, and sing theto 
•om house to house. Such things do even now’ take place 
n India,—it must have taken place at the time of the Great 
^rophet. 

We have then the chief events of the great Buddha’s life 
and every word that fell from his lips in these original Gat hr 
and Pali Sutras. We can, therefore, write the story of hi 
life on a sure basis and give his teachings as they-were really 
delivered by him. But what are these original Gathas an' 4 
Pali Sutras ? We shall discuss them in the next Chapter. 




CHAPTER II. 


AUTHORITIES ON THE LIFE OF BUDDHA. 

What are then the authorities on the life of Goutama? 
We do not possess now the Ihcrovcda which was .‘cu A 
by the monks in the First Council immediately after the 
death of their great Master* We have now two sets of thc^ 

* Rhys David* in his Buddhism, p 214 ays:— "The Southern 
Buddhists believe that the Theraveda is identical with the Three Pltakasi 
as now exist in Ceylon. This cannot, however, be' the case. Some 
parts of the Pitakas however much of the Thcraveda may contain, other 
>art5 bear evident marks of later composition. 
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Sacred Books,- one belonging to the Northern 
other belonging to the St .. . School. The Soutl 
ers have their Tri-Pitakas and the Northerners have’ the * r 
ha Vaipulya* and both claim that the Theraveda remains i 
r respective Sacred Books, The Dipavansa, the celebrate d 
work, gives the following divisions of the Theraveda . 1 * 

. Sutta (discourses). 

\ Gey/a (mixed prose and verse). 

Veyyakarana (exposition). 

Gatha (verse). 

Udana (songs of exultation). 

Itivathrka (words of the Blessed One). 

^Iatak*( stories), 

Abhuta (mysteries) 

Vedalla (long treatises). 

e now giv e a complete list of the three Pitakas which 
onsidered to be sacred by all the Southern Buddhists of 
on, Burma., Siam, Assam etc. Readers will find they Ire 
• different from the above. 

.takas aj-e three in number and therefore they are called 
Pitakas, namely (i) Sutta, (2) Vinaya, and (3) Abhi- 
rma. They are all in Pali.* 


,y are also called Nava Dharnu. See Aitihasika Rahasya by 
tar. Ser\ 4 J J 

iDipa.ansa, Canto IV. Sloka See also Hardy's Manual of 
" 5 ’• P* ' 75 - Childer’s Dictionary, Alma s Pali Grammar 
Barnouf pp. 51.63. 

d .^ a>cMul,er in his introduction to the translation of the 
f fbeNik.i yaslT sp ? ak * 01 lhc '«*'»*• " The Piuka consists 

ut,a N.kaya * t h t^*tjba-NTkaya, tlttf Majjhim.i-Nikaya, the S*m- 

h o. the Kliu Nika >’ a an ‘ 1 the Khuddaka Nlfcaya. The 

iddakapatha (2) D ham man con, P rahcnds t,,e following works :—(r) 
^ Vinmnvattu <;) ® 

** <•» v:- 


aha 
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A. Sutta :— Genera'.. Discor" _>r„ 
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Digha Nikaya contains a collection of 34 long tr 
ti: se s, one of which is Maha Parinibbana Sutta. It give 
d< bailed description of the events of the last three mon 


b cfore Buddhas death.* * * * § 

2. Majjhima Nikaya—contains 152 treatises. 

2, Samyutta Nikaya—contains some connected ^ 

4. Amguttara Nikaya — is the largest book in th •*.*' 
Pitakas, dealing on miscellaneous subjects. 

5 ; Khuddaka Nikaya contains — 

(0) Khuddakapatha, containing short passages.t 
(£) Dhammapada,‘containing scripture verffjs.f 
(r) Udana contains songs of Exultation, si mg oy"B 

(d) Itivathuka contains one hundred ten sayings 

great Master. 1 

(e) Sutta Nipata contains 70 religious poe ms.§ 

(/) Viman Vattu describes the celestial mansions, 
(g) Petavattu describes the Spirits. 

(/,) Thcra-Gatha contains poems composed by the m 
(/) Theri-Gatha contains poems composed by the Ni 
[j) Jataka contains 550 stories of Buddha.|| 

(X*) Nidesa is a commentary on Sutta Nipata. 


“According to another divis'on, however, the whole Buddh t . 
consists of five Nikayas,—the Digha Nikaya, the Majjhir - yi. 
the Samyutta Nikaya, the AugutUra Nikaya and the fifth 
Nikaya, which Khuddaka Nikaya is then made to compreht ' 
of the Vinaya and Abhidhamm 1 together with the filtcen book, 
ning with the Khuddaka patha.” 

* M. Burnouf, M. Gogerly and Made Grimblot have tr? 

French these Suttas. 

f This has been translated into English by Mr. Childoi . 

+ This has been translated into English by Professor M . ’ 

as Vol. XI of the Sacred Books of the East. 

§ This has been translated into German by Professor Fousbolb 

|| This has been translated into English by Rhys DavH'' 
“The Buddhist Birth Slot its." 
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tisambhi da describes the intuitive sights poss£ 
uddhist monks. 

Apadana contains stories about the Buddhist monks. 
Buddha-Vansa contains short Life of the 24 previous 
along with that of the Goutama Buddha. 

Cariya Pitaka. contains poetical versions of some of 
•ataka stories. 


B. Vinaya— Discipline for the Order. 

Sulla Vibhangya contains Patimokha with commen- 
narrates all the hard rules and regulations fixed for 
irtks of the Buddhist Order. 

The Kbaridakas* 

The Parivarsapatha. 


C. Abhidiiamma—Psychology of Buddhism. 

Dhamma-Sangani describes the conditions in different 

•rids. 

2. Viblianga contains eighteeen treatises on different 
subjects. 

3. Kathavattu contains arguments on one thousand 
itroverted points. 

Paggala-Pannati contains explanations of personal 
qualities. 

5. Dhatu-Khatha contains discourses on elements. 

G. Jamaka deals on apparent contradictions fcyind in the 
worlo 

7 Pat than a deals on the course of existence, t 

Ii is needless to say this stupendous mass ol literature 
•nnot possibly be th£ Tkcravcda which was recited in the 
Buddhist Council j us t after Buddha's death, though no doubt 
the subjects, dealt in the fhcruvx'du as they existed, now IP 


* Many of these Pali Texts have now been published by the Pali 


Teat Society. 

t Sec Bhanavara V. 
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them. Besides these there are two most 
BOOk^ln .the Pali language—namely Divavansa UndM' 
vansa, which may be termed the Histories of Budd'f- 
From them we know that the Sacred P.uoks of the Budoi 
went through many additions and alterations in course 
time. Even one hundred years did not pass after the d' 
of the Great Master before his followers fell out ami 
themselves. We find that just one hundred years afte- 
gieat Buddhas death two Councils were successively 
by the monks at Vaisali, and the result was that two 
branches were created of the Buddhists then livim 
branches which later on took the name of the Northr 
Southern Buddhists. The author of Dipavansa tl • 
marks*:— 


The monks of the Great Council* oveKurncd religion 

They broke up the old Scriptures and made a new e ^ 
sion. A Discourse put in one place they put in another. 

They distorted the sense and the doctrine of the fr 
Nikayas. These monks knew not what had been spoke, 
at length, 

And what had been spoken concisely, 

What is the obvious and what is higher meaning. 

They attached new meanings to new words as if spoken 
by the Buddha. 

They destroyed much of the law by holding to the shadow 
of the letter. 

They partly rejected Sutta and Vinaya and Text, 

T he Parivarat and the Commentary and the six books 
of the Abhidamma, 


* When the Orthodox Party held a Council fwho later on became 
the Southern Buddhists), the others in number larger than they held 
another Council which became known by the name of the Malta Sangiti, 
(Great Council). 

t The last book of the Vinaya text. « 
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aka.* 


Patisambluda, the Nidesa and the portion of th 


So nnich they put aside and made others in their place.” 
he Mahavansa says:— 

Heretics assuny * the yellow robe in order to share in its 
tages ; whenever they had opinions of their own, they 
'em forth as the doctrines of the Buddha; they acted 
ng <| their own will and not according to what was 


thife evidently shows that the Buddhist Sacred Book* 

, :hr0Ugh additions ^d alterations, but at the 

time it is certain the followers of the Buddha never 
rt of their Master, His Life, his Preachings and his 
Ics Discourses. Whatever changes might have codie 
avci Buddhists, they always fondly cherished their Great 
Ma. . s words. Thus his two great followers, through long 
after, mve given us two elaborate Histories of Buddhism in 
tlietvo famous books, r^ovansa and Mahavansa. We get a 
comp/, te history of the list three months of the Buddha’s life 

... sm. w, & many stories >boul him 

Ja takas ; we know much of him from the Dhammapada. 

l . 0pCmng cha P ters ot the Mahavagga in Vinaya Suita 
g ve us a connected recital of the events following Goutama’s 

Orrr ae w° f , NirVanad0Wnt0tlle lnau & urati0n ^ ^s great 

Cliakl" pm S ° RGt hlS C ° mplete first sermon *“i the Dhamma 
kka 1 abb ‘tana Sutta.f 


i Itftse are the th —— ■ -- ■ 1 ■— 

ber fifth of the Sun! o e "' kOOWn books °‘ Khuddaka Niyaka, the 
»'ne Kevd. SpZ/n ,' 

” based on various Sin hi. ^ WriUen . his " Manual of Bud- 
these Pali Buddhistic K r! l3 ^' vorks * wb* 0 *’ took their Inspiration 

.e^, contain but incideniai reference^ 1 h ! 3 °- ° r ’ gmal *' nl1 Hecord '. 

*r on .hid, ^ lh ; 

■dhaL life have also been collected 2 . 

«ddha, His Life, His Doctrine. Kis Order •• C ‘ g " 
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vuiv Jnow see what we can get of the history of the gr 
Goutama from the Sacred Books of the Northern Buddlv 
The Northern Buddhism may be divided into three dis 
periods of development. The earliest includes t.hc p 
during which the teachings of Buddha are brought 
wards and there dessiminated. This is called the ' 
Vehicle” ( Hinayana ). The. seemed period is 
which the expanded form of belief denoted as ie 
Vehicle,” (Mahajfd.na) was accepted. Thirdly was 
nitely expanded form (Vaipulya) which finally triumpf - 
the others. These books were all originally written n 
Sanskrit and the Gatha languages from which they we e 
slated into Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese. 

Amongst the Sacred Books of the Northern Budo 
ginally written in the Sanskrit and the Gatha langua, -on, 
which in course** time they were translated in o un, 

Chinese and Japanese, there is a complete Biognphy or 
Buddha named the Lolita Vistara. This is what Rhys Davids 
says of Lalita Visiara. 

“The Lalita Vistara is the standard Sanskrit work ot 
the Northern Buddhists which carries the life of Goutama 
down to the time when he came openly forward as a Teacher 
It is partly.in prose and partly in verse, the poctua 
being older than the others. M. Foucaux has puUished a 
translation into French of a translation of this work 
Tibetan. He holds the Tibetan version o hav. cxisteo 

, ^ , . n i4„ vv much older the present forir 

in the 6th century A.D. How muen i 

of the Sanskrit work may be is quite uncertain* The Sar 

kr it text and part ol a.English translation by Rajendra 1 

Mittra has been published at Calcutta and Professor Let 

of Hedelberg has published a.transjation into German 1 

There is another complete Biography ot Goutama 


* See Scnart. page 497 and Journal Asiatlque, i860, p. 275> 

f See KhyJ Davids’ Buddhism, p. ,T 
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Bitdu .ii Charita wr^ en ,n poetry by Ashvvaghos. 
BoJJjusatta who flourished ab( u ^ one thousand years after th*c 


gre.r .\T-\air P\* -as origii a ^y written in Sanskrit, but was 

a fter|M translated iinjn ^jhetian, Chinese and Japanese a s 

*'• in Pali, Shinghalese, Burn^se §c. The Chinese trans 
nov j w 

was dour by Dharmaraksha in about .too A. D. It hr 

Or r ' IS 

"•en trmjdatrd into English by Samuel Real ii. the Sacr e j 
oks of the East* Mr. Real says “The most reliable. of 
,<: of this Ruddha known in China is that translated in 

•ic {resent volume, the Buddha Charita. It was no doubt 
wriu-n by the Bodhisatta Ashwaghosha who was the twelfth 
hist Patriarch and a contemporary of Kaniska. Tran* 
in China attribute both this book and the work which 

t called the “ Sermons of Ashwaghosha’" (Chinese :_Fa- 

g-yan-king-leen) to him, and there is no reason to 
n it. Kumaragiva who translated the latter work was 
miliar with Indian subjects to be mistaken in this 
uhr, and Dharmaraksha was also a native of India and 
G y versed in Buddhist literature. Both these translators 
ed in ?oout 400 A.D.”f 


Btsi.es these two complete biographies of Buddha in the 
^anslc it language, thu-c are many other works in the Sans- 
r <t-thcncc translated i 'to Tibetian, Chinese and Japanese, 
•Cu h are considered as their Scriptures by the Northern 


U-mJl-. Il„s Work which is called in the Chinese ‘ p-fho- 

1 mg- isan-kin- " 11. 

tF- Cliin.- ' ^ creare MO than 14 otlier biographies o( Buddha 

• original /Tlita^v- ^ eithe,: tri '" slllio,,s or •idaptilbns of 

linesc names of thJ'P.T ° r BuMha Charita. We give below the 
n -Id -king, (->) Si™ t ' °V S ', (l) Fo K n - h "'«*kiug, ( 2 ) Sin-hing- 
<S> Kung-j »(4) Ta-Tscr».sni-ying-p«n-ltU“ 

-king, (S, Kwo-hu-,,ien-tsa;\.i L k :t; ?. K 7! hU T\‘ 

. . j»<KOKine. <)) 1'o-pen-hmg-king, (to) 

, ^h-^ang-tat-Kwang-yan-king. („) Sang-' a-lo-cha-sho-tsih-fo- 

• M Snt ,nE ’d (l r 2) C 3 ) Eo-shwo-chang-hn-mo-ho- 

^ng and (14) Shm-lung-vaon-hi-king. 

\ See Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XIX, P p. XXX-XXXI 

3 
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We can find man incidents of great Goutama 
life scattered through all these wor k s . We mention be ow 
some of their names. 

(i) Asta Sahasrika, (2) Ganci-rj uliai ( 3 ) Dashavur' n a ’ 

, 1) Samadhiraja, ( =0 T J*r!k'avatara, (6) Sadharma P ra J na 
, 7) T athagatl , a -(jujhaka, (8) Suvarna Pravasha, (9, . 

^ ramila, f 10) Abhidharma, (11) Sariputra Sutra, f.12) I' 
^..kouha, (13) Dharmaskandapada, (14) Dharmnbodha 
Dharma Sangraba, (16) Venoya Sutra, (17) Mahanya S-itr. 
(18) Mahanya Sutralankara, (iq) Jatakamala, (20) An man 
khanda, (21) Chaitya'Mahatma, (22) Buddha-Sikkharamucay* 
(23) Buddhapala Tantra, (24) Sankirna lanfjja, etc. 

We need not say,—so far as it is pj-- ible, " 
taken the help of all these works to write .'-his biogrsj. ^ 
Goutama Buddha. We have consulted e. ch and every- 
1 and accepted those portions which stand on undi 
orical baste. 


-:o:- 


CHAPTER III. 


THE AGE OF BUDDHA. 

• Rhys Davids writes" The firsi question that arues 1 
giving a sketch of the history of Bmkll , that of th< 
of Goutama’s death,—* question so intricate and uncertai 
that 1 have decided not to enter upon it at any length. Thei 
is not sufficient space at'our disposal to make the questic 
0 ; e Buddhist era clear. 1 can only refer, therefore, to »1 
r.. statement of the argument which will be found in n 
" Ancient coins and measures of Ceylon” and merely sta 
here the final conclusion,— that the Buddha died within a few 

years of 4*^ B.C.”* __ 

Kl.ys Davids’ Buddhism p. p. 2f2-ai3. 
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del Johnson remarks:—“ The Tibetians have as many 
as fourteen ac counts of the time of Coutama’s death, ranging 
from 2422 B.C. and 546 B.C. The Chinese and Japanese 
Insist on the tenth and the Singhalese on the sixih 

bentirv B.C. Tips last date 543 B.C., substantiated by an 
ent among the Southern Buddhists, has been generally 
d by European scholars (Lassen, St. Hillaire, Burnouf 
and Max Muller) as approximately correct.”* 
thus find ourselves in a great difficulty to fix the date 
Buddha’s birth and death. We further find there are 


•r six different means to come,—at least approximate¬ 
ly date of%e great Prophet's death, namely :_ 

The Pali accounts,—to be found in Ceylon, Burma, 
y Siam, &c. 

. he Sanskrit accounts,—translations of which to 
be found in Tibet, China, Japan, &*c. 

[3) The Pouranick accounts,—as mentioned in the 


various Hindu Puranas. 

(4) 1 hr Jain accounts,—as found in their Sacred Books, 

(s) The Greek accounts,—as mentioned in their an¬ 
cient histories. 


(0) 1 lie Inscriptions,—as found in many parts of India, 

lhe Pali accounts, unanimously fix 544 or 43 B.C., 
as the ye,.r in which the great Buddha entered Nirvana. 

Ion Was converted to Buddhism during Asoka’s reign, 
Tp Vas r< 'i& nin g in Magadha in the third century 

• lhc Singhalese must have learnt the date of the 


Samuel John . n's O 
\ According to the r 
Singhalese 330 B. C. 


I’it-M.il Religion p. p. 683 684. 

,r v < k accounts 264 B.C., and those of the 


Acco.dlMg 10 ifa!u, Mihendra was ordained a missionary in 
lhR 6lh y^ r ol Asolo's reign and in ,he iSih year of il«u king’s reign. 
I "A 236 years after the great Master's Nirvana, he went to Ceylon, 
wording to “Mahavni. Asolca ascended the throne 218 years 

^ r Nirvana, 
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Q&ddKa from Asoka’s missionaries, one of whom was* his 
own son Mahendra. If Mahendra told th in that their great 
Master had acquired Nirvana in 5 pf B.C., />., just 236 years 
ago,—one can reasonably accept his word,—for the date ot 
such a great man's death,—the day of his entering ? r \ ma— 
the $umnum bonum of his religion, —could not poss''* 
been forgotten by his disciples wHiip three huftdre 
after his death * 

But why are then so many discrepancies to be iour 
Chinese accounts? A little discrepancy in these 
naturally expected, but the great disc*-, nances point* 
the Oriental scholars of Europe are mainly due to 
ciination to lower down the age of every thing Indby. 

In the Asoka Avadana of* the Northern Bud' ^ v 1 - • 


tion is attributed to Buddha in winch he says, 
after his Nirvana, A^oka will distribute his e lm. 

Thsang, the ChinesPpiigrim, mentions the same..] iy“ 
Avadana Sdtaka , another Northern Buddhistic work, \\s rV n« 1 ' 
Asoka’s date of ascension to the throne is menliono.\ ^jc 
years after the Nirvana of Buddha. Satjag-Sclsen as qaoted 
in Fo-K\vi-ki, page 249, gives Asoka's ascenfeiOn as 2 t year 
after the Nirvana.§ According to the Southern Pali account 
it took place 218 years after Buddha's death,—a aiFercncr o 
only 8 years, which should not be mud/ taken nr count of 
As for the Asoka Avadana's 100 years, we have A a/a Asoka 
who held the ?nd Buddhist Council exactly oik hundred year 
after Buddha’s death.|| Thus we find there i* substantial!) 
not a very great: difference between the two accounts. 


* Sec Rhys Davids' Buddhism, p. 227. 
f Burnuuf’s Histoirc on Buddhism p. 370. 

4 Julian’.s Hiwen Thsang. II. p. 170. - 

j> ftoma DoKoros, Asiali< Re^eardies XX 2<tj, 

|| In the nigu of Kala. Asoka, ih^ and Council was held. Hh' , ‘ 
vids says :— M Under Lhn lead* 1 -hip of lasn, son < 1 Kakandakn 
o.vat, , a second Council, ih. time of 7°' 1 vvas held duimij cijjh 

.. 
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r '.|.ng to the Puranas* Sisunga dynasty reign 
f ;'.' ars ; B* n ‘l'asara, the contemporary of Buddh 
I! vIM ^ 3 t: ^ 1 ‘ s line. Calculating 20 years ft ’^ 
we S et *20 years. We sha. 

a 


• p - thciM- b kin*;*, 

T , ’** lj re ‘S n °* Ajatasatru when Buddl 

'hen the total for this line would he ,25 year, 

ragup’.a ascended the throne about 321 B.C.,-one 

y cars aftcr the Susanga dynasty. Thus the date. 


Bnadl.a-s death would be i2 5 +, 0o ~ 225 vears before 
tnd-, Gupta. Then we get Buddhas date according to 
1 uranas 225+321 = 346 B.C., almost the very dates o, f 
•Singhalese or the Chinese Books. 

Acc eding to the Jains, the chief disciple of their Thir- 
n kar .. Mah called Goutaina Swamif or Goutama 

1 / fc aolu:ti l J whose identity with Goutama Buddha was S ug- 
^ted b, both Dr. Hamilton and Major Delaniaine and was 
acieptud by Colcbrooke.§ 


y ,s a * Vais»au, mat the rules of the Order and the Doctrines of th 
Ghoston) 1 ” 6 U ’'^ cc ^ an d vindicated (sec “Mahavansa” by Budd’ 

• lull IV - Scc - XX,V ' Sa > s : "Thereupon Sisu. 

Kt> ‘ ,l!> 500 Sl,a " Kakavari,a . whose son shall 

who r ^ ” 10j ° 50,1 shal1 be Bimbasara (contemporary of Budc 

rJ:!- „'u " 1,6 AjaUSalru ( ‘ n whose re 'K" Buddha died), whose son 

s y^~ , j ' ‘ n - 1, wa, whose son shall he Nandivardana and whose < 

*'A U ' ant ^ a * fhese ten Sisunga kings will reign for 362 yesir 

n. years. .? Sudra woman was Nandn and his sons will revgn 

... - rvl IP .. . . an dra^upta Mouria ivoilld asepnd lltrrm*. tv ill* 


son 

s. 


of Koutii v , "’|”"d ra & | Jpta Mourja Would ascend the throne with 
1 be Asokavardhana. * ,3Ve * name ^ ^mdusara whose son 


, Ward s H*ndus, |] n 
p. 279 . * P * 247 ***** Colebrooke’s Essays VoL II. 

| Stevenson’s Kalpa Sutra, p. g2 . 1 

P hi, is Colcbrooke says in his Essays, Vol. II. p. 

Su,ra and , in °! her lwok ’ ° f * he >*"«. the 1st of Mahavira's 

h 0 n s P ,Lr m r U0,wd " nder tl,e na,i,e of »"*- ' in the tn 


, ' 1,1 nihcrip* 

ll,at of (,9U ‘ ama Swami, l he names of the other ten precise!- 
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tfe admit the identity of Gputanfa^Swarn 
^isciple of Mahavira, with Goutama Bai!d’* *a. ‘ha foi 
U /uddhism, the date of the Nirvana would Lu- ..bo»t 
* ;45 B.C. Mahavira died in 527 B.C. according to t 
nony of the Jaina records in all parts of India. Jn ai 
B.C., Goutama was a student,—a seeker after the Nirv; 
because the last 42 or 43 years of his life hr pa'-*! a pi 
of Buddhism. It is therefore very probable th ai in 50* 
or thereabouts he was a disciple of Mahavir; 1, the lu-t )c 
Thirthankara, and 44 years after i.e., in 544 B.C.. lie dieu? 

From inscriptions General Cunningham calculates the c 
of the Nirvana 66 years less than 544 B.C. He say:. 
was fortunate enough to discover at Gy; a Sanskrit urn 
lion dated in the year 1873 of the Nirvana of Buddha 
Wednesday, the 1st of waning moon of the Kartika. H .. 
the week days being given, we have a crucial te st for dc de¬ 
mining whether the Northern Buddhists reckoned tlie date > 
the Nirvana from B.C. 547 in accordance with the Singhalese 
Calender or whether they had a separate and independent 
l.ronology of their own. According to the former reckoning 
le date of the inscription would be 1873 less 544, i.c., J269 
D., in which year the 1st of Kartika fell on Sunday, 

* 27th October. But by adopting my proposed corre.c- 
tio n of 66 years, the date of the inscription will fall on the 
*h of October 1335 A.D., which day was Wednesday as 


4 * 


mentioned in the inscription. But Genera! Cui 


V*e> 


dia r 


ogter ; whence it is to be conoluded the Gbtltama, first one or 
is the same with the fndrabbuti, first of the se« ond ’ li ir. 
probable, as remarked by Dr. Fiamilton and Major Dclamri itha 
Goulatna of the Jainas and the Goutama of the Buddhas is tun . 
personage.Two out of eleven disciples of Mahaviia survived Ir . -. 

Stidharfoa and Goutama. Sudharma’s spiritual succe .sors lira the Jam 
priests whereas the Goutama 9 followers are the Buddhist?. 

* See General Cunningham’s Corpas Incriptiumim f licarom, Vol- !• 
introduction, p. V. 

bet Corpus Inseripticnum In dicar urn, VoL I, p. v. Ini :dn^b yT ** 
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lie 


11 k 'ins iiption 1819 instead of 1813 which 
now reads. (See Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. I. 
p. I.)--“So (1819) was read,” says he, “by learned men of 


\j ;ngal. But perhaps it did not strike him that if the figures 
f'19. then the date of the Nirvana falls exactly in the 
3 .C. There is exactly 66 years between 1879+1813* 
gare Seven if obliterated looks very like 1. Therefore 
lieve the figure in the inscription is 1819 instead of 1813 


0“ 


x fn stead of reducing the date of the Nirvana by 
years, --making it 470 B.C., in the place of 544 B.C., which 
- fifld in the Purana6, in the Jaina. sacred books, in the 
glide* c and Chinese records, is it not better to consider 
it in an old inscription a 7 has been so obliterated as 
has looked like a 1 ? If General Cunningham reads 7 
itcad of i in the Gya inscription, then he will find the date 
the Nirvana i: exactly 544 B.C. 

Last])' wc co;ne to the Greek accounts, and we find the 
v e of the Nirvana according to them also falls’ approximately 
n tin year 544 B.C. Alexander came to India in B.C. 325. 
Alexander Ii a vended the throne of Eperus in 272 B.C. 
Many year- before he came to the throne, Asoka assumed the 
sovereignty of Magadha. When he came across Alexander 11 
oml Antiochus ii was in the iSth year of his reign* There 
for c it would he about the year 290 B.C., that he came to 
k‘‘ l ^ e king of Magadha. We know from various sources 
just years before his ascension, the great Buddha 

(u Nirvana. Then according to the Greek accounts 
date of Nirvana falls 236 + 290 = 526 B.C.,—a difference of 
y 18 \ car> from those of the Pali accounts. 

\\ ha*.e\ vr accounts regarding Goutama Buddha we take 
itc our consideration they lead us to the sixth century B.C., 
tor his birth and death. It is long way off from our own 
time ; it is more than two thousand five hundred years ago 


t See Asoka’s Edicts in Cunningham’s Inscriptions of Asoka. 
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first seed of Buddhism was sown in fn .ia. which 
hundred years later spread all over this country. Five 
hundred years later ‘‘every nation inhabiting lands stretching 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Mediterancan sea, from the 
North sea to the Indian Ocean, have adopted it. V.-rv 
savage and very civilised people—the wild hord.es i, . 
cold tablelands of Nepal, Tartary and Tibbet, the ei.' - i w 
Chinese and Japanese in their varying 1 climes, and the 
Singhalese and Siamese under the palm groves <.<1 th< 

—have all adopted it,”—a phenomenon never witnessed „i 
history of the world * 


CHAPTER IV. 


INDIA IN THE 6th CENTURY B.C. 

In th. sixth century before Christ there must have hap- 
pened m India something very important.—some very great 
so. ial, moral, political and religious changes,— that b row-lit 
.’out the birth of Buddha, the Enlightened. He himTelf 
said :—t 

* “ I am one of a long series of Buddhas. Many were born 
before and many will be born in future. When the wicl. 
ness and violence rule over the earth, Buddha takes his 1> 

to establish the kingdom of righteousness on earth.”] 

* See Rhys Davids* Buddhism, p. 227. 

f See Latita VUtara and Mahavansa. So said Srikrishna 
Bhagavata Gita, chap. IV. 7*8. 

So sai I Jesus in St. Mathew, chap. XXIV. 7-27. 

X Rhys Davids in his Buddhism p. 179 nys * -The historical 
Buddha, the Goutama, of this later work, is represented to have taught 
that he was only one of a long cries of Buddhas who appea. ,1 intervals 
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* s ' l Dien ? We niust go more than one thousand 
fear.-, back from the date of the Buddha’s birth to see how 
the Aryans first settled in India, how they lived, how they 
prayed, and how these Aryans passed through many social 
and moral, pibtical and religious changes in the course of 
these fifteen centuries, how their sublime religion rose higher 
and hig - till it leveloped into the grandest of all religions* * 
that Gaul ma Buldha preached. 

The Xryansf entered the land of the five rivers, tending 
eir shep and cattle and singing their sweet songs of 
race robust and handsome, strong and healthy, 
nocent and simple, pure and holy,—the real children of 

at u re,—the true handicrafts of God. They sang ;_§ 

“ Risen in majestic blaze, 

Lo 1 the Universe’s eye. 

Vast and wonderous best of rays, 

Shineth brightly in the sky. 

he world and who all teach the same system. After the death of 
Buddha, his religion flourishes for a time and then decays till it is 
completely forgotten, and wickedness and violence roll over the 
n i. Gradually then the world improves, until at last a new Buddha 
poors who again preaches the lost Dharma or Truth. 

Id HT Davi<5s in his Buddhism p. SS says Buddhism was the 

' eproduotof Hinduism. Goutama’s whole training was Brah- 

m \ e probably deemed himself to be the most correct exponent of 

and * can ° n,y 

„ n was the greatest, and wisest and best of the 

: ° in his <• Buddha” p. 18 remarks We now 

*eed to trace step bv sten »u r . 

religious thougbV cf «» 

e> , iab Produced Buddhism as its positive 

ee Rig Veda. For Rig Veda our readers may consu.t (,) P„i. 

•s English translation of the Rig Veda, ( 2 ) l. rcilch vert,:, n 'of 
nglois, ( 3 ) Dr. Rosen’s Latin version (4) Maxhlullcr*- English 
ition. 

See Muir's Sanskrit Texts II. p. p. 306-332. 
eu Griffith's Specimen of Old Indian Poetry. 

4 
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> SGW&Z in every way in the Science of War. One set being 
occupied in fighting and another in agriculture, the spiritual 
affairs of the race were delegated to the few old and learned 
men amongst the various Aryan clans * 

Thus days went on. The Aryans daily grew powerful, 
wealthy and mighty. They were resourceful and intelligent 
and energetic,—they improved themselves in every depart¬ 
ment—in agriculture, architecture, science, literature and 
philosophy.f Of their civilisation European scholars and 
others thus speak :—J 

“ The historian of the Maceedonian Emperor relates that 
after his victory over Porus, Alexander in his harrangue t 
his troops assured them ' that they were now going to ente 
those famous countries so abundant in riches that even wha- 
they had fo.und and seen in Persia would appear as nothing 
in comparikm to them.’ Herodotus, Deodorus and / 
describe the strength of the Hindu armies, the nunu 


their war-chariots, the excellence of their arms and appor , 
ments and the strength of their fortress, showing them to 
have made great progress in arts and arms.” 

But wealth brings happiness and comfort as well as miser 
and dissension at their heels.§ As the Aryans grew wealth 
internal dissensions slowly and silently entered into the 
happy homes. The fighting-class became predominent ar 
began to lord over the others. They protected the cou**- 
they extended their lands by shedding their precious 
why should they not be the rulers ? The others de 
but what could they do? They dared not op 
offend the mighty warriors. Those that tilled th 
those that brought wealth and happiness in the county 


* See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts Vo!. I. 

t See Crerizer Religious de V Antiquite, Tom I, p. 133* 
t Sec Hist ory of HinduJVJedicine by Dr, Wise, p* VI—-VII# 
See Johnson's Oriental Religions 
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/ere the mainstay of the race, became mere servitors 
warrior.class,—they played but the second fiddle in the 
i acy of the Aryan race.* 

those, to whom the spiritual affairs of the rac< r 
vveri' delegated as a matter of not much concern, who wen ■ 
silently performing the simple religious ceremonies of th< 
race foi-the trifling renumeration which the other two classes 
—the warriors and the. earners of wealth,—condescending?: 
ps*d them, did not yield to the warriors so easily,—nor die 
they yield at all, as did the agriculturists and traders.- They 
had the Vedas,—the old religious songs—the traditions of their 
.forefathers,—the old religious ceremonies of their race,— 
the learning and knowledge of ages,—-all solely and wholly 
• in their hands. The others in search of wealth and power, 
had completely given up all thought of religion and learning, 
which was once every one’s own daily avocation in their 
primitive age. Thus they had become the soul property of 
i this priestly clan,—the others having forgotten them alto- 
£ jether. Religion and learning reign supreme everywhere. 

1 he warriors, though they lorded over all, could not but show 
some respect and reverence to the men w'ho were the custo¬ 
dians of their religious affairs and who had -on their side 
learning and knowledge which they had not,—nor had they 
time to acquire them. Thus gradually were formed tour 
castes amongst the Aryans;—the first the warriors or the 
Kshatriyassecond the priests or the Brahmanas,—third 
,e agriculturists and traders or the Vyasas, and lastly the 
conquered black slaves, or the Sudras. They sang:—t 

cloud r t h V Vidder ° f tllc tlnmdcr-bolt, the render of the raiu- 
.. ' a !" d ’ * <Iestr °yed with his bolt the mighty Suscna, 

iorn son of the Danava, the walker in darkness, 


* ^ ee s Civilization in Ancient India, 
f See Rig Veda, V. 3? 
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^J)Ftitector of the showering cloud, exhilarating 
with the food of these living creatures.” 

“ When Indra raised his powerful irresistible 
- igainst the mighty Danava, when he struck him 
jlovv of the thunder-bolt, he made him the lov 
features’ 1 

“ The fierce Indra seized upon him that va 
Vritra, when slumbering after having drunk the Som 
ing his foes and enveloping the world, and then siew 
with his great weapon in battle footless, measureles 
speechless.” 

“ I hear of thee influencing creatures according to tho 
season and giving riches to the pious, but what do thy devot- s 
ed friends obtain who have entrusted their desires, Indra, to. 


thee.”* 

When the Aryan races were passing 1 through thesj 
changes,—when they had become three distinct classes, thoug 
they had not yet formed into distinct and exclusive castes,— 
when the warriors were becoming wealthy kings and tne priesf , 
were trying to hold a position greater than those kings,— , 
there were a few—very few indeed,—amongst all these three 
classes of the Aryans, who were not in search of either th 
sovereignty, or the priestly superiority, or wealth or posi¬ 
tion or power ;—they were the poets and the philosophers of 
the race. Even in those early days,—some four thousand 
years ago,—they were the seekers after the mysterious 
Nature and Nature’s God.t These Aryan poets and philo- 


$ Indra worship is the latest feature of the Vedic religion. Indra 
was not originally the chief God of the Aryans. Varuna was the chief 
God. See Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. I., Part I., p. p. 85—86 
and Part II, p. 389 and MaxMuller's Science of Language p. p. 208-21* 
t Dr. Oldcnberg in his 11 Buddha” p. 16 says :—The rudimen 
of Indian speculation extend back to the lyric poetry of the Rig Veda. 
Here, in the oldest monument of Vedic Poetry, among songs at sacrifices 
prayers to Agni and Indra for proteaic prosperity and victory, we 
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^seeking not kingly majesty and priestly dignity, 

‘‘ He who gives breath, He who gives strength, 

\\ hose commands all the bright Gods revere; 

w '“ S ?“l 0w , b ‘"’“Ortslity, whose shadow is death, 
w ho is the God to whom we shall offer our orifice ?” 

" He throu K h whose greatness, these snowy moun- 
tfns r'e, 


An ^vea-hey say, with the distant river, 

. these regions are the two arms ; 


lie 

W 


“ God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?’ 


ugh whom the sky is bright and the earth firm, 
ough whom the heaven was established, nay the 
highest heaven ; 

**- who measured out the space in the sky ; 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?” 

He who by His might looked even over the waters, 
hich held power and generated the sacrificial fire, 

He who alone is God above all Gods ; 

W ho is the G.od to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?” 
And again:— 

"There was not death,-yet there naught immortal, 

1 ' ,ere Is no confine betwixt day and night, 

Other " ly ° ne breathed breathl ess by itself, 
an It there nothing since has been.” 

In gloomprltund 88 ^ ^ ?“* V? VeiIed 

ThI °>ound an ocean w thout light, 

1 he germ that mill i s ’ 

tlM U y covered in the husk 


scover the first bold efforts of a refleciin„ ^ .. , 

■ , , , , rct *ccting; mmd, which turns its back in 

Sph f y W „ r<ls ° “-'Tfc and i„ rd „„ t 

■ «*>*-*. approaches the enigm , g ( Wn* aad «si s .„aUe,,' 

4 Kig Yeda, 129 , 
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forth, one nature, from the fervent heats. 

Who knew the secret ? Who proclaimed it here.” 

And again :— * 

« Nor aught nor naught existed yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof outstretched above. 
What covered all ? What sheltered ? what concealed 
Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 


Whence,—whence this manifold creation ,pra ; <?7 
The Gods themselves came later into bein, 

Who knows from whence this great creatio . • . 

He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether His will created or was mute, 

The most high Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it—or perchance even He knows not. ^ 



? 


CHAPTER V. 


BRAHMANISM vrs. THEISM. 

By this time the Aryan possessions had extended down 
the fertile valley of the Ganges and the Jamuna. Two very 
-rreat kingdoms had been established,—the lands of the Kuru 
Panchala & and the Koshalas were no longer the mere settle* 
ments of sturdy Aryans,—but great centres of wealth and 
civilisation as well as of learning and education. Within 
a few centuri- # the simple and innocent Aryan-settlers hav 
. become a great nation,—great in wealth and power, in cmliza 
tion and refinement, in education and learning. 


* Rig Veda, 
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i ie One liJid the Aryan warriors,—the Khalryas,—had 
.7! f C , WgS and chiefs »-'vastly wealthy and powerful - 
Wd ^ ? dtH T Al7an P riests -~ the Brahmanas,—had 
1 , a C ° m P lca ed of religion,-hard to master and 

; teiT f C V **“ '“<1 'alien far 
^ Md Were "Pf* in silently 

nlhog the land nd selling its produce. The quieter Sudras 

>med UDComainingly serving their masters, the three 
, + Wfthe ^ans.t The Kshatryas, Vhsyas and Sudras, 

partly hcause they very little cared for it and partly because 

f ^ amha “ aS d,d not a,Iow theni to meddle with it, had com 
o etely lost all touch with their forefathers* religion, once their 

•ally avocation,—and had thus been thrown out of the pal- 0 f 
dl education and learning. Ignorance, however graced 
Vlth v ' ea H h and power, is bound to bow down its head 
'efore learning and knowledge. Thus had now the Brahmanas 
econc, from mere paid priests, the spiritual masters, temporal 
? , and su P r <-'me lords of all the other three classes 
° t,a Ar}an race - If the Kshatryas are now kings and 


Rl n • , r ‘ • HaUg ’ s Translation of Aitareya Brahmana Vol I. 
aweL? a'" h ‘! BuddhiSn ’ P ' 23 ' 24 sa y s: "The simple feeling of 
victories FT. 31 I. g,0ri0USbaltleS ° fthe St ° rmS Bnd the recurring 
'he growfrLk rT- RiVen ^ bCf0rC a dcba5ing ritualism ' before 

monies .nd chtms" r ffiCaCy ° { COnducled ri,es a " d «•*- 

actnal power of 2 T ,ncanta,,ons ' hcfore lhc growing fear of the 

/he growing depends °T th * liv6s and destini « men; before 

f Xhc followi 1 ° ° n dreams a,1 d omens and divinations.” 

created a son from his ,„ M '" du vp,s,on of " ,e origin of caste. “Brahma 

and leach the Veda. But fr- " a "' ed Bra *>mana add bade him study 

i i , ut fearing the attack of wild beasts he craved 

lor help and a second son w .« . , , 51 * ne pia>ta 

... . . . , . ‘ s.ued from his arms and named 

Xshatrya to protect hm,. But employed as he was in defence, he could 
not prov.de the necessanes of l.fe, so a third son Va ,a was sent to 
.1-1 the soil, and finally to serve the other three classes a fourth sun 
vas created and was named Sudra." See Manu’l. 3 ,., Yagnavalka HI. 
3 nu Rig v*eda 90. 6. 7, 

5 
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prmSlthe Bralimahas" are the chief ministers and judges 
the real meri of power in the land. They had formed a 
religion with so many dogmas and with so many and so greatly 
complicated sacrifices that the other classes of the Aryans 
looked at them in wonder and admiration. T 'Ay l&aM ;e. " 
completely deprived of all spiritual affair,—all Itnwikhgt 
and learning—nay of all religion. Th Wtalthy of Jjj* 
Kshatryas and Vaisyas only could ventur.ro perform tlr 
sacrifices,—so costly had they grown. mMcUfio 
and the poor classes of the people fallen comple.iy away] 


irom all religion. The Brahmanas held the reign tightly «iV.. 


an iron hand and did not allow any one to enter the sacred 
preccints of religion where they reigned supreme. The majo 
rfty —nay except the Brahmanas—all others had became com- 
pletely religion-less. They obeyed like slaves the dictates o 
the Brahmanas and acted as it were automatically under th 
guidance of their spiritual masters. 1 o them it was mors 
what was termed moral by these Brahmanas, right wha. wa 


called right by them, religion what was pointed out by them 
as religion. Living as the poorest of the poor these learned 
Brahmanas were the richest of the rich, the mightiest of 
the mighty. 

But -the Khastryas did not allow the Brahmanas to 
become all supreme without a struggle. Often Khastrya 
youths aspired to be great Brahmans and often did they 


The following is the version of the origin of caste given by the Bud¬ 
dhists. " When outrages on society began, a ruler was elected to 
preserve order who received for such service a portion of the produce. 
He was called Khattiya or Khastrya. Then by reason of the increase 
of crimes the people appointed from among themselves Bahinanas o 
Brahmanas.. Other persons who distinguished themselves as arhf.cer.. 
were called Vessa or Vaisyn, and others engaged in hunting became 
Snddns or Sudras.” See Turner’s Buddhistic Legends, Colonel Syke'j 
Notes on Ancient India and Journal of Roy&l Asiatic Society, \ ol Vi 

* , -oc tes also See Muller’s Chips II. 3*8. Mail’s Sanskrit Texts 1. 1 C 0 

For 
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A So again we-e r metime the Brahman a youths 


P ted to throw away the Vedas and to take up arms. 
I hey too often succeeded in becoming great warriors, and de- 


sated the valiant Kshatryas.f Such struggles went on 
or.centuries after centuries till Goutama Buddha came and 
•s^blished in the world the kingdom of Righteousness, 

i _ n _i._i_* _ r t r. . 


%asts c ' ° f Contentment - of kindness towards men and 


; 

- a "’ dld fh,s conie about ? When the Kshatiyas were 
tfhty in arms and the Brahmanas in spiritualism, 
; e working a silent class, hailing from amongst the 
n, ■, Kshatiyas, Vasyas, nay Sudras,—the Aryan poets 
- ■ pliers,—the seekers after God,—who saw distinctly 

ir/ ' , 1 enly* the bane of all civilization,—vi ce anc j s j n _ 

vvl , .1 w t drily taking a strong hold of the ever-innoccnt 
in ' v. : » ;»us Aryan race. There grew up w ealth, corn- 

art . T on all sides, but these silent children of 

fatur l dazzfed by their tempting splendour. They 

iw b ’em poverty, disease, decrepitude and death, 
uic fom ^ monsters that devour humanity. Even in the 

Veda we the cry of these poets who piteously sang: J_ 

‘‘Let rn'iot yet, 0 Varuna, enter into the house of clay, 
Have tcy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

If along trembling like a cloud driven by wind, 

H nercy, Almighty, have mercy. 

1 “otgh want of strength, Thou strong One, have I gone 
to the wrong shore ; 

Ha\ . mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

- iirst came on the Worshipper in the midst of waters, 


; T he story of. Vishwamitra illustrates this. He was originally 
•.shatrya, but finally became a great Brahma,.a 
t Read the story of Parashuram,. Though 1 ’he was a hrvm 
t ho faught with the Kshatryas. It is said he annihilated theKsSjryifc 
r twenty one times. 

X See Rig Veda. 
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mercy, Almighty, hav emercy! 
herever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an offence before 
the heavenly host, 

Whenever we break the law through thoughtlessness, 

Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy.” 

When the Brahmanas were formulating complicated sacri 
fices and more complicated rituals and rites, these ^oets^\\ 
philosophers were seeking after God, the Supreme 0 
creatures, the God of all gods, and searching for the means . 
which humanity would be able to get rid of poverty, disease ! 
and decripitude and to master death* Dr. 'Oldenberg 
thus graphically describes the Brahmanas :~“He passed his 
youth in hearing and learning the sacred words for a trut 
Brahmana is he alone “who has heard.” And / hr acquired 
the reputation “of having heard,” his adult He passed in 
teaching in the village or out in the solitude c ( the 
in the consecrated circle, on which the su' shone ii 
the East, where alone the most secret insthifcfon couh 
be imparted openly to the muffled scholar. C- ] le wr t 
to be found at the place of sacrifice, performing s r himself 
and for others the sacred office which with i* rountles^ 
observances demanded the most painful minu*j ess ari( j 
the most laborious proficiency, or he fulfilled ti Iifc-lon^ 
duty of Brahmana, offering, that is, the daily praye m *j lf 
Sacred Veda. Well might riches How into his han<_ y 
remuneration of sacrifices which kings and nobles gave 
the Brahmanas, but he passed as most worthy who lived r 
by offerings for others, but by the gleaning of the hjcj 
he gathered or by alms for which he had not askeLor suth 
charity as he has begged as a favour. Still liviug as 
beggar he looked on himself as exalted above earthly pote 
tates and subjects made of other stuff than they. The Bt 
mans called themselves Gods and in treaty witf •- God> c 


l & ; c find this all through the varipus Upani* 
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, they were tlie Gods of earth, knew themselves possfess- 

weapons of the Gods,—weapons of spiritual power,_ 

f' L ore which all earthly weapons snap powerless.”* 

f lie A,::.r kS ° f thC ° rigin ° f the monastic life amongst 

\ ; peculations which represented the phenomenal 

/oud^be unstable and worthless as compared with the 
A,orH s , aS e, e Atma, had at one blow deprived of the value 
. a'V. Jne which appear important to the natural 
^ or inaiy men. Sacrifice and external ob- 

• ,re jnable to raise the spirit to the Atman, to dis- 

ose to (he individual Ego his identity with the universal E*o. 
Jan must srparate himself from all that is earthly,—must 
y from love and hate, from hope and fear; man must live 
: though te lived not. The Aryan Rishis said, ‘the intelli- 
jyif. and wise desire not posperity; what are descendants 
J us wiose home is the Atma?’ They relinquish the desire 
6 .‘ chl,dtin > the struggle for wealth, the pursuit of worldly 
an ‘ f>° forth as mendicants.”t Both these Brahmanas 
iIUl POft'-philosophers, the latter of whom we name Theists, 
nave hft behind them long treatises expounding their res¬ 
pective views, The Brahmanas of the Brahmanas deal with the 
awe-inspiring rites, rituals and sacrifices* aud the Aranyakas 


* ^ ee Oldenberg's Buddha, p.p. 13—14, 

t Urns we find mendicants and monks there were in India before the 
, 'onkL 0Utama Buddl,a .—but he was the first tp create an Order of 

ntroduction ^' S translation °f the Aitrcya Brahman, Vol. I. 

.ht iiniM ^ ^ S l ^ S ^ * ,e sacrifice is regarded as the means for 

«her world, over visible as well as 
nvisible beings, animate as wel. as inanimate creatures. Who knows 
its proper application and has it duty permed is in ^looked upon 
as the real master of the world; for any desire he may entertain, iVit 
he the most ambitious, can be gratified, any object he has in view can 
be obtained by means of it. The Yajna ‘(sacrifice) taken as a whole 
s considered U oe a kind ol machinery in which every piece must »»” 
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ati? Mie Upanishads of poet-philosophers are full of the,seard« 
lor 'uod and origin of the creation. We quote a few passages 

below. ... 

« Maitreyi ,” said Yajnavalka,” I am going away fron thi 

my house into the forest. I must make a settlement bf weet 
thee and my other wife Katyayani. “My Lord,” 
Maitreyi, “ if this whole world, full of wealth, ’ "'onee to me. 
should I be immortal by it ?” 

"No,” said Yajnavalka, "like the happy' 
people will be your life. But there is no hope 


Jfe 0 f " 
imr 


by wealth.” . j 

' Then Maitreyi said, " What shall I do with that by wlncl 
I do not become immortal ? What my lord k.oweth of mt 

mortality, may he tell that to me.” 

Yajnavalka replied, “Thou, who-art truly dear to me 
thou speakest dear words, sit down; 1 will explain it to thft» 
and listen well to what I say.” Yajnavalka thus went m, “ A 
husband is loved, not because you love the husbuid, bi,t 
because you will love in him the Atma, the Suprene Soul. 
A wife is loved, not because we love the wife, but v c lot e 
in her the great Soul. Children are loved, not became we 
love the children, but because we love in them the Divine 
Spirit. This great Atma it is which we love when we love 
wealth, Brahmaftas, Kshatriyas, this world, the gods, all beings, 
this universe. The divine Atma, O my wife, is to be seen, 
to be heard, to be perceived and to be meditated upon. It 
we see, hear, perceive and know him, O Maitreyi, then thi. 
whole universe is known to us. * 


_I—„ ■ , -- 

with the other or a sort of chain in which no link is allowed to be wanting, 
or a staircase by wMeli one may ascend to heaven; or as a personage 
endowed with all the characteristics of the human body. It exists Iro n 
^eternity and proceeded from the Supreme Being (Brahma) along with 
'the Trividya (Threefold Science). The creation of the world was even 
'egarded as the fruit of a sacrifice, performed by me Supreme B* : 

• Brihad Aranyaka. 
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lift :—* 

that which is manifested by speech and by which 
Speechs manifested as Brahma.” 

K'»w that which does not see by the eye, but by which 
the eye gce as Brahma.” 

; ow that which docs not breathe by breath, but that by 
wbi;c\lie breath is breathed as Brahma.” 

Al again—+ 

e r ^.destructible Brahma is the place where all fear 
apptirs, th refuge of those who are desirous of crossing 
ocf’n of eis world. 

the muman) soul 39 the rider, the body as the car, 
i wellectpas the charioteer and mind as the reins* 

i i4 » say ne senses are the horses and their objects are 
Ihc rc , the enjoyer is the (human) soul endowed with 
Uijy, ;p se and mind. 

Wl T r lsi unw * se vvlt ^ re ^ ns nevcr applied, has the senses 
u isubo the wicked horses of the charioteer. • 

' But" soever is wise with mind always applied, has 
. se nsea subdued like the good horses of the charioteer, 
loever is unwise, unmindful, always impure, does not 
gain na ^PQll, but descends to the world again. , 

t whe soever is wise, mindful, always pure, gains the 
* jm whie r ice he is not born again.” 
d lastly % 

U this verily is Brahma; for therefrom doeth it proceed 
‘ doeth it merge and thereby it is maintained. With 
and controlled mind, should it be adored. Man is 
•*ure of reflection ; whatever he reflects, he reflects upon 
ide, he becomes the same hereafter; therefore he 
reflect upon Brahma, saying— 


na Upanishada* 

IC la Upanishada. 

' landagya Upanishada. 
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ItftJ/which is n< thing but mind, whose body is it 
Wtesfengure is a mere glory, whose will is truth, is th So* 
Within me/ s’ 

'That which pcrformeth all things, and willeth alLhingsj 
to which belongs all Sweet colours and all grateful juices, 
which envelopes the whole* of this world, which ’either 
speaketh nor respecteth any body, is the Soul with' 

It is Brahma, I shall obtain Him after my transits from 
this world/ He who belay eth this, and hath .no .hita*- 
will verily obtain the fruit of his reflection/ 

Thus we find there was a class of Aryan poft-phil?oohc 


§L 


side by side with the Aryan Ritualistic Bral rtana 
did the Aryans rise step by step from i ,'an 
Nature worship, to Nature herself and Nat» ie to ,^ L un/s 
Great God. They found out the i of creaVon 1 some 
of them really reached the G r Goal. 

Though the Brahmrr: monopolised all i-eH'*;* f un( > 

tions, and‘.scruph kept others off from the /9 } f 

learning and knowtedge, yet they could riot v > ent • » ; 
births and growths of these Aryan poet-philo‘;oph s y 
rose from all ranks of society,—from Kshatry* kin^ 
heroes,—from Vaisyas traders and peasants, anTer, en fror 
.Sudra servants. Some of these poet philosophers went away 
into the forests, roved as beggars and monks and searched fo r 
God. The Brahmanas formed an oligarchy arid a Societv 
whereas „these poet-philosophers thought and meditated 
solicitude, and formulated and expounded each his individu: 
opinion .and discovery. But like the Brahmanas they remained 
att; ched to the holy Vedas, believed in their sacredness an* 
knew them as the words of God. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


• HEISTS, vrs, PHILOSOPHERS, 
teachers appeared in more than one place who pro- 
ive discovered independently of Vedic Tradition 
- only true path of deliverence, and such teachers 
to attract scholars who attached themselves to 
l.eir wanderings through the land. Under the pro- 
f most absolute liberty of conscience which ever 
ects were added to sects.”* 

vho are they ? The most prominent amongst them 
ila. He was followed successively by many others, 
various systems of Philosophy come into existence; 
them were considered to be orthodox as consistent 
-hcology and metaphysics of the Vedas, and the others 
is compatible with their doctrines. The two Minansas 
atically orthodox. The Prior (Purva Minansa) one, 
T aimani for its founder, teaches the art of reasoning 
express dew of aiding the. interpretation of the 
-cially their Brahman or Sacrificial and the Ritua- 
..ic portions. The latter Uttara Miinansn, which is also 
hnown by the name of Vedanta and which is supposed to 
-)c writ lei* by Vyasa, deduces from the text of the Vedas, 
occially their Upanishada nortions. a refined Psvrhnlrttrv 



itoms. 


Then comes another system of Philosophy, partly heterodox 
ami partly orthodox, namely Sankhya of Kapila and Yoga of 


* See Oldcnl. erg’s Buddha p 66. 
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__ j _ Though Sankhya and ‘/eg: , Nyava - 

are not strictly orthodox, yet they are respected and 
* u y the rigid adherents of the Vedas. In fact al T 
systems of Philosophy have been always consider 
dox and a part and parcel of the Vedic Brahmani 
But besides these six philosophical system 
at this time many other teachers and philo 
doctrines were emphatically hetorodox,—who • 
overthrew the rites and rituals of the Vedas, dd 
sanctity and divine origin, and formulated new the* 
apart from the Vedas and the Vedangas. We have r 
fourteen such hetorodox systems, of which that of 
stands first; then come successively Jainas, I 
Achalakas, Nastikas, &c. &c.t 

We have seen that at the time of which we are * 
a matter of fact, two distinct religions flourished a 
Aryan races* of India,—one Brahmanism,—the 
rites, rituals and sacrifices based on the tradith 
of the Vedas with Theism as their moto,—a 
religion of Psychology,—with a search for 
of the creation and freedom from the wofdly wise 
These Philosophers went a step farther. Sankhya p u 
aside the consideration of God altogether, said nothin 
about-the Vedas and attempted to find out by Kno vied 
the means of cutting the bonds of rebirths and of fr 
dom from all miseries. The Yoga did exactly the sa 
but by means of practising austerities, and by believing >• 
Supreme Lord of the Universe. 


♦See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays Vol. I. pp 239-4 01 > :• 
Maxmuller’s. Six Hindu Darsanas; also Manning's Medadva! Inu 
Vol. 1 / 

f See Savva Darsana Sangraha by AJadhavacharya ; ;V 
Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. 1 . p 402-460. 
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~y l,ian Sankliya is the Nyaya, of which the very 
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to imply that it is its counter-part. Sankhya mea 
analogous to speculation or synthetic reasoning.* 
.* :?** C ° mCS from Sankh ya (Sam together -khya reason- 

^ ea- . . , '' aL ‘ n " t,iat u ls a philosophy, based on synthetic 
3 ‘ f ; The however, takes the other course and 

* ‘^sophy founded on analytical reasonings. And thus 
wnie/thn .fkhya builds up a system of the Universe, the 
- yaya d).;s ts it into categories and enters into its compo- 

Xc^' “ Enterin§ int °’’ 3ppears t0 be literal render- 
,f » % a, a word which aptly describes a system which 
~ CfS f*° f >c whole contents cf the Universe. Goutama, the 
^4|s'system, took special note of man's mental 
and the uses to which such powers may be applied. 
' i system, attributed to Kanada, is a fuller and 
‘ tr development of the Nyaya. It is remarkable 
far doctrine of atomic individualities or Viscshasa 
tuiicn its name is derived.t The Mimansas are bu! 
supporters in a philosophical way of the Brahmanas 
ie Upanishadas. Charvakas and others, on the othf 
, ire^n'phatically the overthrowers of the Vedic ritual* 

. ivdil. of the Vedic Theism. Thus did both orthodox pin, 
Sphere and religious preachers with their sects increase 
scores all over the country. 

“ fhc P at,ls of deliverance by which these masters lei 
heir believers . quest of salvation were a lerion ; there were 

• i h\orl J n self-mortification, denied themselves 

-Uirisnmcnt for • . 

down reste ^ periods, did not wash themselves, did not 

> Hit}/ ; n f i ^ °" ,:>ecls °f fhorns; there were adherents 

n n i - bv of water, who were intent 

then? m ■ "T""’" 1 *“”■»"= all grill wbicl. clung to 

hem, others armed at condition, of ,pi r i (ual abstraction, 


* See Goldstucker’s Panini. 

r Sec Miss Manning’s Medaeival India, Vol. i, pp 152-153, 
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froigU while separating themselves from all pcrcel 
1‘al realities to combine themselves with the fe</r 
ofthe “Eternity of Space” or of the “Eternity of Rea.' 
of “ not anything whateverness” and whatever else lf JSt 
conditions are called.”* , ' 


Aslnva Ghosa, the great biographer of the Buddha- * 1U 
cribes the various sects that were flourishing in h a 
Goutama left his home to search for the great truthf 


* See Oldenberg’s Buddha, pp. 67-68. 

t This is of course the version from the sides of the jud'dtiste ai ^ 
therefore they cannot reasonably be called impartial. I woull be 
tersting to know what the Vedic Hindus thought of hf & 

Buddhists and others. We therefore quote a passage frm tht 
Purana, Part. III. See XVII— XVIII. “The Rig 
Sama Vedas are the three-fold covering of the several » 
sinful wretch who throws off this is called Nagna (nak< 

There took place in the days of yore a battle between tl 
•he demons in which the gods were defeated. The cefesti a j 
lefeated fled away to the nolhern shore of the milky c ce , n 
Miey engaged in austerities and prayed to Vishnu. They tlu n sav 
d ask%l him to save them from the demons. When ti,. e ^ 

;hnu heard their prayers, he emitted from his body an ill ,- ul - , 
ich he gave to the celestials and said, “This illusory V>rm sha. 
deceive the Daityas, that being astray from the path of th Vedas 
ey shall be slain; for those gods, demons and others who shall 
ansgress the authority of the Vedas shah perish.” Shaven and 
arrying -a bunch of peocock’s feather# the illusory figure t hei 
went to the Asuras, and thus addressed them, gently, “O lord 
of Daitya race,—why do you practise these devout penances? D 
you expect rewards in this world or in the next ?’ The Asuras sai. 
•\C thou of great mind, we have been engaged in these penances wit. 
a view to reap fruits in the next world. Do thou tell us if thou has 
got anything to say on this. J he deceptive figure said, 1 If you ar» 
desirous of final emancipation, hear my words, for yon will obtain 
the revelation which is the door to final happinc s. The instructions, 
superior to which there is nothing, that l will give you, aie tlie secret 
P > to final emancipation, If you follow them, you shall cithc; jbiair 
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jra ' Jn ' 1 scliririns, holding the ri)les of deer, fo!loiL .. 5 
wandering through the mountain glades, deer course 
pture with flushing eyes, regard the prince with fixed gaze. 


ve ' or exemption from future births n T~1 H 

trib you are worthy of these instructts.- ^ ® m ' ? X 

o^^:j , ! US ° ry • r ‘ SUre ,T,islead the Daltyas from the teacK- 

■nne th t r Var,D l U . S pUrSUa5i0ns and "«ny spacious arguments, 

meht b ^ am V ’ g V ghtbe f ° rthe sake of virtue and of 
glUbeand m'sht not be; ought or might not lead to final 

^bon; ought be the supreme object and not the supreme 

ma n rf k t T f efI r t: m!ght be Manifest and not 

WydrSrfau f °L^°“ wh# *»° " aked a " d «»•<> go 

Leir d v. , ’ 6 e yaS i0C ' aStray fronl thc P^h 

duties by the continued teachings of their illusory teacher, keep- 
*£ W Ihe equal truth of contradictory teachings. And those were 
c ^ r hatas from the phrase he had employed of •« Ye arc 
^ rl !‘ y (Arhatha ) of this great teaching,” that is of the false teachings 
J C1 K l,) duced them to follow. Thus did the illusory figure lead 
re^cd^b^ SUfaS fr ° m tJlG teach ^ n S s tlie Vedas. And being ifo. 
o'trihes leacl,in 8 s the Asuras initiated others in all ihose 

r : rt * , 1C * ,n ll,eir turn became teachers of the .same false doc- 

> T“ And Hu, c.,„.uai«io g -,h ci r doctri „, 

" ’ . luy were a H led away from the teaching of the Vedas 

Jttrr Rarmems * icdc ° ,oiir ' wuh •„z 

nd Ul acccnt7 XT addresscd ° thers of lhe same family in sweet 
leaven or final ' f ° , yC ; dtmons -S ifled witk strength, if ye wls, for 
'ear fi o.n „ le u l ' ' fr ° m lhe smful n «ssacre of animals and 1 
osed of dj sc V\ mi ,at y ° u s,l0uId do - The, Whole universe is com- 
ave b’\ n uttered 1, • nou, edge; understand my words well for they 
.rpeti. . revolving - l lC WisC ' . Tll ° " orld is with »ut stay and is 
of e-'roneous'lium^ •* ra '^ S ° f existe,lce bein £ engaged in 
wise exclain.;„,. U} \ e ai ’d sullied by passions and others." 


pur* 

In J „, ac eY ,._ . 

VoUalUJinp to i 

ring idhyatc) it j . j. t ' J en > “ Know (Budhyadwarn) and they 

i religion. Thev Ti"’ lhoSe Daityas werc IccJ nway from 
y U,us rc,mn„^ - - rcspeclive 


«r 


g impressed by the reasonings a',dT" Ced n pectlve du,io * 

laitrera , ar guments of that illusory figme. 

•aitteja, th. •, thus impressed, pur. uide.i i . . , } h 

flip Imror i , 1 5Uadecl other a to do the satne and 

ttssjs&r 7 - “ - — - 


O twice-born one, with various 
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^twice-born in reply to; Buddha explained 


iwitc-uuui ” *- 1 

ft-all the modes of painful descipline and the 


<Sl 


as their results. 

How some ate nothing brought from inhabited phc 
but that produced from pure water, edible roots and t<nd 
twigs, fruits and flowers fit for food, 

Each according to the rules of his sect, clothing and f< 
in each case different; some living amongst bird kii d * 
like them capturing and eating food ; 

Others eating as the deer;, the grass and herus, c 
living like serpents inhaling air, others eating nothing foun 
ed in wood or stone; some eating with two teeth till a woun. 
be formed; 

Others again begging their food and giving it in chan** 
taking only the remnants for themselves; others again win 


other erroneous teachings, the illusory figure converted many othe 
Daityas. Deluded, the Asuras, in no time abandoned the doctrine: 
and rites laid down by the three Vedas. Some of them, O twicc-bo-r 
one, spoke ill of the Vedas and others viilified the celestials. Soni' 
spoke against the Vedic rites and sacrifices, and others calumniated 
the Brahmans. “The precepts’, they preached, " that lead to the sacri¬ 
fice of anijt.ais. are highly culpable. To say that throwing clarifier, 
butter in fire produces rewards is simply childishness. If any one. 
after ' .laving obtained god-head by multiplied ceremn !tf«>along 

v;’itb Indra upon the wood u n .d an fuc* in h'oiy fire, he is lower than 
■\ brute which feeds upon leaves. If beast, being sfurihced, attains 
to heaven, why does not sacrificer slay hit. father in a sacrifice? If 
dead person is satisfied, if another is fed at a Sraddha. then v iy doe? 
not the food offered by his son reach him”who resides at a -tance 
AH these words therefore depend upon individual resped o it 

better for you to neglect them and appreciate mire.' The >r^s 

authority, O mighty Asuras, do not fall from heaven ; reason a . ' vor ' 
only are to be accepted by persons like yourselves. ■ 11 “ 

similar reasonings, the Daityas were led away, and none of lllcn 
longer acknowledged the authority of the Vedas,',' ‘ 

After the Daityas were thus led away, the celestials - asi >’ 
them. 
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fontinuallyt drip on their heads ; and those who 


re. 
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Others who practise water-dwelling like fish. Thus the. 

are Lrahmacharms of every sort ° • . . , 

, 1 ..,. . f . y ' y ho practise austerities tha 

.hey may at the end of Ufc obtain a birth in heaven 

» connection with saeri- 

-to lire the dn ,„g tor sparks and the tanning into flame ; 
Also the sprmkltng of the butter libations; also the chan- 
g of the mysttc*prayers (the Veda) till the sun went down* 
mberg says :— » 

this time of deep and many sided intellectual movc- 
'-’Inch had extended from the circles of Brahmanical 
far into the people at large, when amateur studies 
dialectic routine had already given up out of the 
struggles of the past age over its simple profound 
■ when dialectic scepticism began to attack moral 
at this time, when a painful longing for deliverance 
union oi being, was met by the first signs of moral 
outama appears upon the scene.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE BUDDHAS. 

1 • on, Ul f ^ s G ° Uta i ma Was not the only Buddha that was 
- Bu3dha ; there U OrI ^ was neither the first nor the 
and there will h-" ° re many Buddhas that came before 
i'this u morc vvho ' vil1 “n't 1 after bim.+ 

tte which is itransla.!_, .. e '“ hlnese work Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan- 


,:g which is a translation of th' * Chin «e work Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan- 
•hosa. L • anskrit Buddha Charita by Ashwa 


In the Bhagavad Gita, Chap IV sul. 

hen-aoever, O Bharata, virtue languishes' anV ? aid : ~ 

e myself. and Sln predominates I 

•te birth age after age for the protection of the good and the des- 
'• f'Yickv and the establishment of true religion. 
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UDDHA said : —“ The all-subduingj>’the all-knowi 
everything, that l ami without a spot, I haw given up ever 
ning. I am without a desire,—a Delivered One. By my ow» 
power I possess Knowledge; whom should I call 1 master 
I hrvm no teacher; no one is to be compared to me. In th 
world including heavens there is no one like unto me. i P 
the Holy One in the world; I am the Supreme Master, 
alone am the perfect Buddha; the flames are extinct in i 
i have attained the Nirvana.”* * * § . 


Mis FOLLOWERS say :—“ The exalted One is the bring 
of joy, the dispenser of joy, whose organs of life are place) 
whose spirit is at rest, the Supreme Seif-subduer and Peace 
possessor, the Hero who has. conquered self arid watche 
himself, who holds his desires in <fHcck. * 


t{ He appears in the world for salvation to many people 
for joy to many people, out of compassion for the work*, 
for the blessing, the salvation, the.juy of gods and men 

Thus have the Buddhas of by-gone ages appeared; tip: 
shall the* Buddhas of coming ages appear. “The namefe 
twenty-four of these Buddhas who appeared previous 
Goutama have* been handed down to usj and when after 50 
yearsj /.hall have (^lapsed since his re-discovery of •' 
Truth under the Bo-tree, the rclig'cm of Goutama shall 
forgotten, a n-.w Buddha ill again open the door of Nirva; 
to men, his name being Mai trey a Buddha— the Buddha 
Kindness.”§ * * \ 


* See Mabavagga I. 6 3 . 

j* See Anuguttara Nikaya, Vol. I. 

\ Buddha said to his beloved disciple “ Five hundred 
Ananda, will the doctrine oPthe Truth abide." Sec CuIIav gga > 
Dr. Uldenherg remarks, “ Later on, when his prophecy was cont 
? *y rv-’iit-., the numbers wcrd|jf*ilu rally made greater.” See .’M • 1 
Uuddha p. ’327, and also iConptn, I. 327. 

§ b\.e Khys David's Buddhism, p. 1S0. 
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now "briefly sketch the lives of these 



1 j.an-e. t h e First Buddha.f Next to the Dipanlce 
11,1 ]' aft> r l ' u ’ * * a P se one Asankheyya, the teacher 
( 1 ’J na appt are,i ; 1 ,10 Clt y of Nondanna Buddha was Ram- 

* e the. K'- Itltr 'y a Sunada was his father ; his mother was 
m ’ Bli adda ancl Subhadda were his two chief 
1U: "la'. nu . maddha washis servit0r • Tissa and Upatissa 
is body was t? l ’ isci P les - H . is DudhUree was the Salakalyain ; 

'as a hundred' lt:la CU * hlfeh ‘ and tlle Juration of his life 
thousand years, 
hir 

Au JF; at the end of one Asankheyya , in one and the 
ame cycle, four Buddhas were born,—namely Mangala, 
nmana, Revata and Sobhita. 


* t he Buddhavan&a, the last book 9/ the Klmddaka Nikaya in the 
. cond Pi taka, gives the lives of all the previous Buddhas. The Pali 
‘mmentary on l,le J* takas also gives certain details of these 24 
ias. Sec hansboll s Jataka p.p. 2-44, and Sutta Nipata p.40 • 
>0 urnet s Mahavansa p. an j Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism 

• 49 . give here the accounts of the Buddhas from the Nidana 
at!,a as translated by Rhy* Davids. 

t We find the following 5S names of the previous Buddhas in Ulita 
"(ira, Chap, I. 

Dharmakctu ’ 3 ' Dipankara; 4. Gunaketu; 
h H, ak a, 1 , 0 . Kis|lideva;7 Sretaja;8 Satyaketu 5 9 . Vajra- 
♦bahsaya , . '' U * ^ emvarna i I2 - AttUchagami ,* 13 

'ignpta, ig. . Vararu P a i *6. Sulocliona; 17 

\\ 22 . Puskru 1 l ^i I9 ‘ LJnnaU; 2 *>' Puspita ; 21, Urni- 
Maha Sinhataja ; A Al** 11 *’ ^ang^la; 25. Sud&rsana 
.vadha) mabipulakirti * ta ^ utl | ,,dnl,a » -S. Basantagandhi ; 20 
, .nakirti; 33. Ugrataj ^.’ ^^\ \ 3 Vmcrnavida ; 4, 

a; 37- Smnanni'nagjiosa ; 38 . "*°Z ^ 

Prahasitanatra 

. ,rash,;4.. Maghaswara . 42 . Sundarvarna ; 43. Ayusiaj,, 

; 45 - I.okavilasita : lb. ji.as.mu , Sumpujila 
asehua ; 49- Shithi; 50. Vishwavu ; 5,. Krukuchhanda , 3, 
,,p f ^ umana Kashyapa. 55. Sidhanu Goutaraa, 
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'I'iy of Mangala Buddha was called Uttai a > ^ 
Kshatriya Uttara; his mother was Uj taia ' Su 
id Dhamasena were his two chief desciples ; _ < '\? h 1 

servitor ; Sivali and Asoka his two chief i( ' i ;i | e C, P c 
'Che Naga was his Bodhi-tree; his body w^ s 
cubits high. When his death took place, af'„ r j 10l ‘ Sl ' 
ninety thousand years, at the same inslant ier< - v 

worlds were involved in darkness, and in all wo. 
a great cry and lamentation of men. shroudin'g i 

And after, the Mangala Buddha had dlcd >, ana ; a pp' e ah 
darkness ten thousand worlds, the Teacher Sun (aUvb . , s • 
The city of this Buddha was named Khema; Sue . \ 
father; Srimana his mother; Scran.- a„d Bravitatta his ch. 
disciples; Aclina his servitor; Sona and Upasona his ehe 
lemale disciples. The Naga was his Boodlii tree; litt >o< 
was ninety cubits high and hi, length o( his hie ninety thousa, 

vears • 

After him the Teacher Revata appeared. The city < 

this Buddha was called Sudhannavati; his father was th 
Khattrya Vipula ; his mother Vipula ; Varuna and Brahmadev 
his chief disciples; Sambhava his servitor; Bhadraand Subadl 
his chief female disciples, and the Naga-trei. his Lo tr 
His body was eighty cubits high and his age sixty thouss 

After him appeared the T> aoher 'Sobhita. Sudha 
was the name of the city of this Blessed One ; Sudhamma 
king was his father; Sudhama was his mother; Asama • 
Sun eta his chief disciples; Anotna his servitor; Nakula 
Sujata his chief female disciplps, and the Naga-tree hi;, 
tree. His body was eighty r ’ s high antLhis age a 

thousand years. . 

After him when an Ascinkhcyya had e\np$a ; c v 
were hum in one Kalpa—Anomadarsin. Padama, ano'N 
The city of Anomadarsin, the Blessed One, was called 
•vati; Yasana, the king, was his father ^osodha-a 
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iruna his 


^isabha and Anima bis chief disciples ; Varunt 
vitors ; Sundari and Sumana his chief female disciples ; 
na tree his Bo-tree ; his body was fifty-eight cubits 
* his age a hundred thousand years. 

\er him appeared the Teacher named Padama. Now 
ty of Padama, the Blessed One, was called Champaka ; 
her was Paduma the king; his mother Asama; Sala 
•asala were his chief disciples ; Varuna was his servitor ; 
vam. and Uparama his chief female disciples ; the Crimson 
re<b ms Bo-tree; his body was fifty-eight cubits high, and 
is age was a hundred thousand years. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Narada. The 
ity of the Blessed One was called Dhamavati; his father was 


Jnifdha, tha warrior; his mother Anomabuddasala; and 
ttamila his chief disciples. Vissetta his servitor ; Uttava and 


^eggumis his chief female disciples; the great Crimson tree 
us Bo-tree ; his body eighty-eight cubits high and his age 
■as ninety thousand years. 

Alter Narada the Buddha, a hundred thousand cycles ago, 
there appeared in one Kalpa only one Buddha called Padu- 
muttara., His city was called Hansavati; his father was 
Auanda the warrior; his mother Sujata; Devala and Sujata 
“g disciples ; Sumana his servitor; Amita and Asama 

hl^ ohief female disciples ; the Sala tree his Bo-tree ; his body 
eighty .eight 1 cubits high; the light from his body ex¬ 
tern ed twelve le agues ; and his age was a hundred thousand 
years. JjL 

thirt >' thousand world cycles had elapsed, 
VO Buddhas, S*ncda and Sujata, were born in one Kalpa. 
he city ot Snmedha, the Blessed One, was called Sudasana: 
MukhUta the king was his father; Sudatta was his mother ; 
aranatand Sfibbakama his two chief disciples; Sngar.i Sis 
c or; Rama and Surama his chief two female discipk 
Champaka tree his Bo-tree ; his body was eight. 

’■ and his age was ninety thousand years. 
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him appeared the Teacher Sujatta. The ciC 
tliis Blessed one was called Sumangala; Uggata the k! 
his Anther ; Pabhavati his motherSudarsana and 
chief disciples; Nanda his servitor; Naga and Nag 
his 'chief female disciples; and the great Bambu tree In 
tree. This tree, they say, had smaller hollows and tl 
wood than ordinary bamboos have, and in its mighty 
branches it was as brilliant as a branch of a peacock 
The bodv of this Blessed one was fifty cubits high, i 
ago was ninety thousand years. 

After him, when eighteen hundred world cycles had elapsec 
three Buddhas, namely Piyadassin, Atthadassin and Dhamma 
dassin were born in one Kalpn. The city of Piyadassir 
was called Anoma; his father was Suduma the king; hi 
mother Canda; Palita and Subbadassin his chief disciples 
Sobhita his servitor; Sujjata and Dhammadasih his chief 
It*male disciples, and the Priyangu tree his Bo-tree. His body 
was i ighty cubits high, and his age ninety thousand years. 

Alter him appeared the 1 cacher Alhadassin The city 
of this Lilcssed One was Sobhita ; Sagara the king was his 
father; ludassatia his mother ; Santa and Apasanta his chief 
disciples ; Abhaya Kis servitor; Dhamma and Sudhamnia his 
chief female disciples; and the Champakn his Bo-tree. His 
body was* eighty cubits high ; tire glory from his body always 
extended over a league, and his age was a hundrej.thousa’ ’ 
years. 

A u.\ him appeared the Teacher namDliammadassin. 
The city of this Blessed One 
was Sarana, the king.; his moth*’ .1 
Pliussadcvahis chief disciples ; Sum ’ 
ouhbanama his chi° female disciple 
tree his Bo-lree. His body was eigh*' 
t*r hundred thousand years. 

.t-r him ninety-four world c veins ag 


Jpila; his fathe: 

, Paduma am 
v 1 r Khema am 
• d 1 »uraV.atra. 
and hi- 


Br J 


'.ddliattha appeared in >ne Kalpa. J he city 
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One was called Vebhara; Jayasena the king V 
r ; Suphassa his mother; Sambala and Sumitta his chief 
ude disciples y and the Kanikar tree his Bo-tree. His body 
sixty cubits high, and his age was a hundred thousand 

•v 0 

"S. • 

Viter him, ninety-two world cycles ago, two Buddhas, 
.*ely Tissa and Phussa by name, were born in one Kalpa. 
le city of this Blessed One was called Khema, Janasandha 
-he warrionichicf was his father; Paduma his mother; the 
God Brahma and Udaya his chief disciples; Sambhava his 
servitor; Phussa and Sudatta his chief female disciples;’and 
the Asana tree his Bo-tree. His body was sixty cubits high, 
and his age a hundred thousand years. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Phussa. The 
-ity of this Blessed One was called Kasi; Jayasena the king 
was his father; Suma his mother; Surakkhitaand Dhammasena 
his chief disciples ; ‘J^j£iya was his servitor ; Cala and Upacala 
his chief female disciples ; and the Amalaka tree his Bo-tree. 
His body was fifty cubits high, and his age ninety thousand 
years. 

After him ninety world cycles ago, appeared the Blessed 
One named Vipasin. The c ity of this Blessed One was called 
Bandhumati ; Bandhuma the king was his father ; and BandFtu- 
aiati his mother; Khanda and Tissa his disciples ; Asoka his 
^ervito»*; Canda and Candainitta his chief female disciples; 
tUKl ^Snoiiia his Bo-tree. His body was eighty cubits 
| effulgence from his body always reached a hundred 

agu<.> , and his age was a hundred thousand years. 

A nr urn, thirt)-o n e world cycles ago, ther6.were two Buddhas 
ailed .Sikhnn and Vessabhu. The city of that Blessed One was 
Arunavati, Aruita the warrior chief was his father; Parbhavati 
s mothei ; Abhibhu and Sambhava his chief disc ipl<^s: Khe- 
iaA bis servitor; Makhila and Paduma his chief female 
iples; and the Pundanha tree his Bo-tree. Mis bodv 
' -tv-seven cubits high; the effulgence from his body 
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hree leagues; and his age was taiity-seven the? 


After him appeared the Teacher named Vessabhu; 
city of this Blessed One was called Anopama^ ^'itila 
king was his father; Yasavati his mother, Sona a>? >Jt 
his chief disciples ; Upasanta his servitor^ Dama and Sui 
his chief female disciples; and the Sa x T'e his Bo-tree, 
body was sixty cubits high ; and his age was sixty thousa* 


years. 

r him in this world cycle, four Buddhas have appeared, 
Kakusanda, Konagamana, Kassapa, and one other 
aa. The city of Kukusanda the Blessed One was galled 
iema; Aggidalla the Brahman was his father ; Visalia the 
Brahman woman his mother ; Vidura and Sanjivas his ch : et dis 
ciples; Bhisodhya his servitor ; Sama and Champaka his chiei 
female disciples; and the great Sirisa tree his Bo-tree. His* 
body was forty cubits high, and his age forty thousand years. 

After him appeared the Teacher Konagammana. The city 
of this Blessed one-was called Sobhavati; Yannadatta fhe 
Brahmana was his father; Uttara the Brahman woman was his 
mother; Bheyy^a and Uttara his chief disciples; Silthija in 
servitor; Samudda and TJttara his chief femah disciples; and 
the Udumbara tree liis Bo-tree. His body was ■ twenty cubits 
high, and his hge was thirty thousand years. 

After him the Teacher named Kassapa appeared in the 
world. The birth place of this Blessed One was called 
Benares; Brahmadatta the Brahman was his father; Dhanavmi 
of the Brahmana caste his mother; Tissa.and Bharadwaja 
his chief disciples; Sobbamitta hi? servitor; Anulaand Uruvil; 
his chief female disciples; and the Nigr&dha tree his Bo-ireo 
His body was twenty cubits high, and his age was twenty 
thousand years.,* 


* Sl.ainbliu Purana, —-a Sanskrit work much revered by M.* 


N ep. 


Bticllii'iif., - gives in brief the accounts of the last six Buddhas as foil 
I. Di/'ascltila : —It . is said that Nepal \v*s originally ? 
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alter lvassapa, t'liere is no other Buddha besidk 
. ^Supreme Buddha. The Bodisat received a profi- 

;ncy from each of the twenty-four Buddhas beginning at 
pan kara * * 

1 he last Buddha, Sidhar ha Goutama, was born in the family 
the Siakyas. Rhys Davi s says “ They were seated, about 
years before the birth >f Chirist, at a place called Kapila- 
tuf o n the banks of the river Rohini, the modern Kohana/ 


ste; bi t thelBuddha Bipaschita came here with a large number of 
towers nd made it a beautift! and fertile land. 

^ Wfhi the Buddha also cl me here and entered Nirvana. 
hwavu > the Buddha, did exactly what the No. 2 did. 

are almost the same as the three others. For fear of re- 
0 not give any details of their life. 

idenberg says “ It could scarcely be otherwise than that 
al form of the one actual Buddha multiplied itself under 
treatment to a countless number of past and coming Buddhas." 
Javids says j n It is sufficiently evident that nearly all these 
ie mercl) imitated from the corresponding details of the legend 
an.a , and it is to say the least, very doubtful whether the tradi- 
these legendary teachers has preserved for us any grains of 

* raCL n0t ’ l ^ e Iist is probably later than the time of Goutama, ' 
n ~ U ,s scarceI y lively that he should have deliberately invented 

r ive such r !na ^ ^ ave seemec * t0 ^ ater Buddhists very edfying 
d in t! h t / S ver y reasonable to exclude in them the names 
t t. of d l l honour b >-Brahmans themselves." 
the native of" '" S Buddha PP 95-9<> says:— "We can point 

.racy. Between the N , “i''"’ 3 , ‘ he map ° f lndia wilh to,<;rab, « 
die part of the course ofu r3nge ° f ,he Hima,a >' a and the 

ern part of the province of o’"', Wh ' Ch rUnS tl ’ rou e h the north-' 
.ful land, some thirty English „‘T ^ stretches a stli P of level, 

.crons streams that issue from the Wn’ C/* H " TT * "* 
n • . t • , . naiy as « Here lay the not very 

■f.' Ve t6mt0ry ° VCr Wl " ch the Saky^.-iaimed supremacy and 
r.on. On lb*, east the Rohini separa. ’ their lands from their 
bourc j to tins day this stream has preserved the name which it 
more than two. thousand years ago. On th*west and south the 
Hni Suldiyas’extended qu ; tc up, or nearly so, to the Rapt«. 5 » 
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o miles north-east of the city of lenares. 1 
stream rose thirty or forty miles to the north of tl 
settlement in the spurs of the mighty Himalayas, whose gia* 
peaks loomed up in the distance against the clear blue < 
-the Indian sky. The Sakhyas had penetrated further to t' 
East than most of their fellow Ar) ms, but beyond t hem i 
that direction was the powerful c mfideration of Lie.hcha'-’ 
and the rising kingdom of Magadha. To their north w' 
rude hill tribes of Mongolian extraction, while behin d th 
to the west lay those lands which the Brahmanas he Hd me 
.sacred. Their nearest neighbours o be feared in th at dire 
tion were the subjects of the king of Sravasti (KoscjtVO. tl 
rival of the king of Magadha. ft was this rivalry of the* 
bours more than their own strength which secure 
Sakhyas a precarious independence ; but their own \ 
strong enough to protect them against the inem 


• The territory of the Sakhyas included, as far as it appears, . 
to the present divisions of the land, approximately the following 
belonging to the Gorukpur districts:—Binayakpur, Bacsene i 
western half of pergunnah Havili. 

See Cunningham's Geography of Ancient India ; also Dr. Wa 
Note in I. R. A. S. 

I'he city of Kapilavnstu (in Pali, ICapdavastu), was long ur< it 
;»y archx dogists in vain, but is now identified by General Sir A. Omni, 
ham and Mr. Carll-.yle with Bhuila, a village surrounded by buried brie 
work in the Basti district under the Nepal mountains about twenty f 
miles northeast from Paizabad, twelve northwest from Basti, and 
hundred and twenty north of Benares. Both Fa-hien (Legge, 67) 
Hio.uen I hsang describe the neighbouring Lumbini (Lavani) g trd? n v. 
iheBuddha was born from the right side of his mother. They also rr 
tion the Arrow-fountain whei Goutama contended with others oi 
tribe in a shooting-match. 6 legend is that he gained the vie 
by shooting an arrow wh h p Pr osed through the target, buried itself i" 
ground and caused a ch spiing of water to flow forth (Legge, 65 
Beal II. 23—24). This name Sarakupa—‘‘Arrow fountain’'—ha 
bt n corrupted min Sar-kina, and the spot has been idemi 
S - M William s Buddhism, p. 388-1384). 
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Uil tl. hills and to sustain them in 



v ’• 1 * i0( class of the same standing as 

' - v j from the produce of their cattle and 

h i ’ ,1 ir supplies of water being drawn from the 

K‘’ : i ' * other side of which stream lived the 


Vtiv u * .v 


...'ired tribe. “ With them the Sakyas sonie- 


•- -. vans and the Sakhyas were united by marriage, 

or ' ! n of Goutama, for his mother was a Kailyan lady. We 

e L. *.he Genealogical tables of these two clans. 

O a logical Tables of the Sakhyas and Koliya ns. 

FATHER’S SIDE. 


Jayasena of the Sakhyas. 


■nhahaun 


Yosadhara. 


Sukladhana Amriladhana. 

i 


2 ethers. 


Devdatta 

(monk). 


Ananda 

(monk). 


>ananda. Sidhartha Buddha. Mahavansa. Anuruddha 
son of Maya of 
the Koliyans). 


R. VII l'LA J 


mothers side. 


f 


Devadaha of the Kolyans. 

..1 


A^jana 


Anusuha. 


Kausana. 


prabu 


idha. 


Dandapani. Maya. I'rajatati. 

(wives of Sudh idliana). 


*l 


Yosadhara. 
of (loutama Buddha)* 


Devdatta. 
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x uarreled for the possession of the precious liq^fc 
then the two clans were at peace and two daughters r. 
the raja or chief of the Kailyans were the wives ( 
Sudhadhana, the Raja of the Sakhyas.”* 


• Sudhadhana was the father of Goutama Buddha. Dr. Oidenbe 
does not admit that he was a “king.”—He says, “A widespread trn* 
tion represents Buddha as having been a king’s son. At the head of t 
aristocratic community there must certainly have been some one hav ; 
been appointed we know not by what rules with the title of king, win 
can have indicated more than the position of puinus intor pases . 
the idea that Buddha’s father Suddhadhana enjoyed this royal dig” 5 
quite foreign to the oldest forms in which the traditions regarc 
family are presented to us ; rather we have nothing more or les* 
template ia Sudhadhana than one of the great and wealthy 1 
of the Sakhya race, whom later legends transformed intc 
King Suddhadhana. M 









" <V v »rk I have attempted to place before my readers 
"M ii-j retoaiches relating to the life, teachings and Order 
of tie T • i d Goutama, in a condensed form so that they may 
idea of what the scholars have said and written on the 
g and work of the Buddha. In presenting this sketch 

1 •' • e and teachings of this Great Teacher I have consul- 
• ted . si; all the works extant either in Sanskrit or Pali. 
v ‘i(j aspect I may assure my readers that the infor- 

' ’ will meet within this volume are all culled 

1 sources and supported by the researches of 
1 cholars of both the East and West. 

• iling this handy volume I had three objects in 
y, to present before the English-knowing public 
continuous history of Buddhism describing the 
. ' i the Lord Buddha was born, his family, his life, 

s and his Order: Secondly, to place before my 
complete summary of what the Eastern and West- 
have said and written on Buddha and Buddhism 
ave them the trouble of rambling over number¬ 
's written on this subject: thirdly, to prove that 
cicih.V- -eligion is in no way antagonistic to the pure 
xanh , . Rishis, it being a mighty protest against the 

pi^v ’ corruptions and superstitions with which the Hin¬ 
duism of s age was steeped. 

fov. fa. I have' succeeded in my objects is to be Judged 
} the perusal of the following pages. But one thing i may 
say that like many 1 have, not started with an opinion of my 
own. I have always attempted to keep self ir the back 
yound and pourtray the life and teachings of the Great 
Tathagata in the light of the contemporaneous accounts that 
we still find in many eminent Sanskrit works as well as 




af many Pali ,orks written by his disciples 
immediate inspiration. In interpreting these sqer 
I have not distorted their sense to support my own 
theory pre-conceived and formed before but have sin oly 
4-arranged them to present the Great Teacher and his relV . 
in their true colours before the English-knowing world 

The B ; ds religion still claims a greater number of 
followers •p&ny-—it has given salvation to thoum. . ’ 

inspiration u u\ ,\y faiths of the c* ;, wed t, 

glory of India a~ the Indians. It is inde-* a pity d a;a) 
misconception is ic.n d against such r grand /stem oi 
religion and philosoph r for that -r f-o blame 

and not the Great Teac ^ 

emancipation — a road open to .. - •" T ° '• 

d and illiterate alike, if only w 
. .lOtconcIud -v orefatory remarks 
. leful thanks on behalf of myself •’ coun 
.ie eminent scholars of the TvT -ted il 

leisure and talent to propagation of t ^ 1 

personally more grateful to them for t . 

their learned volumes have * • • *. .hi, ' 1 ot 

this work, more spec^ 11 ' • p - 

berg’s “ Buddha” i\»v4>Oi i\nys l^avkL irQi . 

works I ha"" ^ the liberty of making quetr 
view tt: popularize their erudition and scholarship in *k. j 
W e owe} them ° • ebt of endless gratitude for Wn?. ! . 
done for India, her literature and religion. 


Elysium Bower T 
Uernagorc, Ccil>:ittc< } > 


June kjoj 


M. N. D. 
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TEE LIFE, TEACHINGS AND ORDER OF 

... i -■ 


BUDDHA. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BIRTH OF SIDDHARTHA. 
two thousand and five hundred years ego in tg p u j[_ 
’ a )'> in tlie beautiful season of Spring, Sj^hartha' 
the great Buddha, was born * His fatb r Smllia- 
ever unhappy f or the want of a child w ^ 0 would 

n'v si" ,'’LT Ch “ r ibl ° t0 f ° 1,0W the •iginal chroni- 
,f hi, nil fa:""? e r 3ndformin narra,i ? the biographi¬ 
ze in our ownTau ^ 1 ' V ” U,dtlR m0 ! interesting than 

phet’s life, we shall'- ", escnb ' n £,ie early portion of 
< e Shall principally follow ", , i • i 

Booh of the Great Renunciationt „f 1ahabm,skram3n ‘' 
date of this Sanskrit work is u n k vh!ch Rhys Dav ' ds 
was made in the sixth century" : th * trans,atfe,nf 


D. The English' 


— M.uiy /V 

the Reverend Sameul Beal was pub’ . 

Romantic Legend of Sakhya BudJ sbed m u, ‘ dcr 
outama's life down to the lime wh,*-' , - ' ‘‘ nac 

* father’s home after openly coming f” "V-"* 3 ° l - vuar ' ’ ,c 
-alita Vist .a, Chapter I, g Wrd as a v * 6 hcr « 

6 
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BUDDHA. 


(§T 

wives, A 


'Ory to his clan and joy to his home * His two wives, 
Prajapati, two affectionate sisters/f grew old, but diu 
show anv sign of giving birth to a child. At la: t i 


t % Following is Dr. Old eft berg’s authority for his safm- 
Si/Shadhana was not a.king. He says,—-The following leads me » 
the antiquity of the tradition which makes Buddha’s father a king, 
(as in the Sonadanda Sutta of Digha Nikhya) the external cl 
Buddha to respectful consideration are discussed it is always * 
merely that he has come of an “Uchukuh: Z/fcJ *v>n 
kula.'' It is emphasized that he, when he entered 0‘‘ a spiriting 
forsook relatives and friends, gold and silver,—kingly dignity 
family is not alluded to. If any where, it is *yttb reference to a c : 
stance of this kind, which assuredly could ti l have been supo 
To this another consideration must be added. Any one, who k 
uniform care with which the titulary appellation of persons apj 
the Pitakns is observed, will also find this difference dec 
g J ' 1 ha , s father is there merely Suddhadana Sakka (Sc;: Malia\ 

■o MaHasakha Sutta); just as mention is made of Am 
1 o.... .. ;v hile Bhaddika who was rr 


^ , Ot 

Sakka jj ananc ^ a Sakkaputta &c., ; 

of t b Sakkas '~ if we ma y cal1 t!lis petty Ra i a a —* 1S 

^ ^ >ducet as bhaddika Sahkaraja (Cullavagga VII. I. 3). 1 C~ 

Sudl >dha a is ires5e£ * “Gotama" (Mahavagga I. c.), as the M 
an called V ? c,t,vthe Koli )' as Byagghapajja, but no qpc says 
•‘Mi.harajrt' 1 1 *° Bindasara or Pasanadi. The, oldest 1 videnc 
attributes to s, x dhadhana the kingly dignity, as far as 1 know 
jtpass tge of the h ui in Tipitaka occurred in the- Mnii.ipnd 
'Digha Nfikaya) ; ^ ere a Scries of notices of the lives of, the 
Buddhai is throv togelhcr. In a systematic manner, e 'tfo 
fho 1 .-.^n^apparJ'y mwW,od on ,hU Sutta (Dipav-.nsa 
Acre .is recorded i° ' cn ? lh of l,fe ' the parentage, home, tr 
Mg Savaka Yag.V :c - of lhcse Budd,,as - The three first 
OPS the following ,r,;c Brahmana’s sons, the last is ag 
so, the eon of S«.dh dhana ra J a - Po«ihly similar is,tlu 
also in the ■concluding™*!. 0 ' 10 * * BuddkUvansa ,' it woul 
- keeping with the r lr;i<ter o( these ‘ exts ; 1 re * ret not 1 ‘ 

n;al( . - any statement on ,lis P art of the said lexts ai 11 ’ ’ l 
♦ ti Is no need of enlarging to show i 

f n nie at ^present. 1 lit , 

d jplion must retire before the mome* 


sons, 
so 


any 

at present. 

eft >e evidence of thi 

t. L :.i r on i' is question. ' ^ 

jitToduciion, Chapter \ 11. 
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x " ear of her a S e > Maya promised her husband a 
news flew from house to house all over the good 
' oma i n > and every one was very happy. 

■' L 1 " accorfance to custom * started for her parent’s 
■e ancient chronicler saysf;—The king ordered 

V ' ’ 0,6 CXtent ° f lhe road between Kapilavastu and 

be perfectly levelled and lined on both sides with 
*uint' J - J - J - 1 —itt ia 
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es and adorned with the finest ornaments. Jars/' 
purest water, were to be deposited all along 
short intervals. A chair of gold was made ready - 
.g the queen; and a thousand noblemen, attended 
lerable retinue, were directed to accompany her 
' ourney. Between the two countries an immense 
ty Engyin trees extended to a great distance. As 
e cortege reached it, five water lilies shot forth 
sly from the stems and the main branches of each 
numerable birds of all kinds, by their melodious 
>d the air with the most ravishing music. Trees, 
beauty to those growing in the seats of gods, 
sensible of the presence of the incarnated 
jmed to share in the universal joy. 
elding thk wonderful appearance of all the lofty 
1 ' fores ^ the queen felt a desire to approach nearer 
the marvellous sight offered to her astonished 
r noble attendants led her forthwith a short 
1 uo the rorest. Maya, seated on her couch, along 

<‘r I; * raja l )at *’ desired her attendants to have it 
. an ^ !1 gyin tree which she pointed out. Her 
i mmediately complied with. She then rose 


ys Davids' Buddhism „ 

* • • beautiful garden-house' wit'h th"' 'T 

' - t * ierc * See Lilata Vistarl 

' ." ote this description from the Burmese Mallatinkav* Won,ha 

B A tap , S' nd “ ^ '* m,* .< 


he Buddha of the Burmese” pp. 32 - 33 , 
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her couch; li'er left hand, clasped round the ner < 
her sister, supported her in a standing position. Wi'.u tl 
right hand she tried to reach and break a small branch vvlv. p 
she wanted to carry away. On that very instant as tt "• 
slender ratten, heated by fire, bent down its tender head, L 
thc branches bowed their extremities, offering themselves, •< 
it were, to the hand of the queen who unhesitatingly seu- 
, ^nd broke the extremity of one of the young boughs. It 
virtue of a certain power inherent in her dignitv, on a sudc*' 


all the winds blew gently throughout the forest. The at! *' 
dants, having desired all the people to withdraw t<- c i 
distance, disposed curtains all round the place the q 3 
was standing on. Whilst she was in that position, admW ce 
the slender bough she held in her hands, the moment of 
confinement happened, and she was delivered of a s ^ 
Five days after the birth of Buddha* a great festival \’ J 


* It is needless to say that all the ancient chroniclers, that wr 
anything about the life of the great Buddha, have narrated innumera .. 
miracles all through his life. They are too numerous to be quot 
in this book* But to give an example we quote the following from Bist 
Bigandet’s excdlcnr work. 

“ Four chief r .'.i ahmanas received the new born infant in a goldt 
net-work and placed him in the presence of the happy mother, sayii 
“Give yourself up, O queen, to joy and rejoicing, here is the precious a y 
WOncfcrfui fruit of your womb.” 


“From' tlie hands of the four chiefs of Brahmanas four chiefs of g» 
received the blessed child, whom they handed over to men who pk, 

him in a beautiful white cloth. But to the astonishment of all, he ft 
himself from the hands of those attending upon him and stood in a 
and erect position on the ground . when casting a glance towards t’ • 
more than one t^c *sand worlds appeared like a perfectly levelled 
AU the gods inital iting those worlds made offerings of flowers and 
fumei. exctJffhing with exultation ‘An exalted personage has mad . 
appearance,—who can ever be compared to him, who has ever equ. 
hi»:n ? He is • indeed the most excellent of all beings. " Phn 
■ {Buclfd.ha) looked again towards the other directions. Raising 

eyes upward* and then lowering them down, he saw that there w&m 
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in order that his name might be given; an 
nhmans were invited to attend ; to each of whom 



;e*ingequalto him. Conscious of his superiority, he jumped over a 
11 s ance of rven lengths of a foot in a northern direction exclaming 
‘ This is myast birth ; there shall be to me no other state of existence. 

1 am the gratest of all beings. He then began to walk steadily in the 
ame direcon.” 

Rhys Iivids thus gives a summary of these miracles '‘Earth and 
ven atm’s birth united to pay him homage ; the very trees bent of 
ow accor.u over his mother, and the angels and arch-angels were 
• ih their help.” 

( seven days of fasting and seclusion, the pure and holy May' 

\t she is carried by archangels to heaven and that there the 
dha enters her right side in the form of a superb white 
On her relating her dream to her husband, he calls together 
* .nas to interpret it, Their reply is that the child will 
hju *.-.!! be a Chakravarti, —a universal monarch; or if he be¬ 
muse, he will be a Buddha, who will remove the veils of igno- 
sin from the world." 

conception of Buddha thirty-two signs take place; the ioooo 

0 died with light, the blind receive their sight, the deaf hear, 

ipeak, the crooked become straight, the lame walk, the 
ire set free and so on,—all nature blooming and all beings in 
aven being filled with joy, while by a bold figure of speech 
1 s of hill are extinguished and the tortures of the dammed 
d. During the ten months of his life in the womb, the child 
visible, sitting crosslegged unsoiled and dignified, and he 
1 the angels who guard him, stretching out his hand to do so 
»ding<feis mother. 


Toba holding sacred relics cannot be used to guard any less 
ts, so hit, mother can bear no other child and on the seventh 
nrth :>he dies. When the child is born, it takes seven 
a.t Ca claims w»th hon’s voice, ‘I am the chief of the world ; 
t irtn , and again the thirty signs of joy appear in the earth 

saint, who had retired for meditation to the Himalaya 
ing these signs, is guided to Kapifavastu and the child is 
do him reverence, but instead of doing so, its feet were 
placed "Mted locks of the ascetic. The sage then 
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c a: .)»(:• ing food The Ihalunar^ o II* 
'izlvtil said * his prince will hereafttw ; iing 
1 * wid Siudhai:.ba>. " ir. ( .ons*. queiK.e of- which .iqi rn ; lv. 
■ SiJObafha.’i 


'.•tit 


t 

b he hitcoo i Ir.tivCii o. the prince, who wt»c fes.nt.« 9 i, 
t «.. . he w ; narnt.d. r. \ • td that if hr were U) :comr <? 

i j alt J Jv*v :!f! require : r* urn; \ :.i I r hat if h ... t*' 

} - omr a Buddha, h<; would be attended hy royal. pie * 

1 hat ir* either case, their children inighlJ.Hptig)i hjjfc cibfci 

pin * die v.ur. i.T to ih j a^u- eH father and propies^ -• 

.i(d will .jcnomi; u Butldldi ;r.d wer j$ d he him ih will *\r .10 

ice diu day . 11 

(' iIil \r ‘ d'n T i .nr h f \ ; .. , t estiva! t u* . ' 

:> * i' r ■ 1 ; f,-!rn m »• d.v 1 d j o: v i : ii^hl v. %p ,lb 

(t: S - 

ttor i: arrini»vr the rnarV. in the duid'o body, hold L-p » wo tin^et * 
>r»>; that h*dwill become tii >?r a Chakrava;:: or ^ PndUhi t> 
but; Kc 'dany.i, afterwards Cola'.. *r I cipl^holdj? vvon-; ibjgfr an 
,*• pi. ( 1 i. t r»c w!» :-.S5U»« dly L • j^liuudhti, who w»ll » vn.ve th 
veil , ol -in and ignorant from Ihe’WOfM* ' It / 

( : n comes ihc story of tl ■ ploughing f^tlvaf. Cfr • "feu* 

h • ... djtaaa goes o.' to . ;»’brau . ^ opeiiit o the -1*011, • * th. 

y~> is tiurn wait him. .u die .’juicing it.-.* baby • »• dJccdtf.. 1 

J ' - * i. i ll cf v -fed r . tli'; V,,! «nj fall r »*) hi ’ty 

IrmcL ul fih, Du i Ur *• Jh* shad * .vs of *11 other h ,d f^rrrd 

;hc .»• lujner svt* h fin • hil t i*i h 
* h quoted from H-irdy 1 
■(• Khys David** ii>s —''I*.v«*:4. . 

. . ?• n )*».n irt. a rhfld, tr , )i. > t» 

•narn* gfetut 1 y ^ 

Ul.dei tan 1 wh\ ;»uch 
, inveniinji. A\ n find tJ 
were inartha i’he f -.'. jwc. J 

tnafiy <•*[•<.• '*iav *, . u \ ^viSakhySi.i.-* . 

harpv *«• > bath t (Ui: ear nr < - 

b!. r. t*d I .oi.t’Mitit (die l.o : th 

bmg of 1 ij^ a? 
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>UI*vh Muni, S14 a i» (the 
conquer 01 }, lih.q;» *tl(l'ie 
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They therefore sent 
as his companions. 

^ order to procare a proper nurse for his son. Suddhadhana 
->emb\ed he princesses of the two cities of Kapilavastu and 


oli. “Sir was not to be tall, or else the neck of the infant 


'uld be sketched; nor too short, or his body would be bent; 
too lage, or his* legs would be contracted; nor too weak, 
his bo^y would not acquire firmmess ; nor of too full a 
.bit . or her milk would be hot and cause his skin to become 
d'; nor of too dark a complexion, or her milk would be cold 
ul cause his flesh to be in lumps :n some parts hard and in 
>Uts soft.” One hundred princesses were at last chosen free 
un these faults. 


CHAPTER II. 


HIS YOUTH. 

' f i great astrologers said, " The lot of one possessed of 
•St narks will not be cast amidst the cares of household 
<*. Verily he will become a Buddha.” 

And the king asked, “ After seeing what, will my son for- 
ike the world ?” 

“ The four Visions,” was the reply. 

What arc they ?” asked the King. 

A man worn-out by age,” replied the Brahman/*—a man 
h—a dead body,—and a monk.” 1 

v The thought, •* f rom this time let no such things 

line rear my son. I here is no good mv son’s bo com i* • 
'\jVndlha. I should like to sc my son exercising rule an 
*/ir.ignty over the four great continents and the tw 
om;uid islands that surround them.” So saying, he plac< u 

0 
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roles anai. in the; tour directions f onu:, 
i^ids co^ew to th.* i;-ht of his son * 

Jl: kir o; \*\ml forth-- A- joo ai !<’.!.- r.rcw 

:est 

hod lienndt rhimli »;r r.v, d p,d - , *oiu ort 

'* i —chi' .SOW; f-owys if; !• .— nr. 1 rue •>-. *■ ‘o* ” 

at his mind be irmnersed in pie .si res he provi 
arty thousand beautiful eajjjipujg girls t Arp ,f 

Cic-alnma, uir - ;. . •» n • r»op of v.uties, 

( ..joymcid of gr< u luxury. 

Tin- .uv.it at .u.-onipier j>a)s~ j,Tlje Kui 
• 

’C Ji r prince and the,-prim.TH UjjOU a thronf of r 
p ■ d I k; < e«l of cor.secruti on v oon liiem from three rm> 

• • of c ml 'her oi silver am the thi.d of sliHl. At 
•’•’crd^ he bout■•.lhapon their bead \he royal bl Jem 
cJoerrd r.a U ’. whole oi ' kingdom. H«. li en . 

j ali hi$ retain* s ( iinjiiandihg thorn to bting ihiir prify ‘ 
so ihnf they tuiirct be f !u: ihfetior wives, ohjSi;. ^/i> 


J J 


; be rob liv ‘ r< olied Yfie j>rinc is very 
" v n . ).s to llii dri\ i».; Ins not icarri \ 
< f berv:jV; Hun should b% any v. r ) ‘IwouH 

coi-U.idi itS ih, w&uv fft has* not th r 

1 *!n,’on Jjuighu r s. \ cin(tOi< there > 

' •vin io one aIh, o u, rfk «l\»li‘uU of 
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J / . / y w time. On the dc / Appointed, an inn 
S^was >Ct ed an< * a vast mu» itcde assembled 1 
C t the dace. Surrounded by a countless retinue an 
ie -nesence of 160000 of his 1 lations, he took a bow 
:!i ec l : 'red the strength, of a thousan men to bend it, an 
olacing j ower en d i r the nail of the great tow of his rig it 
*'•■>*> wit ' [ Qut stan ding »•?, he thrummed he string of the bow 
' kh hi f finder nail easily, as if it wer : merely the bow by 
, ,’tton is cleansed. The sound produced by the 
1 "fn of the strain was so loud tin it rolled .0 -.he 
u .=. of a thousand Yoyanas and th * mnr seiz- 1- 


n -r of a thousand * - - terror SC1Z ‘ - 

• habitants of Jamvudwipa as they supposed that 

jn 61 , h it was not the season of rain. After this 

thundered, though it was n of a uarc . B ont 

placed four plantamt.es at ^ ^ the darU 
•ht of the arrow ie p steady an aim as to spli: 

«*“ s “ d the Upended. The prince al, ♦ 

;,ir from which any • hteen Shilpas though he 

•oved that he V^^/tllt he was equally well acquainted 
ever had a.teacher* and tin .J iyes were thus con- 

/ith many other Sciences. o ^ ^ was no ordinary 
need by what they saw and hea ^ ^ se „ t l0 

nng, and soon afterwards 4°>° i 
emam in the apartments of the palace. 


ceptor of the Prince and that he was sulcc^ cc p0ur ed wah 

learned Brahman Subbamitta upon whose ban 1 tntirel 

Ten he delivered him into his charge as a token that he w^entirel 

resigntd to his tare until he had acquired the knowle ‘ , 

sa ry or him to know',; while in other works it is said i at ® 

tepebjr at the time of his marriage. Nagasena says he ha * 
ccp f( js. (Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism p. 153 ) It is evident 
der some Teacher or Teachers when he was a boy. 

^Vnr. Oldenbergsays:— -We are told that the comm* 
ferried, but whether to one or to several wives is not 

Tu we find no reason to disbelieve the fact that he had but 
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s Rhys Davids ag ees with ou r views, , t 

tint 1^._ t __ _ * 



>int in exienso. 


H 


1 lie Southern Buddl 



one wife ; they give differe t names, but mean the same pe 
is called Yasodhara by Jigandet (see his Life and Legend ° f BlKl> 

P- P- 2 4'54‘ , 2 4) and the same by Hardy who adds that s \ U WaS * 
daughter of Suprabindhi (See his Manual of Buddhism pf ’* 14&t r 
206), but she is usually called simply Rahula Mata, the' molher ' 
Rahula, in the oldest authorities (see Jatakas 54, C- 5S ® t>0 ' 
Venaya Texts Vol. I, p . 108). The na.no of Subhadracan' • 

mere mistake for S' .hadrasansana and is there stated to be 4 
as Y a idhara. 

“ .„e Chinese Lij t; gives t h ree wives, vie% Yasodhara, the mot 
Rahula, Goutami and Monohara. The Chinese editor significantly ; 
concerijfhg the last; ‘‘Some Doctors of the Law say that the attendant? 
Monohara only knew her'name, but never saw her presence,” and 
evidently mythical person is never mentioned elsewhere. Goutan 
the name used only in one story which does not occur in any o 
uthority and the epithet would be applicable of course to every men 
ot the Goutuma clan, as Prajapati for instance is also called Gout* 
Goutami is made the daughter of Dandapani,. while Yasodhara, the 01 
wife who appears throughout the book, is made the daughter of Mai 


nama. 


" T,le LaIit Vistara speaks only of one wife Gopa, the daughter 
Dandapani, and relates of her the stories which are related elsewhere 
Yasodhara, but Fancaux in a Note to p. 152 of his work says th 
Goutaina had three wives, namely Yasodhara, Mrigaya or Gopa ai. 
Ltpalvarna, <f die last he gives one detail which identifies her will 
yasodhara, namely that she and Prajapati were the first Buddhi 
ruins. 


: 0 : 
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CHAPTER III. 




FOUR VISIONS. 

One day Siddhartha Goutama, wishing to go to his pleasure 
ardens, told his charioteer to harness his chariot. The latter 
cordin'<dy decked the gloriously beautiful chariot with all 
lappings and harnessed to it four State horses. The 
■ Buddha then ascended the chariot and went towards 

leautiful gardens. d, 

v'hcn he had gone a few steps, he saw betore him an o 
. passing by with difficulty.borne down as he was ' 
and decrepitude* Seeing h.m, he thus ashed . 

narioteer:—+ . , -> 1 

i ^ thU weak and lean man r 
“ O charioteer, who is this wea . L 

i hlc hones and arteru 

has been withered a " >» / . . hi4 ce, 

ible under the covering of his skins, his hair is * 
eth are gone, he goes tottering hent on is _ 

. . T - V >etian B 

“ Finally Alexander Cosma, the great autiori y \ ^ ara> 
ihism, mentions three wives and names the P e sa.ne, 

Jl pal varna, but stales elsewhere that the first two are tlu 
n another place that the name of the third was i n^av 0 . ■ 

- All this ,eems to he explicable on a very natural hypot ^ r 
eldest accounts agree in giving to Gputama, one \s.(e. ^ 

llusm, pages 50-.5D. For the Genealogy of Vasodhara see 1 ^ ^ 

* Wc give this chapter from ibiita Vistara- ^ 1 in iej 
♦has (verses) which Buddha said and tlfe charioteer uttere 

t fat ifscrsim 
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tharioteer thus replied :—* 

fe, this is an old man. His by ha .s £r; i 

senses have become weak. F ir .5 n0 \ / 
work and i> thoroughly helpless. His friend am ti 
have abondoned him as a withered tree by 
beasts.” 

The prince then said in great sorrow :—+ 
tell me truly, is this state his own individual . 
is it the universal law? Tell me soon its real c 
I can think over this matter.” 

The charioteer replied :—J u Sire, it is the mi 
of Nature. Every man, woman or child would • e tr 
f ate. Your parents, your relations, you your5 l 
to it.” 

“ Shame then to life!” Saying this, he orderee char 
er to turn back towards home. He did not that • go 
' pleasure gardens. 


'wSjTOira mfez 11 

1 cpsw trq fw?T VT"TTf% 

wrtffa W ^ wwr 

jfhr’ ssnjri 

?wrafin? gtfa ^f% 5 rrfir% 1 
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the king his father heard this, he asked, “ Why does 
lrn back so hurriedly ?” 

ias seen an old man •” they said, “ and having seen 
uas come back." 

his you ruin me !” exclaimed the king, “ Quickly get- 
>ncerts and plays. So long as he continues in the 
t of pleasure, he will not turn his thoughts to for- 
2 world.” 

days later, Siddhartha again started for his pleasure 
and again turned back. Me saw before him a man 
on the way-side forsaken and abandoned by all. 
im he thus asked his charioteer * 
irioteer, who is this man, who is a mere skeleton, 
earance lying in his own excreta, groaning so in 


he charioteer replied :—t ^ 

Sire, this man is ill; lie is at the point of death and is 
v in great sufferings. There is no cure for him, and no 
»e for him ; he will soon die ?” 

The prince came back to his palace morose and sad. A 
w days after he again went out and saw a large body 


*55 fa art! i 


+ tnft trr?r 

o£ftfw?iq ^TT^rPrTmrr. 
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buddha. 
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/■carrying a dead body. On seeing it he 
irioteer, what is this ? Why are they car r yin 
on a cot ? Why are the people following him witn 
led hair? Why are they weeping and cryW 
their breast ?” 

The charioteer replied :—f 
“ Sire, this man is dead! He will never aga 
parents, sons, friends and relations. He is gone for 
this world." 


<SL 


0n llearil) g this the prince sighed and said 
“ Shame to youth which will end in old age ! S 
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is surrounded by innumerable diseases ! 
cd man who plunges in pleasure l 
He came back to his palace and did not see any one for 


y> together. He then once more cante out and went to- 
rds i s pleasure gardens, but saw a monk passing by. On 
i ng him, he thus asked his charioteer * 

Charioteer, who is this man clad in yellow clothes walk- 
b) peaceful, calm and gentle, never looking up or to any 


! he charioteer replied :—j* 

Sire, he is a mendicant. He has abandoned all desires, 
ns left the world. He looks every one with equal eyes, 
li vs upon alms.” 
i'he prince said:—J 

' Yes, 1 like this. The learned men always praise such a 
e This is the happiest of all lives,” 
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re asked his charioteer to turn back, and he rt&i ikTt 
is palace.* 


* Or. Oldenberg does not believe that the four visions as r . • r 
by the ancient chroniclers did really take place. He says \ 
age desired to see illustrated in concrete occurrences, -how for* 
time and with impressive power the thoughts of old age, ri: 
death crept over the young man, healthy and in the freshn . , , 

and how he was directed by some insignificant example to - 
which leads away beyond the power of all suffering. Thi • 
vented or rather transferred to the youth of G^Mtama, a legci 
wa3 narrated of one of the legendary Buddhas of by-gone; 
familiar history of the four drives of the youth, to the garde;, 
the town, during which the pictures of the imp imanence of e 
earthly presented themselves to him one after the other ir 
of a helpless old man, a sick person and a dead body and : ' . 
religious mendicant with shaven head wearing yellow garrm 
him—a picture of peace and deliverance f;Gm all pain of imperi 
In that way later tradition concocted this narrative preparator 
flight of Goutama from his home." 

To substantiate his theory, Oldenburg quotes the following f. 
iPali Texts. 

Wffrat srnfT* firwrit wrat ^rnr 

x?i r€r i wrm fvr^m fag 
u\ r 'ffacr, wit grrvrr^ wrm i 

txv 'TT ^TrST cfTR^FTT « r< 

^ fat w ihrtf v ■■ 

(See Anuguttara Nikaya Vol. I). 

Dr. Oldenberg then remarks .-—“Now follows the naira* 
the thought of old age, disease and death is awakened in hir 
with ends the part of that text beaming in this matter. Let it be rf 
that the origin of these thoughts is not here attributed to an 
0( :currence like the well-known four excursions. The histon «. /' * 
ex ^ursions has been transferred to the later legends as i- 
CX pr^s s ly stated in the Jataka in page 59 from the Mahapadh 
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GOTAMI AND THE DANCING GIRLS. 


mt chronicler says:— Arrayed in all his 
j|f)jr { ic musicians exhibiting each one his peculiar 
, ahmans honouring him with words of joy and 
;ia('l the men of lower castes with festive cries and 
praise,—Siddhartha Goutama ascended his superbly 
i?j 'd car in order to return to the city from his pleasure 

that time Suddhadhana the king heard that Yasodhara 
zen birth to a son, and sent a message to him saying 
e known my joy to my son/’ The future Buddha, as 
as ascending the chariot, heard this news aud said sadly, 
impediment has come into being a new bond has 

i into existence!” 

vhen the messenger returned, the king eagerly asked 
hat did my son say ?” And the messenger replied, “ The 
ce said, “a Rahula (impediment) has come into being.” 
hearing this, the king gave this command, “ Hence- 

ii let Rahula be my grandson s name. 

Bui young Goutama returned home thoughtful and sad. 
villagers were delighted at the birth of the child, their 
s only grandson. Goutama’s return therefore became 1 an 
‘i a n<l he entered Kapilavastu amidst a crowd of rejoicing 
non Among the sounds of triumph which greeted his 
onr specially is said to have-attracted his attention !* 

a Nikaya) where it is introduced as referring to the Buddha 
issi. Of Gotama Buddha the excursions arc as far as I know 
er narrated in the Tripitaka/’ 

* See Nidan Katha, Buddhist Birth Stories, piges, 80—82. 

The original of the song is the following :— 

falDJrT «T*T *TRTm 

» 
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noble vergtn, his causin, Kisa) Goutami bv 11J 
to the upper storey of her palace to see ib 
pass by, and she beheld the beauty and majesty c n 

Pleased and delighted at the sight, she burst ft 
song of joy. 

Blessed indeed is that mother. 

Blessed indeed is that father, 

Blessed indeed is that wife, 
ho owns this Lord so glorious !* 

Hearing this, the young prince thought to himself, 
seeing such a one, the heart of his mother is made hapn J 


.1 


^ . --..y uuiuv. ilcipj 

icart of his father is made happy, the heart of his 


made happy. This is what she says 1 She speaks of H 
NESS 1 But by what means this HAPPINESS, and Peaci 
gained ? Sweet is the lesson this song makes me hear!” 

rhc-ii taking from his neck a string of pearls worth a 
died thousand, he sent it to Kisa Goutami. Delighted at 
she thought, “ Prince Siddhartha has fallen in love with ». 
But the prince-took no further notice of her and went to 
k Ijice. 


^rfxiefT 
^ ^Prrfj- 
ttRt i 


Niblihuta means Nirvana as well as happiness. 

* Kfl >' s Davids thus comments on the versp 11 ^ 

i,m. r t . reverse recited by Ktsa Goul 

The force of the passages j s d ue , ,, 

to the Buddhist, the words Nibbuta and 

m western languages cover exactly the same ground or conote the san 

Ul mJt eXP M,‘ m ; uH y°“yo»..nfama»r with Indian mo I 
° ! h0Ufirht . W0U,d ho difficult any where and impossible in a note . b- 
tiieir meaning is pretty clear from the above sentences. See Buddlv 
oirtn lories page 80, 
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x eupon women, clad in beautiful attires, skilifuf 
and song and lovely as heavenly virgins, brought their 
nusical instruments, and ranging themselves in order danced 
'd sang an played delightfully. But the Prince, his heart 
ig estranged from all worldly matters, took no pleasure in 
n and fed asleep. 

The won ' i on seeing him asleep said, « He for whose 

>ve w • • performing is gone to sleep? Let us sleep 

,°' rh len laid asldc their musi cal instruments and lav 
lovvn^ steep. J 

A<dcad night Siddhartha Goutama awoke and sat up ; 
,1e fed with sweet-smelling oil, were just burning out', 

fo av befogs him a scene which filled him with disg'ust He 

>aw thewomen lay asleep scattered all over the room._their 

llr disEevelled, their dress in disorder;—some foaming at the 
°uth, s)me grinding their teeth, some yawning, some niut- 
•ring m their sleep, and some gaping. 

Seeing this woful change in their appearance, he became 
kiv ni.uh disgusted with lust and luxury. To him that 
lagnificent bpartment seemed to be a charnel-house full of 

! ,alh "° me cor P ses - Life, whether in the worlds subject to 
i as»ions, or in the worlds of form, or in the world formless 

rr 1 t0 f hi ? Hke . St3ying in a h ° USe that had become 

iVeHmr h °! deV0Unn S flames - An France of intense 

° Ul ,Km him - " ,l «I 


H 

tie re 


fiot up and Went to the door and called out, •' Who is 


Clnnna, who had been . 

It i: I, Sir, Channa.” P ‘ ng ' n thc ant e-room, answered. 


“ ‘ am resolved, beloved Clnrm, . 

, . . anna » to accomplish today the 

great renunciation—saddle me a horse.” } 

Finding from his appearance that it was useless to stop 
'"*• Channa went to the stable yard and saw by the light 




Jainp he carried the mighty steed named h 


BUDDHA. 



quietly at a splendid spot. " This is the very ste.' 
i should saddle today,” thought he and saddled Kantaka. 


: 0 : 


CHAPTER V. 


HIS THOUGHTS. 


What is the reason that led Goutamato aboi ion his bmc, 
his wife and child ? Are the four visions,—the words of Kisa 
Goutami and the disgusting appearance of the dancing girU-" 
the sole causes of his great renunciation ? What were W 
thoughts before he left the house. Oldenberg says 
can very readily understand how in the oppressive monotony 
of idle ease and .satiated enjoyment, there may have come 
directly over an earnest and vigourous nature a mood of 
restlessness, the thirst for a career and a struggle for 
.highest aims and the despair at the same time to find an) 
t hing to assuage that thirst in the empty world of transitory 
pleasure. Who knows anything of the form which thesi 
ti< oughts may have assumed in the mind of the yo4tli and 
ho w "far the impulse which pervaded that age and led men 
■and women to leave house for an ascetic life, acting from 
without upon these inner predispositions may have influenced ; 
him also ?” 

Rhys Davids says :—t “ The mere sight of an old pan, . 
diseased stranger, or even of a dead body, would be •iry-uffi- | 
cient of itself to work so powerful an effect on the mind of 


• ^ee Oldenberg’s Buddha, page 101. 
f See his Buddhism pages 29-30. 
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//as not already keenly sensible to the mysterie 
— d of death. But we find in this ancient tradit m 
on of what in the main we must ourselves believe 
e uue explanation of the cause which induced 
o abandon his family and his home. He was pro- 
. ti.fi first,—he was certainly not the-last,—who in 
st of prosperity aud comfort has felt a yearning and 
. which nothing could satisfy and which has robbed 
n d'arm all earthly gains and hopes. This va<me dis- 
tion deepens with every fresh proof of the apparent 
y of life and does not lose but gain in power when, as 
. ported in the case of Goutama, it arises more from sym- 
fy with the; sorrows of others than from any personal 
ow 01 one’s own. At last the details of daily life became 
1SU 1 portable and the calm life of the hermit troubled with 
‘ le ol hese things seems a haven of peace where a life of 
r denial and earnest meditation may lead to some solution 
the strange enigmas of life.” 

Now let us see what Buddha himself said about his 
oils before his great renunciation. He thus spoke to 
ciplcs after describing the luxuries that surrounded him 
places:— 

y disciples, with such wealth was I endowed and in 
/eat magnificence did I live. Then these thoughts 
'itnm me.—A weak minded, every day man, although 
^/ A llabIe to decay and is not free from the power 
^ 1 *'^ s horror, revulsion and disgust if he sees 

1 on in old age ; the horror he then feels recoils 
>f !n° ^hject to decay and am not fi*ee from 
f l o Should I also who am subject to decay 
the power of old age, feel horrors, 

This 


T 

self. 

r c>f old 
am not free from 


Uion aruf disgust if I 'see another' ir> old age? 
d not be becoming to toe ?’ Whilst I thus reflected, 
isciples., in my own mind, all that buoyancy of youth 
thvell s in the young sank within me. While I, mv 
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>]es, thus reflected in my mind all that spirit of 
'\s in life, sank within me.” 


We who believe in Karma say that Buddha ^ 


the renunciation by the Karma of his previous bi¬ 
left home, because his Karma destined him to be 


Buddha. At the time when Buddha was born, India 


ing through a great religious revolution.* The Vedic 
of the Brahmans had been much weakened by th< 
physics of the Upanishads. The Brahmans Were 
Vedic Sacrifices, but there was another class of men,— 
all the four castes,—who passed by these sacrifices,—em 
in meditation and found out the cause of the Uni 
and the nature of man. Various men of the class pro. 
gated various means for salvation, for the cessation of 
and misery, and for the final emancipation from the. bonds 
rebirths. Amongst these the abandonment of Ir me a* 
family and renunciation of the world were the most pro’ 
nent. Men, young as as well as old, fled from thei >on. 
and passed their times in the recesses of the dee t 
or in the caves of inaccessible hills and mountains. T 
passed their life either in meditation or in austerities 
hope of finally acquiring Salvation. 

Buddha was not the only prince of his time w 
luxury and pleasure behind and lived thr lite of a 
to get eternal Peace. In tact when Buddha was born.‘ 
the rage of the time;— it had almost grown to be a ; 
for men to doiv the garb of an ascetic and roam ov 
country. When Siddhartha Goutama left his wife anc. 
his palace and abundance, he had no idea, —no ambr 
to be the Buddha,—to be the Saviour of Mankind 
disgusted with worldly luxuries and pleasures, he felt kcr 
the existence of the miseries that visit man at every - 
He was alarmed of the old age, disease and dea th, and 


* See Introduction, 
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•use to escape; and if possible, to get rid of Ilk 
r-t with disappointment after disappointment in his ^ 

' \ 1 , Eternal Peace. It was then that his thoughts^ 
^ towards Buddhahood which he finally attained. 

.us it was that circumstances led him to what he became, 
it was that Karma of his previous births made him 
birth the great Buddha which lie was in course of be- 
r through many previous births. 


-:o> 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 

Whilst Channa was absent in the stable preparing the 
■>rse, Siddhartha thought of seeing his wife and child for the 
st tim*. He vent to the apartment of Yasodhara, and 
• ting the door he saw his beloved wife lying on a couch 
> ‘imded by flowers. She was asleep,—her hand embracing 
ofant. The prince saw that in order to take up his son, 
must remove the mother’s arm which would cause her to 
Me knew if she awoke, she would beseach him, tears 

tesol^ 1 ** CVt n ° l *° a ^ an( ^ on h- er * This might shake his' 

1 f i tlOI> ^^kWrefore remained on the threshhold, took a 

f . ki.s wife and childj and withdrew his foot 

Irom the dour. rr. lk . 

the pal »ce lheh descended U the courtyard of 

r the StC ‘ d Kanlaka « llc left the city at the dead 

c i gi , ranna accompanying him. He did not stop till 
he arrived at the bank of the Aroma. At thi, place, he 
,nvsent:d the horse together with all his ornaments to 
' anna and gave him permission to return. But Channa 
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his desire to accompany him and to abaml 
fc^Siddhartha promised to fulfill his- wishes at ,s 
future date and strongly urgeu Kim to go back to 
vastu. “ Go, Channa/’ said he, “and inform my fata-.^ 
mother Prajapati, my wife, and the people of the cm,, 
I have become an ascetic. Ask them not to be sorry for 


@L 


The noble Chann v i began to weep, but he was at la.- 
vailed upon by the prince to return to the city, and l\e 


away weeping. 

The prince then cut off his hair by his own sword, a 
meeting a poor man on the road exchanged his robe with h 
Then as a beggar and a mendicant he walked on towards t 
city of Rajagriha.* 

Round this city, the Capital of the kingdom of Magadha,- 
one of the biggest and most important city then in India, 
were many hills,t on which lived some of tin* most famous 
Brahman philosophers and learned men,—men who knew all 
about religion, and professed to point out the path of Salvation. 
When he arrived at Rajagriha, his appearance created a gre< 
sensation. He was every inch a prince,—both in look and i 


* For the description of Rajagriha, See General Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography of India pp. 462—468. Hamilton's Gazetteer says . lli.^ 
place is Till known by the name of Rajgir and is situated about 
sixteen miles south of the town of Bchar. It was abandoned by Aso<a 
and when visited by Fa Hian was entirely desolate and uninhabite 
thou,>h a few Buddhistital remains could he traced. The surrounding 
country is covered with a great variety of ruins. It is a celebrated place 
of Hindu pilgrimage and is also honoured by the jains who every year 
resort thither in great numbers, and have built temples in the five hills 
by which the valley is surrounded. In 1811 there was a Hindu hermit 
here who had seated himself in the open gallery of a thatched hut 
where he sat all day in the posture in which Buddha is represented. 

without motion or speech.’’ ,y 

+ The city of Rajagriha was surrounded byjfive Kill- which were callci 
ni the Mnhabharata Vail.ara, Varaba, Vrishava, Rith.-Om, 
Chaitaka. 
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’ever meanly garbed he was, the attention o 
Ils naturally drawn towards him. 
eople talked among themselves ; some said, “he was 
- king of gods the others said, “ How do you talk ? 
* d he be Indra ? Where are his elephant and discus? 
m certainly be the Maha Brahma”* 


The e izens then went to their king Bimbasara and 
rme? liim that a mysterious being had arrived in the 
The king went «to the place where Buddha was then 
ying and asked him who he was. When he was in- 
ned that he was but a poor mendicant ascetic, he offered 
1 immense wealth and invited him to live in his city. But 
ddha declined his kind offer with thanks, and leaving the 
ly ho went to the hill where the learned Brahman philo¬ 
sophers lived.f 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 

He attached himself first to one of these great Brahman 
Teachers, named .Mara; but soon finding that he had only 
earning, and not salvation to give away to his pupils, he went 
to another named Udraka. He learned under him all khat the 

-—-i___ 

, vvr^ Hardy Manual of Buddhism, pp 161—162. 

* U ^ nrm - Lt:t home to lead a hermit’s life, he 
>t age. His chroniclers says 

“ The ascetic Gouiama hos tmn* * . . , sssness while 

a pone Irom home into home! A , , 

•1 young, young in years, i„ ,| le bloom of youthful b(enR ; *" 

reshness ot We. The azotic Goutama, although hi pa. . * d,d 
: sh it, although t\ev shed tears and wept, has al his !*"' a " d 
i shaved, has put on yellow garments and has gone, fu 1 
c into homelessness.” t ^ 

151 ?^ 
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Philosophy had to teach about this worl 



Rhys Davids writes One of the most frequ 
culted tenets of the Brahmans was a belief in the e 
penance as a means of gaining superhuman power d 
sight, and when Goutama, after studying the systems i L 
and Udraka, was still unsatisfied, he resolved to ; mi 
and see what progress he could himself make by this t U 
vaunted method. He withdrew accordingly into the jurr 
of Uruvela,* and there for six years, attended by five faith 
disciples,t he gave himself up to the severest penances u? 
he was wasted away to a shadow by fasting and self-mor 
fication.”J 

The ancient chronicler says:—The prince reflected tin 
by living in this easy manner, he was not taking the proper 
course and that he must endure hardships of a kind much 
more severe. “ If I receive,” he thought, “ ps much food as 
a Sessamum seed in size, it would be sufficient. I require 
nothing 'more.” By rejecting all solid food, his body 
became of a dark colour and the thirty-two signs disappeared. 
€ *’ rom -the same cause, though he had previously the streng th 
of ten kotis and ten thousand elephants, he was now so 
t0 be Enable to stand ; and on.- night, after walking 
and meditating until the third watch, he fell senseless to the 
ground. 

He then gave up all penances. He found that penances 
and austerities could not lead a man o Salvation. Dis- 
appointeal and disgusted,—with pain and sorrow,— he gave up 

io'nau\d: nanCCS;and the ,aboursof six'long years came 


* Ur* 

, ^yvela 5 near modern Buddha paya. 

id / ' 2 * r narlCS were Kowdan yai Bhaddaj, % v d.anarna, W; 
ssaji, 

v hys pavkL’ Buddhism, p. 34—35. 
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/hr was almost dying of starvation, a villag 
n'amed Sujata came to him and nursed him with 
ddha never forgot her kindness and said in his 
oment that her food was the best that was ever 
o him, tor after pertaking of her food, he attained to 
Dod. 

1 he regained his strength, he again took up his 
.d robes. Seeing this, his five followers, who stuck 
V for the last six years, left him in disgust, saying among 
emselves, Goutama has fallen from the path of righteous- 
ess ; he has become a heretic. 

“ When sympathy would have been most welcome, he 
cund his friends falling away, his disciples leaving him. On 
he very day when his followers had gone, he wandered out 
wards the banks of the Niranjana ,* * receiving his morning 
neal from the hands of good Sujata. He sat himself down 
to eat it under the shade ot a large treet to be known from 
that time as the Sacred Bo-tree .% 


* This river is now called Fnlgu, 
t Ficus religious &c. 

I See Rhy David’s Buddhism pp. 38—39. It stood in modern 
iha Gya. lamilton’s Gazetteer says“This country was after- 
Js called Buddha Gya. It was completely deserted when visited 
Fa Hian who calls it Kia—Ye. Hieung Thsang says that the 

*vn is situated in a very strong position, but he found very few 
habitants. A few hundred yards west of the Niranjana river in a 
in 01 groat extent, about five miles from Gya proper, there are 
narkable remains, that now consist 01 confused heaps of brick and 
one exhibiting traces oi having been once regularly arranged. \ her'j 
a building called tl, e temple of Buddha, built of brick and lofty, Lc- 
mbling at a distance a huge glass-house (probably a dagoba) and ’now 
ihoney-combed with age as to excite surprise that it continues ^rcct. 
fhc religion of Bud-Ilia may be considered as completely extinct, in this 
neighbourhood, bi?t a few pilgrims came occasionally from distant 
. ou’ilries to visit its monuments. On the terrace behind the temple, 

, l ou! tree is growing which the Hindus suppose to have br.cn plan' 
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It is supposed by the Buddhists that it is ex. 
earth. In 1812 this tree was in full vigour and ai 
be 100 years of age, but a similar one may have existed in the 
when the temple was entirea circular elevation of brie! 
raised round its root in various eccentric circles, and on one e: 
has been placed a confused heap of images and carved fragmei 
taken from the rivers. Indeed the number of images scatt 
this place for 15 or 20 miles in all directions is almost incred 
they all appear to have originally belonged to tli2 great temple or i. c 
which seems to have been the grand quary for the whole, and ca* 
from thence to different places. Many of these are now worshipped 
the Brahman ical Hindus. Besides inscriptions establishing the Buddh; 
origin of many of these images, they may be distinguished by tK 
enormous size and destension of their ears and also by a mark on the 
palm of the hand and'soles of the feetd’ 

Asiatic Researches Vol, X X writes :—“ In 183/5 Buddha Gya was 
visited by two Burmese Envoys from the king of Ava accompanied by 
Captain G. Burney. In the 20th Vol of the Asiatic Researches there is 
a translation of an inscription in the Burmese language discovered a. 
that time in the court of the monastry called Guru Mat. The transla¬ 
tion ic by Captain Burney who transmitted it to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society with a translation of the Report made by the Vakils to the king 


together with a copy of a picture representing the Pipul tree and ihe sur¬ 
rounding scenery made by a Burmese printer in the suite of the Vakil* 
A/<:r zimile of the inscription appears in the Researches, but the picti 
is not given. The Vakils write 10 thp king thus :—' Proposing 
invite a pi._ce from »h. western branch of Buddha's excellent tree to r 
ceed to the Burmese kingdom to the spot where religion shines and . 
protector of religions dwells, your Majesty’s slave Mengyee-Maha-tsei 
th 00 , walked round the tree from the right to the left and poured o 
some iose-.valor, when ov.jng to the great virtues of your Majesh 
worthy to be styled the Protector of Religion, your slave beheld wilhi 
the brick platform of five gradations which surround the body of the tret 
a .> high up ns the branches strike off, what was wonderful, having never 
happened before, most curious and most excellent, and what contradict- . 
the c ommon saying that a small Pipul tree does not grow under a laf'gc 
one; V,t was a Buddha's adorable tree, of the size o r a Chinese needle, 
with on4y four leaves and evidently produced by and of the same const? 
let in. ps rt as the large Buddha's excellent tree- lighted who * 

■>ur Mnj? -ty's slave repeated his solemn appeal and refully gai 

p’jnt. It is growing in your slave’s posse: .ion, t in cons 
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^m/and leaves being very tender, it cannot now be forwarkle 
Majesty.” The Junior Envoy says in his Journal :—‘ 'The principal 
uardian of the tree, Mahunt Jogee, told me that the Engliish Chief has 
ven him 27 villages contiguous to Buddh’s tree and that he lives on the 
~nue derivable from the same. He occupied a three storeyed brick 
e all his disciples and subordinate Jogees living in the lawn and 
rmost portions of it. On asking him how many disciples and fol- 
. he had, he said upwards of 500, some near him and some at a dis- 
The circumference of Buddh’s tree on a line with the top of the 
..mg brick platform of five gradations which forms its throne and 
J is 35 cubits high, measured 19 cubits and 10 finger's breadh. The 
tree rises 44 cubits above the brick platform. From the top of the 
tree to the terrace on the ground on the eastern side may be 80 cubits or a 
little more, apparently the boughs and small branches which once grew 
jpwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
literally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does 
not correspond with that mentioned in the Scriptures. 11 Rhys Davids thus 
writes about the great Bo-Tree“This Tree came to occupy much the 
same position among the Buddhists as the Cross among the C hribtians. 
Worship was actually paid to it. An offshoot from it is still growing on 
the spot where the Buddhist pilgrims found it and where they believed the 
original tree had grown in the ancient temple at Buddha Gya, built about 
500 A. D. by the celebrated Amarsinha. A branch of it planted at 
Anuradhpura in Ceylon in the middle of the third century B. C. by 
daughter of Asoka and sister of Mahendra is still growing there.*' 

Of the Bo-tree at Anuradhapura Sir Emerson Tennent writes thus - 
e Bo-tree of Anuradhpura is in all probability the oldest historical 
u in the world. It was planted 288 years before Christ and hence is 
w ^167 years old. Ages varying from one to four thousand years 
ive been assigned to the Boabas of Senigal, the Eucalyptus of Tosma- 
a, the Dragon tree of Orotava, the Willingtonia of California and the 
hestnut of Mount Etna. But all these estimates arc matter of conjecture 
nd such calculations, however ingenious, must be purely inferential, 
whereas the ages of the B:>-iree is matter of recoi l. Its conservcncy has 
been an object of solicitude to successive dynasties and the story of its 
vicisitudes has been preserved m a sec ics of continuous Chronicles among', 
the most authentic that have been handed down by mankind." 
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MARA. 

Disenchanted and dissatisfied Goutama had give 
all that men value most to seek Peace in secluded studv 
Self-denial. Failing to attain his object learning 
uii,doni of others and living the simple life of a student, he h 
devoted himself to that intense meditation and penance which, 
ah the philosophers of the time said, would raise men above 
the Gods. Still unsatisfied, longing always for a certainty that 
nu ^ ever J us t beyond his grasp, he had added vigil to 
- and penance to penance, until, when to the wondering 
' lew others, he* had become more than a Saint. His indomi¬ 
table resolution and faith had suddenly and completely 
broken down. Then when sympathy would have been most 
welcome he found his friends falling away and his disciples 
leaving him. .The philosophy he had trusted seemed to 
be doubtful; the penance he had practised so long had 
r njght no Certainty, no Peace and all his .old trmptatio 
c back upon him with renewed force.* 

I lius sitting underneath the great Bo-tree, disappoin, 

•ui c t ji i.ti.d, Siddhartha Gouiama was overwhelmed wi 
temptations, temptations logo hmkto his kingdom, to live 
pleasures and luxuries,-to be a king of all kings. These we. 
the thoughts that filled his mind. It was indeed a -ret 
strug,i, u, get rid of those thoughts, to avoid these tempta 
tions -to Je ( ,v and to destroy the great Tempter, Mata 
the fcvil tendency of the mind.f 

* See Kliys Davids’ Buddle^p. p.'38—39. ‘ 

+ f‘ yS °^tt lhus S P eaks «f Mara : - "There now ensued 
*0oi Ijiif in Goutama's mind, described in both the Southern r 

\ fortheru accounts with all the wealth of Poetic imagery of which „ 
mind is matter. The crisis culminated on a day, each event o 
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,n l ^ e Buddhist lives of their revered Teachei 
legends in which the very thoughts passing through the mind 
if Goutania appear in gorgeous descriptions as angels of darkness or of 
'ght. Unable to express the struggle of his soul in any other way, they 
^present him sitting sublime, calm and serene, during violent attacks 
ide upon him by a visible Tempter and his wicked angels armed by all 
inds of Weapons,” (See Buddhism, p 36.) 

Oldenberg writes “The toil by which the spirit seeks purity, rest 
d deliverance, pictures itself to the religious consciousness of Buddhism 
a struggle against a hostile power. This power of the evil, of the 
orrow which opposes a resistance to man’s escape from its shackles— 
whence comes it? Buddhist thought holds aloof from this problem. 
To be curious about the origin of evil and of sorrow would amount to 
nothing less than prying into the origin of the Universe, for the inner¬ 
most essence of the world according to Buddhism consists in this thai it 
is subject to evil, that it is a state of continual sorrow. 

It is not, therefore, as the one by whom evil has come into the 
world, but rather as the Supreme Lord and as the chief sources of evil 
thought, word and deed, that the creed of the Buddha- looks upon Mara 
as the Evil One, the Prince of Death, for Mara means Death. The 
kingdom of this world with its pleasures is the kingdom of death. In 
the highest of the spheres of the universe which are given over to the 
dominion of pleasure, he rules with his host', as a powerful god ; thence 
he comes down to earth, when it is his object to attack the kingdom of 
Buddha and his saints. To simple faith Mara is a personal existence,— 
a personality limited by the confines of itm and space every one of 
which is as real as Buddha, as all men and all gods.” 


'J his is what Buddha himself said of Mara. (See Mahavaggi, 
Sutt-i Nipata, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X. p 69- 7 1.) 

“ lo m whose mi ] was intent upon exertion near the river Niran- 
j-ma, having entered my . !f and given myself to meditation for the sake 
ot acquiring Nibbana, came Namuchi (Mara) speaking words full of 
compassion - “ lhou art 1 . ic», ill-favoured ; Death Is in toy neighbour¬ 
hood A thousandth part of thee is the property of Death; only onr 
part belong* to life. Living life. O thou venerable onr, is Utter. Living 
thou wilt be able to do good w >rk>. Wlr , thou live st 1 religious ’life 
and feedcst the sacrificial tire, manifold go id work- arc woven to 
What dost thou want with exertion ? Diffi uh »; the w ay of exertion 
.ifficulL to pass, difficult to enter upon/ 1 Saying these verses Mara st 
near me/' *° l 
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^-qjoet-biographers then describe in glowing 
*^ieat battle with the Evil One.* Mar;, thus addressee 
Buddha, “ O Kshatriya, rise up quickly, for you may wel’ 
fear;—your death is. at hand.” But Bodhisattwa’s hear 
remained unmoved ; no fear was there. Mara instantly cli* 
charged his •arrows, but the Bodhisattwa regarded not th 


to Mara thus spoke I :—"Go, O thou frieiu* if the indolent, t 
wicked one, for what purpose hast thou come l . Even the least go 

work is no use to me, and what good works -quired, Mara ought U 

tell. I have faith and power, and understan. is found in me. While 

thus exerting myself, why do you ask me to i ve ? This burning wind 

, will dry up even the current of the rivers : should it not by degrees dr; 

, up my blood while I am exerting myself ? While the blood is drying up 
, the bile and the phlegm are dried up, while the flesh is wasting awn) 
the mind gets more tranquil and my attention, understanding ant. 
meditation get more steadfast. 

I While l am living thus, having felt the extreme sensations, my 
mind does not'Iook for sensual pica*- es. Behold a being’s Purity. 

Lust thy first army L called.- ‘iscontcnt thy second.—thy third is 
called H : »w.;r and Thurst,—thy ft -h Desire,—thy fifth is called Sloth 
and Drovvfuieis,—thy sixth Cowai ice,—thy seventh Doubt,—thy eighth 
Hypoerecy and Stupor, Gain, Fa? c Honour, and what Celebrity has 
been falsely obtained,—and be who exults nimself and despises others, 
tin ; O Nainuchi, is thine, the black one’s,—fighting army." (This evi¬ 
dently shown that by Mara Buddha meant not a separate Being as 
Satan, but tdinply a mental state,—the Tendency cf the Mind to evil.) 
None but a hero conquering it and afu iing it obtains joy." 

Radha, one of Buddha’s disciples, asks "Mara, Mara, thus people 
say, O Sire. Wherein, O Sire, comm-i$. the Being of Mara ?” To him 
Buddha thus replied Where there- is corporal from, 0 Radha, there 
is Mara, «r he who kill* or U whp is dying. Therefore, O Radha, 
look upon corporal form as being Mara, or that it is he who kills, 
or he who is dying, or • ckness, or an abscess, or a wounding dart, 01 
impurity, or impure existence. Whoever regards it thus understand 
it correctly* (See Snmyutta Nikayn, Vol, 11.) 

• S ee Bttjjldha Cha/ifa , 13th Saiga, and Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-Kin 

’s Iran‘'tailed, by Samuel Beal in the Sacred Books of the Ea. 

t l xi::, gages 147-150. % 
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“Now I must assemble my army host and pressk 
by force”; he having thus thought, Mara’s army suddenly 
assembled round. “Each assumed his own peculiar form*. some 
were holding spears, others grasping swords, others p natch- 
i .1 g up trees, others wielding diamond maces,—thus were 
diey armed with every sort of weapon. Some had heads like 
hogs, others like fishes, others like asses, others like horses, 


some with forms like snakes, or like the ox, or the savage 
tiger, some lion-headed and some dragon-headed and some 
like other kinds of beasts. Some had many heads on one 
body-trunk, with faces having but. single eye, and then 
again with many eyes; some great-bellied, mighty-bodied, 
and others thin and skinny, ’belly-less, others long-legged, 
mighty-kneed, others big-shanked and fat-calved; some 
dancing and shrieking, some jumping onwards with their 
feet together; some striking one another as they went; 
others flying and leaping between the trees ; others howling, 
or hooting or screaming or whining with theii evil noiseb 
shaking the great earth. Thus did this wicked goblin troop 
encircled on its four sides the,Bnddhi 1 ree. Some were bent 
on tearing his body to pieces, others in devouring it whole. 
But not a hair of Bud Ilia head was moved, and Mara’s 
host was filled with sorre v. Filled with fear, Mara took 
his way to his own abode, r d all his host overwhelmed with 
grief and disappointment fled away. The mind of Bodhi- 
sattwa remained peaceful a 1 quiet.”* * 

When the conflict 'began bytween the Saviour of the 
world and the Ihince. of Evil, a thousand appalling theteor- 
fell; clouds and darkness prevailed. Even this earth, vvit^ 
the oceans and mountains it contains, though it is uncor. 
scious, qunkid like a conscious being—like a fond bride whet 
forcibly torn from her bridegroom—like the iestoons of a 
vine shaking under the blasts of a vvhirled-wind. Tin ocean 
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(Mr the vibration of this earth-quake; rivers fl 



rards their sources; peaks of lofty mountains, wher 
countless trees had grown for ages, rolled crumbling down to 
the earth;—a fierce storm howled all around; the roar of tin; 
concussion became terrific; the very sun enveloped itself i.. 
awful darkness ; and a host of headless spirits filled the air.”* 




CHAPTER IX. 


THE BUDDHA. 

1 HE sun had not gone down when the Prince overcame 
Mara. At the tenth hour, he received the Wisdom by which 
he knew the exact circumstances of all the beings who have 
ever existed in the endless and infinite worlds. At the 
twelvth hour, he received the Divine Eyes by which he saw 
all things within the space of the infinite Sakwalas as clearly 
as if they were dose at hand. At the tenth hour again, he re¬ 
ceived the Knowledge that unfolds the causes of the repitition 
ol existence, and at that time he received also the knowledge, 
by which he was enabled to investigate these causes from 
fheir end to their source, and from their source to their end • 
t pe great earth ot the ten thousand Sakvalas called out in 
approbation by sections of twelve and twelve, a hundred' and 
*enty thousand times, and said “Sadhu !” After this Buddha 
btained in order the privileges of the Four Paths and their 


’ We purposely quote in rxtenso in this Chapter and in the next 
the form of the narrations as the immediate followers ol Buddha left 
us, so that our readers may have an idea of their quaint style and 
phraseology. 
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/Then at the dawn of the next day, every rc__ 

_lesire being destroyed, the beings in the endless and 

nfi nite worlds, who had not before possessed this previlege, 
saw a supreme Buddha, and as they manifested great satis- 
actknn, the six coloured rays from his body were extended to 
hem. 1 hen the rays, without staying for so short a^ynoci 1 
is the snapping of the finger and thumb, passed o«-ard from 
Sak'Mala to Sakwala, resembling as they proceed'for they 
continue to spread, rejoicing the beings that see-hem in 
,t\eir beauty) a blue cloud, rock rose, a white robe, . red 
?' l an <3 and a pillar of light. Those who see the rays e.\ 
aim, “See what splendid colours !” and from their satisfac- 
'i°n merit is produced, from which they obtain birth in this 
favoured world, and having the opportunity of seeing* a 
Buddha, they are released from the repetition of existence. 
The thirty-two wonders that presented at his conception and 
Idrth were this day repeated. Not even a hundred thousand 
mouths cc uVi innumerate the offerings now made to Buddha 
or repeat tae wonder: that were performed! 

At the moment th» Prince became Buddha, like a vessel 
erflowing with haney, his mind overflowe d with the Ani¬ 
sia of tin ^Karrna, arfl he uttered the following verse. 

This various transmigrations 
1 mu i travel, if [ do not discover 
I he ! * whoi n 1 seek. 

Paint / ^ .ed transmigrations! 

1 have rum rchitect, (and said,) 

1 lion JJO £ juild me another house, 

1 hy railcr s ar 0 « roken, 

Hiy^nof limbers scattered; 
t> rnn.d i s hed (f rom a jj ex i s |i 0 g objects,) 

_ iave 1 fo the non-existence of desire * 

* See Harvy pages x;# iBo. 

This is M. Gofgetly's translation. M, Tumour tr*n^ate* # the 
;rse Bcrlorr ' my mletim ,o P Mirc-ugh the eterme o', cunt- 

'*’n Q " 

o , 

■ 
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Pail al a seated bit 5 , 

O House der, I have seei his, 

Again a . thou canst bui for nK, 

I have brrV thy rafters, * r 

Thy centra. port is destroyed, 

To Nirvana ...y *nind is gone, 
ha\ r c arrived at the ex^n, j o of ;.yil 
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jic teachers of those days called the path of 
there under that tree,—passed the whole day in 
the >ught and meditation,—through many temptations,—through 
sev ere mental struggles. Was he to go to his wife and child.— 
th and luxury? Is there no hope for him to discover 
th * *^th of Salvation? He thought and thought till at last 
the Light suddenly doomed upon him,—he found the true path 
If Nurvana. He became the great Buddha. 

Even then he was not safe. He was tempted to die at 
L’t moment,—thus depriving the world of the great Ambro- 
f vhich he discovered. He thus spoke of the state of his 
1 at that time. 

i hen came Mara, the wicked one, unto me. Coming up 
'*e, he placed himself at my side. Standing at my side 
the wicked one, spoke unto me saying—“ Enter now 
Nirvana, Exalted One, enter Nirvana, O Perfect One.” 
he thus spoke, I replied to Mara, the wicked one, I shall 
ot enter Nirvana, thou wicked one, until l shall have gained 
monks as my desciples who are wise and instructed, intelli- 
j gent hearers of the Word, acquainted with the Doctrine, ex¬ 
perts in the Doctrine and the second Doctrine, versed in the 
Ordinances, walking in the Law, to propagate, teach, promul¬ 
gate, explain, formulate, analyse what they have heard from 
their Mast r, to annihilate and exterminate by their know¬ 
ledge a’ icresy which arises, and preach the Doctrine with 
’king. I shall not enter Nirvana, 0 wicked one, 
- of holiness, which I point out, has been success- 
m favour, and extended among all mankind and 
«eul thoroughly made known to all men.” 

^ain this thought appeared in the mind olf the 
atu the mind of the Exalted One while hr retired 
htud, rauH. this thought.* “ I have penetrated this 
deep Truth which is difficult to perceive and difficult to 


wonder. 

until 

ful, 

is in vi 
Then 
Buddha. 


* Sue Mohavagga, i, 5, 2. 
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HIS FIRST SERMON. 


u To whom shall I preach the Doctrine first ? ot ht the 
(Vwit Buddha, “ Who will understand this Doct . • ’v?”- 

And the Blessed One thought, there is Ala).’/ t he. 


is clever, wise and learned. He will easily ur ‘he 

Doctrine. But he learnt, Alarakama was den . ‘ n 

thought of Uddaka Ramaputra,J but he too w d He 
then thought of his five old companions in aust ..nd 

and directed his steps towards the holy city of B lore 

they now lived. || Upaka, the naked ascetic,If sav »sed 


r From the day on which the Buddha, after attainir ' hood, 

: for Benares dll he left Rajgriha, as his doctrines bt: e unpopular 


there, we have a connected narrative in the Vinnya Pitaka, namely 
in .lie fir * 1 , portion of Mahavagga. Dr* Oldenberg and Mr. Rhys 
David . ay —It contains the eldest version accessible to us now, a id 
m* ‘ t j “•«!. ibly for ever, of what the Buddhist fraternity deemed to be llie 
history of their master’s lift in its most important period.” (See Sacicd 
Books of the Itast.,{vo!. xiii). VVe give the translation ol Mahavagga in 
this portion ol the biography of the Buddha. 

f Alarakama was the teacher to whom Goutama first attached him¬ 
self after he left hi:, home. 

I Uddaka was the next teacher to whom Goutama wenu 
J These five ascetics were his companions in austemie.* They left 
him when he gave up austerities. 

|| It is probable that Goutama first went to Benares to preach his reli-^i 
ion,-because Benares was the chief sent <• Brahmanism. The Mrigadwa & 
id or f)m « Park is represented by a fine wood, u h still covers an area 
out half i mile and extends from the great town ot Dhameh «»»» 
ih to the Chaukundi mound on the south. See Cunningham' 

‘kal Reports vol. I, p. 107. 

have ‘'.on that when Buddha appeared, thne was a - et of 
run nurd ovri dm coin'll) completely nuke 1, 
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idling on the road between Gy.', and the 
ud when he saw him-, he said to the > < Sb( - 1 - 
ountenance, friend, is serene. Your complexion is pure 
ght. In whose name, friend, have you retired Iron 
nc Id? Who is your teacher? Whose doctrine do you 
Drol -s?” <{ I have overcome all iocs, rephet 11 ( 

am t. Enlightened. 1 am (ree Iron, stains in every way I ' 
have . It every thing and have obtained fc-manc,patron >y 

dfstrui tion of Desire. Having nwsclt ; 

tvhom shall I call my Master? I have no teacher-, no one 
w . the world of men and of gods, no one 

lam the Holy One in this world; Uni the 
J “vet Teacher; I alone am the absolute Sambuddha. 

. <iipcdlPeace and have obtained Nirvana. To found the 
of Rightiousncss, l go to the holy city of benarcs 
beat the Drum of Immortality m the darkness of this 

You profess then, friend,” said Upaka, “to be the holy 

jte Jina ? „ , ,, n w bo have reached tin 

All Jinas,” replied Buddha, ' vno 
; rtion nl A^as arc litre myself. I have congnc «la 
. of sinfulness; therefore, friend. 1 an, tin- )i,m. It » . 
, friend,” said Upaka. He shook his head, took anot e 

and went away. 

hen the Blessed One, wandering from place to p.. 
i to Benares, and went to the Deer Park here the i\ 
ticu, bis old companions, lived. I hey saw the l* ■ 
ng from a distance. When they sa v him, 
ic another, “ Friends, there conu > | * 

now lives V luxury and who has given * 
us not salute him, nor ur t«d%. 

I and his robe from 1 * < 1 % 4 let > !< 11 ’ 

* ; likes, let him c !t , 
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life. Do you think, O ascetics, I ever spoke to you 
this way before this day?” “ No, you have not,” they said, 
'‘'l.hen, O ascetics,” said he, “ listen to me.” There are two 
extremes which the man who has given up the world ought 
not 'o follow:—* (i) the habitual practice, on the one hand, of 
tho>, iii.ngs whose attraction depends upon the passions and 
specialty of sensuality—a low and pagan way of seeking satis¬ 
faction,—unworthy, unprofitable, and fits only for the worldy- 
mded ;—( 2 ) and the habitual practice, on the other hand, of 
asceticism or self-mortification which is painful, unworthy and 
tfnpi itable. 


re is a Middle Path avoiding these two extremes dis- 
by the Tathagatha,—a path which opens the eyes 
• 1 ' h cows understanding which leads to Peace of Mind, to 
• :r Wisdom, to Full Enlightenment and to Nirvana. 

; . then that Middle Path ? Verily it is this nol.t 
l Path ; that is to say— 

1 . Right Views. 

2 . Right Aspirations. 

3 - Right Speech. 

4 . Right Conduct. 

3 . Right Livelihood. 

(\ Right Effort. 





Jering the close relation in which the dogmatical terms of the 
nd to tho^e of the Buddhas, it is difficult to believe that 
should not originatly have conveyed very 
as. We think that on the long way from the original 
5 the P.iif and Sanskrit the term Tathagatha (he who has 
to il < i C is emancipation) may very easily have undergone the 
a which would h.-. unintelligible were 

ompare ' una hered form as preserved by the Jaiua*' " 
ds and Oldenberg in the Sacred Books of the East. vol. xiii, 


- possess the complete version- of Buddha’s first .sermon in 
'irtli Sutra called Dlmmina-Chakka-Bavattana-Sutta or Dharma- 
* , i *avnrtJuiliu-Siti/\i. the translation of some passages from this 
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liis was the Noble Truth concerning Sorrow, the 


HIS LIFE. 



^‘ n oi Sorrow, Destruction of i w and the Means of 
struction of Sorrow, were not an. g the Doctrines handed 
t there . --. e within me th -e to perceive them,— 
se the knowledge of their ..cure,—there arose the 
r hng of their cause, there arose the wisdom to 
■ie path of tranquility,—and t..ere arose the light to 
<ness. 


? as «ny knowledge and insight were not quite clear 
each of these four Noble Truths, in this Triple Order, 
• elve-fold Manner, so long was I uncertain whether 
lined to the full insight of that wisdom which is 
d in the heavens or in earth among the whole race 
# as and Brahman as, or of gods and men. 

>oon as my knowledge and insight were quite clear 
1 'ach of these four Noble Truths, in this TT iple Order, 


elve-fold Manner, then did 1 b< come certain that 
d io the full insight of that wisdom winch is 


1 in the heavens or in earth among the whole race 
.s and Brahmanaa, or of gods and men. 

V tins knowledge an.l this insight has arisen within 
veable is the Emancipation of my Heart. This is 
tcncc. There will now be no re-births for me. ’ 
the aged Kondanya who first openly gave in 
• to Buddha ; but the others also, after many talks 
sometimes separately and sometimes together- 
' ■I m iLs entirity his Plan of Salvation * 
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pe noble youth, became glad and joyful. He 
. n-' place where the Blessed One was. Having 

.uted him, he sat near him. Then did the 
1 1 • >reach to him the Truth. He spoke of the 
1 by alms-giving, and of the iuties, of morality, 

- evils, of the vanity and sinfulness, of desires, 
ings of the abandonment of desires 
Blessed One saw that the mind of Jasa was 
he preached the principal Doctrines of the 
ly Suffering, the Cause of Suffering, the 
ffering, and the Path to obtain Nirvana. The 
a was then ordained a Bhikshu.* 

. . after, Jasa’s father,'the rich Banker, also his 
1,1 , • Is wife, accepted the religion of Buddha and 

,s lay-disciples.f Four of Jasa’s best friends 

accepted the Path of Salvation preached by the 
:ut off all connections with the world. He had to give 


'artlily possessions,—his wife, children, rtlatives and 
chastity and Poverty” were the great Moto of the 
live on alms and outside of towns and villages. When 
dained he was called a Buddha. See the particulars 
cription and history of the Order. 

became lay-member3 of Buddha’s religion, and 
':a (Male votaries). And Upasika (female votaries), 
piote what Dr. Oldenberg says about these men and 



‘ aa, p. 3S2—384). “Without a laity which proposed 
ia and Buddha’s teachings and evinced this faith in 
/e all in works of helpful beneficence, an Order of 
ot be thought of. But while there was framed 
in S for ih c Monastic Church an organization, 
^'ct ‘orms of spiritual procedure, there was no 
1 creal * on of similar kind for the quasi-church of 
lay-sisters. (crfahi custom of spiritual life ruid 
nee must obviously have risen oven here, if definite 


• •• ,iav lot followed. There was not so much as any sharply 
aV .ine between the laity who are to be regarded as adherents c.f 
rder of Buddha and those who stood aloof.thercfrom, Entiyii u 
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BUDDHA. 



abbajya and Upasampada* Ordinati r * * 
£e who desire to receive them. in d 
O Bhikshusj to confer the Pabbajya'and Up^ a m 
tions in this way. Let him first have his ha r an d 
off; let him put on yollow robes : adjust llS U PP 
to cover one shoulder; salute the feet of tip Bhiki 


with his head ! sit down squatting. Then 
his joined hands, and thus tell him to say — 

/ take my refuge in the Buddha . 

/ take my refuge in the Dharma. 

/ take my refuge in the Sangha.f 
Let him repeat this three times. 

When the Bhikshus departed, the greai mastor 
towards the kingdom of Magadha and reached 
due time. 


-:o> 


CHAPTER XII. 


KASSYAPA, UPATISSA, SAR1PI T? ^ V 
THESE were the three famous inert in t ^ 

\ r ag' dl —f mous as great ascetic., vast scholar* a 
leci teachers; each had a large following of discip? s - 
j ns ,, ere three brothers The eldest of them \d* s 

* Pabb i W a is £°' n £ out * rom a P rior state « fronit * 16 

# tic sect holding another laith. 

from a monas , . . . . 

, r . r r mpada is the entry into the circle of the H ,f snus 
- 1 P ■ ■ ^ * 

, members of the Buddhist Order. See P ‘ 

/ accredited 
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“ L BUDDHA. 

) 

became the leader of more than ( 
filks. With them all—a grand and majesti 
sion,—he went on towards Rajagriha,—the capital ol 
dom of Magadha. 

In Rajagnha lived the other two very celebrate 
Sariputra and Upatissa,*—two great religious dev<: 
scholars,—men of brilliant parts and extraordinary 
t hough lhe\ had not as yet assumed the position of 
they being Kill then the disciples of one Sanjaya,- 
had a large following,—in fact only for their sak* 
had innumerable disciples. 

One day, Sariputra met one of the Bhikshys of 
Buddha named Assagi and said, ‘‘Your complexion 
and bright. In whose name, friend, have you ret 
the world? 'Who is your teacher? Whose Doctrii 
profess ?” 

“ Thcr a.’ friend," replied Assagi, the Sramana Go 
an ascetic of the Sakya race. In His, the Blessed Or 
have I retired from the world. He is my Teacher 
iV Blessed One’s, Doctrine do I profess." 

“ And,” asked Sariputra, “what is the doctrine, S 



>rocc 
' k hij 


Em kli 

a 


ynjr Teacher holds and preaches to you ?" 

,c 1 am only a young disciple, friend," replied A V*/ 
have l)ut recently received the Ordination, and l hru 
adopted this Doctrine and Discipline. I cannot e 
the Doctrine in detail, but I will ’• 11 you in shci 
mcai " “ Well, friend,” s ml Sariputra," “tell me mu 
me link ^ 7 0u W* :c > but t( ’^ me spirit of the Doc r 


* Sanpu ra ‘ nnd Upatissa were b jh Brahmans. They sc 
must promiiV nt mflmbcrs of lhe Order founded by the 
(.'(■ llisa Sutra* 1011 ' ;ar ip utrA butra are still now the*two i 
’ juks of the But dil * st ^ anoft * Hn.ie two books contatcinf/ the 
thu erc.it wcrc most P r ‘>bably edited b 

kt. After Dual!! 8 ' d,;ilh Sariputra ax.d U> - >no j 
nlei next to K* n w * oa ' 
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And the Blessed One, who understood in Ids i 
reflection which had arisen in the minds of thos 
myriads of Brahmans and householders, addres.* 
venerable Kassyapa thus '“ What knowledge ha 

gained that has induced you, who were renowned 
penances, to forsake your sacred flic* 

“ lL is visible things, and sounds, and also tastes, \ 
and women that the Sacrifice speaks of;” replied h 
Because I came to know tl\$.t whatever exists is filtl 


no more delight in sacrifices ar : offerings.” 

“ But," said Buddha, “ if your mind found n 
either in visible things or sounds or tastes, what i 
world of men and gods in which your mind now finds 
Tell me that A 

“ f have seen,” replied lt Kassyapa, the state 
(Nirvana) by which the basis of existence (Upadhi) 
bstach s to perfection (Kinchana) have ceased.” 

1 hen tlie venerable Uruvela Kassyapa rose from 
;n! aster! hi upper robe, so as to cover one shoulder, p 
himself inclining bis head to the feet of the Ble 
*nd said:—“My teacher, lord, is t h Tathagatha; 
pupil f hen the Blessed One delivered a discourse, 

The king most respectfully invited the Blesse 
his palace with all his followers, and served and offe 
hK own hands, excel lent food to the Bhikshus with tli< 
at ti:ci»- head. When the Blessed One had finished 1 


and cleansed his bowl and hands, the king sat d- ,n 
and thus spoke“ I give up my Veluvana Garde’ 


Hhys Davids saysCuriously enough while Jaslivan 
identified by General Cunningham in his nneient Geogrnph 
; *i and map XII, the sit of VeluvAna has not yet b« n ( 
rnu‘1 have occupied about the position where the ancient \ 
\cd K. 1 C. K .hr. in Cunningham's in.,;p of Kajagriha 
t*» Vol 1 ) Were found by him. 
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1'he Heroes, the Herfoct Ones, convert b 
discourse. 


Who will reproach the Buddha who com 
the power of truth? * 

But this was not all the unpleasantness th l 
M aster h'id to meet at the \ery start of his rightec 

The high position which Goutaiha assigned 
and 1 palissa created some ill-feeling among the c 
h<;rs of the Sangha, which Goutama allayed 
together his followers and addressing them 
length on the means requisite for Buddhist salvatio 
Mimmerl up in the celebrated verse. 

i cease from all wrong-doings to get virtue. 

1 o cleanse* one’s own heart,—this is the relig 

Buddha.t 

At the same time In laid down the first ru 
guidance of the Society, the simple law being ca? 
mokha, that is the Disburs ment, a word ifterwaro 
*•> ho ik containing a summary of the more comple 


of law*,. as it had been elaborated at the time of C 
broth l l i- meeting of mendicants, at which the 
vv * • lii* s t ■ o 10 speak, incorporated, is known as t 
ka.sfnnip.ua. or the assembly of the disciples.] 

S*c Oldcnbrrg’s Buddha. Vie asks*—"Have \vc rej 
p , :r *f those rhyiiii before ti. «uch as they were probably L 
th t itne br ween the friends and rhe foes of the young teachei 
ti e go* wiping populace of the streets of the capital of Magadha " 
l |*|,. h verso is the verse 183 of the Dhammapada. Hard 
“ The v. .. c above quoted constitutes the discourse called Pc 
’ * have no v a complete Buddhism sacred book named 1 \ 
U U purtiv Ml hie Vinayxi." 

X •: B .1J1 dltism, p.ige 62, also Jataka page Ss Hard, 
rnour ) junta 1 Bombay Asiatic Society, VU. page iuO. 
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s« t out from the Nigrodha garden 
by the 20,000 priests. He then went a-begging r 
to house. 

When the king, his father heard this, he wc 
haste. “Why do you disgrace me thus?” E 
n If you had been accompanied even by all f 
Jambudwipa, could I not have supplied the whol 
llov. much easier thus is it for me to supply ) 
ju,ooo priests 1” {i It is the custom of my ra^ 
replied. But the king said, “ How can this 1 
ended from Mahasamanta; none of your ra 
in this manner. Some of your ancestors cou. 
food, ami they received whatever they wish 
then informed his father that he spoke not c 
Sanumta, but of the race of the Buddhas. He 
• When . ny one found a hidden treasure, it wa- 
an ofTering of the most precious of the 
i at In r in the first instance.” He then therefor 
mine of Dharma * He who listens to the Dha 
pm p rity.” On hearing this, the king eni 
Sei uul Path. 

11" King then sent to inform Yasodliara 
i.,ij-ht > me and worship Siddhartha ; but she r> 
il I am deserving of any regard, he will com 
| can then worship him.” Buddha went 
mint*- As in: was going, he told Maggalan am 
Ire from evil desire, though the princess is 
i;,,l ••av.itg i tne for ro long a time, she 
sorrowful, rnl - this sorrow be allowed . 
b: .. •' i.'ill diM.ve. She will take hold of my f< 

T t i , he tlclivered to him a discourse. " Oo 
listen to ihc lxc \k up Dharma. He who thus listens wil 
i t. UmR, whilst listening to this discourse. outer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




CONVERSION OF HIS SON AND RELA' TS 

THE next day* Buddlia went from the Nigro 
In a festival that was held in honour of Nanda 
Maha Prajapatif the sister of Maya Devi an< 
of Sudhadhana. It was a three-fold festival 
day he was to be elevated to a new office,—to e • i 
new residence,—and to be married. Buddha 
his ArhatasJ to the festival hall that he might relt * 
fr jm the sorrows of existence. hen seated upon < 
that had been prepared for him, he repeated th 
stanza. 

“The destruction of evil desire, the keep 
Brahmaeharja, the knowing of the hour I ruths 
comprehending of Nirvana,—these constitute th 

festival.’ 1 

Having in this manner mac him willing to 
the advice he received, Buddha pu his 'dms bowl ii 
which he took, through at that time he was array 
richest ornaments. Buddha then rose from the tl 
wnt to the Vihara, and Nanda foffoved him. 1 he 
princess, Janapada-kalyani, called jut to him from tl 
to enquire where he was going, but he gave her no r 

On arriving at the Vihara, Buddha said to Nar 
ga.-c 1 not the honors of the Chakravati; become a'p 
me/’ The thoughts of the prince, however, still 
after his betrothed wdfo, but the great master drove a 
^vi! ihoughfs from his mind and Maggalan admitted • 
die Monkhood. 

• Wr follow H& dy's translation. 

( - as Buddha's step*brot 

eiati Idluft monks. 
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S0 Yjm^ tiy Buddha's renunciation he lost his or 
Nanda's conversion the other. Now he lost his only 
He hastened to Buddha weeping ; he prayed that 
Buddha should not ordain a son without the • 
lh^ parents ; and Buddha gave his word. 

On his way he stayed for sometime at Anuj 
hanks of the Aroma in a mango grove near the spo • 1 

had sent Chanrta back on the eventful night of the «< 
tion. And whilst lie was there, the Order receiv 
important accessions, chiefly from his clan, or from 
relatives the Kolyaits. Among those Ananda, 

ITpali and Anuruddha deserved especial mention, 
became ihe most intimate friend of his cousin, 
will specially appear in the account of the 1* acl 
03r « cond, also his cousin, became afterwards his 
opponent. The third Upali was a barbe. attat 
household of Sudhadhana. His deep religious ft 
great intellectual powers made him afterwards < 

». ’*t important leaders in the Order. The last 
became the greatest master of Buddhist metaphys 






CHAPTER XVt. 


HIS MISSION WORK. 

The rest of the long life of the great master ! « 11 |j 

fiorn year’;* end to years' end in mission works, in 111 

his great religion, in increasing the numbev of 
iid in promulgating the laws of humanity and peace 
did he e tabli .h ih Kingdom of Righteousness.* 

♦ W« havn nc» co«u ct*d, nor autUcnricated hbloiy ui I’Sud 

4.h lo the i«>Ui > ..r o L In** mi*- »««m VY * can gather a lew fa >, |V 
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BUDDHA. 


Yean —After spending the rainy season at . 
Goutama returned to Rajgriha, and whilst there a 
Kshema. the nueen of Bimbasara, to the-Order. One 
di triples. gaining a patra (bowl) by the display of mi 
powtBuddha had the patra broken to pieces and 
any miracles. 

yth Year —While he was living in the jituvanr 
near Sarvasti, his opponents induced a woman 
Chincha to accuse him of a breach of chastity, 
dcceipt was exposed.* 


pray to Le admitted into the Order, and thrice were th 
Buddha Mien lef» Kapilavastu and went away to Vesali. 

Pu.japali then paid to the other princesses, " i he great B 
ihricc ; -f.i • -d to admit us into the Order, i .et us take it upo 
and then go to him, and he cannot bnt receive us. On V 
advice, they were pleased; and then all of them cut off th 
on the yellow robe and taking earthen alms-bowls in 
di pan d from their homes. They went walking,—those 

c. ' • what walking meant. In consequence of their extn 

nr -, d i fert were soon covered with hlisters. The d 
Kapilaw.nl to Yctali was fifty one \ oyauas. It was c 
:l.'.y .i:nv 1 at the Vihara in which Buddha w ts residing 
,i c i. r within, but remained outside. A lien Ananc 
v.ilh blc (, <l nj feet, V ' \c ere filled with tears; he 

haw yon come 7" Prniapati replied, M We h comr 

name f the great Master." On hearing this, rer 

to remiin there whilst he went and [informed l of 

To the re he described all that he lid seen, c 

merely sa.l, "Ananda, seel: not to have wo ni 

Order. M 

/ ft,., repeated rcij iesM irom Anandn and p 

d. r pif the gteat Master at last reluctantly 
c«:sv s into the Order, md thus a new Order o 

- r -d .a the head • f hir.h y ?% placed P 
Nirv.. Y.i )dhfua, the wifi of B 
jr U i, but *-hc w><> >’»i»• * 1 Ic* *g fore I .) 

Regarding this matter, ihr tollowii 
ir .mi rhirthnln* who «tre 
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HIS LIFE. 

p» ndh the Was on the rock Sansumara 


<§L 


-onversion of the father and mother of 

°°k l^ ace here.* Goutama then returned 
•ah abad. 


he instructions of Goutnma. They therefore 
ile in the corner, of the streets. -What is it that 
lutnma the only BudJh a ? Are not we also 
-ts Nirvana, do not u-> enable you to receive the 
suited together to see if they could not destroy 
by a stratagem. There was at that time m 
tmed Chinchi, an ascetic. One day he went to 
lliikas and worshipped them, but they remained 
ne fearful, thinking that she must have done 
after worshipping them thrice, she asked what 
d. The Thirthikas informed her ;hnt thev 
iccess of Buddha in which she would be able to 
-ed in wh,\t way, .and they told her what to 
versed in all kinds of female devices. The 
nstomed to resort to Buddha in the evenin * 
j .t. She proceeded from her residence just, 
.n a crimson robe with flowers and perfumes, 
r .where she was going at that time and rd . 
of theirs She passed the night near the 
residing. In the morning when thn Up - .akas 
hour that they might worship Bt: Mho, -.he 
*. When they enquired where she had slept, 

! had spent the night in the appartinent oi 
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Her by 
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,a was qa yhig k*na,shQ entf^id the l>a!l making 
v nod as if she were in udvanc.M pregnant 
id by 3 o»i; you have appointed no place tor m\ 
e a sudden gust of wind removed l.er I th 
»u. The a^cmblcd people, whrn \hev 
3 ' ' ‘ r < ‘ * hc had brought ngno M. M uidh/t, 
CCt an * *’ her av.ay. S' • IhmVs 

•onverted men and women by p? j; ur 

ne of a vounr ,;*rl w! nut,- L r 
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near 


.rit?d 



n ai 


’w • • • l i» v ' i tin* I II In 

r»Ml) rainy ^m.'ch. Ilir nirarlory ^acvunints v ,v t 
«> a-k pardon, *,u<l were \\«* 11 r* re m/ <ml f r^, • n 
them, “ 0ul>i*Ier9 who know not ih li' ih >• ..* 
might indeed quarrel, but th y rhgultl b 

le who has found prudent, t^ober, ;vi np, ru 
liapp) if hr hr considerate; but r ob* ihar. 
sc ht him walk alone without sin and with ' 
ike the lovely elephant." He then i h* d thr 
deseiples to m rn to J?rava ,ii t and h* lh« n went 
gadha. 

•eat —In ;i village nc:ar Rajagriha In (un\ *rt j tli . 

1 sar.adwaja by the parable of tb r '.oe.fr- 
whiling 1 ht' rainy season ihere. he rcturne i i < > Kn . . 
called Satiabia. 

\ ar :—Th Mice he nt to th 
i and spent the rainy season. After it was ov :\ 1. 



the parable eicrred to. 

/ Brnhma.nn named Bharndwaja w.r; locking li larvc't 
he Teacher came and stood by with I s 1 owl. Sonic > 
vent b and paid him reverence, hut the Brahman v..y: 
id, “Sraman.'i, l plough and sow, and having ploughed ant! 
li would be better if you were in like manner lo plou,;a 
then you would have food to eat. 1 

ian,” replied Buddha, “l too plough and -aw, aiu. bavin ; 
sown, ! eat.” 

• * you are a husbandman,” said the Brahman, "but v.v <. 
it. Where arc your bullocks, and the -ced and th*.: 

eachc-r answered "Faith is the seed 1 sow and go >' . irk 
i that fertilizes it • wisdom and modesty are lb parts of 
d my mind is the guiding rein. 1 by hold of the handle 
earnestness is the goad I use and diligence ism, drvigl 
s ploughing is ploughed, destroying the weeds of deltist 
hat it yields is the ambrosia fruit of Nirvana, and by 
sorrow ends. 
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HIS FR1ENLM 

P.VI'KV great man that had been < rr born in < 
had ii’irnd? ’innumerable as well as enemies , nt 
great Ct.i'dha was no exception. He was ad 5 ret 
.‘'•hipped b» / thousands of men and women; Lnc j 
ai»i wi «■ <• jealous of him ; they tiered hi^ *' 
•sways to injure him. Amongst his fr’eiuh 
.Mr-, r.*,— two prominently stood over ah, nul) 

Merchant Anatpinda of Sravasti and the wealthy It 
ot Visali. Amongst his enemies none was so b 
• \vn cousin and disciple Devadatt' W e shall giu 
>f \ r .. p b da and Visaka as well as Devadatta. 

In.., i esided in Rajagrihu a rich mrr-hant; 
the 0 r< at march nt of bravasti was his friend, and 
ie u-ed to visit him when the merchant c»{ Raja 
out mnny miles from the < by to receive h ,m * 
i iinih.J’t appioachcd R jagriha, but tlu ie wil* i 
id t him. lie came to tin city, but saw no one t 
him us had 1-* n u$ual. When he entered tin 
ft,end v is there, Mil his greeting was hurried and 
ni-/. * liou. vr, he cam*; to him to inform him ol 
cthi. iviiduct. II rxpected Buddha ami lu- 
. : <\ to refeiv an aims-offering at hi.H dwell 

had been oo much engaged in making thr nrc< 
Liafio* Jir.u him tin accustom* d courtesy 

h ici deterrnin ! to s« • Buddha, , uii 1 

f * r ' r <" lany .10 who s iv that ft a y ai the f 
v • t • 1. T , r< s\a -an • i • • • 

Mi ma h kn wn only l» line ai 
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BUDDHA. 


jij^J^xt great friend and supporter of Buddha’s 
'y&&0z' < vcry wealthy lady of Sravasti, named Visak. 
berg says :—“ She is a rich citizen-commoner at 
the chief town of Kosala, the mother of many 
children, the grand-mother of countless children, f 
invites Visaka to sacrificial ceremonies and bam 
the dishes offered first to a guest like her bring 
the house. It is Visaka who is represented to h; 
the fir^t liberal preparations in a large scale to pi 
Buddha’s disciples who came to Sravasti, the ch 
caries of life.” 

Buddha is one day dining with his disciples a* 
home. After dinner Visaka approaches him and say 
requests, Sire, I make of Exalted One.” Buddh 
“ The Perfect One, O Visaka, is too exalted to 
grant you every wish.” ,ave 

Visaka said, “ I pray to ) is allowable 

what is unblamable. 

“ Then, said Buddha, “speak, a.” 

" l desire,” said Visaka, “as long as I live Sir 
the Brotherhood clothes for the rainy -eason, to gi\ 
the stranger-monks who arrive here, to give to n 
who are passing through, to this great city of Srava 
food to the attendants on the sick, to give medic 
sick, to distribute a daily dole of boiled rice, to giv 
dicsse* to the sisterhood of nuns.” 

“ What objec 4 .” said Buddha, “ hast thou in vit 
1 hat thou approachcst the Perfect One with l 
wishes?” 

A monk/' aid Visaka, “who comes from foreign 
not know the streets and lanes ol ‘.his rite and he 
• ary to collect alms. When He has partaken f 
•It I shall provide for the monks who arrive, he 
h* has * m paired th- wavs and flu? stfc< t.. g 
to olio t alms i his end, bire, 1 luvi 
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Avard of good deeds in the happy real 
above.* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HIS ENEMIES. 


There was no lack of enemies of Buddh 
fectly good he was. The chief of them was 
<vvn cousin. Dr. Oldenberg writes :—“ Stimulat 
h* t eems to have aimed at stepping into the p 
who had already grown old and at getting th 
of ilu community into his own hands. Whei 
not permit this, he attempts in conjunction 
the son of King Bimbasara of Magadha. who 
ing at his father’s throne, to put the Master 
Their projects failed.+ Miracles are related b; 
one i. preserved. The defeated murderers are 
and trembling. When they came near Bu 
gently to them and they arc converted to the 
of rod: which is intended to crush Buddha is 
t vo converging mountain peaks so that it 
BuddnTs feet; the wild elephant which is 
Buddha in a narrow street remains standing b 
Ir/.ed by the magi' power of his friendly th p 

jrns back.” 

Haling to destroy the great Master, Deva 
I i ’L i tii. K n'« r;-i*i j> • f the Order i:. auotl 

M .uav rega, VIII. 15. 
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BUDDHA. 



followers saying bana in imitation ot 
* ncTwfren he saw them, he gladly gave them permissio 
a.*, he supposed they had come to join his part) . But 
his chief disciple, said that it would be better to reqt 
to keep at a distance as it was most probable they 1 
V.' d< him injury. The one was placed on the rig] 
Devadatta and the other on his left, and Kokilaka 


the {dace of Anrakondanya according to the arr 
v.’hcn ban a was said by Buddha. After lie had pr 
little, Saiiputra said that he must be fatigued a 
to say ban in his stead, Lut in such a manner th 
monks became Rahats with the exception of Deva* 
'vvko had fallen asleep. When he awoke and found 
his followers were gone, he regretted that he had not 
the advice of Kokilaka and was so affected by th 
tha': he fell seriously ill and continued so for nine mo,. 

After this period he resolved to*go to Buddha and \ 
h: forgiveness; and though his disciples tried to pers 
lot to go iv. they said that Buddha would not see him, 


vcr< unable to i nduce him to alter his inti ntion, as 
hat the great; Master' felt no enemity towards him. 
they saw that he was determined, they took him ir 
as hi; was quite unable to rise, and conveyed him to 


Viiiara. 


When near the Vihara, the disciples put the lit 
tii ground whilst they washed themsrfrcs in i he ta 


eagerness of Devadatla to see ouddha was sc* grea 
ru fiom the litter, though lie had been unable to 
• ojy, mo pn t r ;.* But when he put his foot to tnc 
flames ca. me from the hill and enrapped his boc\y 
jyn.-l lb , lied, “ U Buddha, though 1 have done wcoi 
t f.ji the - ake of my relationship, save mt ’*+ 


' i liUily be died in his attempt lo iuii towards Buddh 
o ll.i dy i> |>. 328 -379. 
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BUDDHA. 

•guests during this season’in the Viharas and g: 
which they had provided for the community.” 

The rain being over, the itinerating . began. Biuddha 
went from town to town and village to village, ahy^.^it- 
tended by a great concourse of disciples.* * The h ry 

through which these wandering excursions generally ex, Jed 
was the circuit of the Eastern Land, i.e., chiefly U old 

kingdoms of Kasi, Kosala and Magadha with the neigl our- 

ing free states and territories known at the present day 1 the 
nanu- of Oudh and Behar. 

In these frequent journeying, Buddha and his die icu 
were oftendnvited to dinner by wealthy laymen. He p *t- 

ted his consent by silence an 1 attended it dressed in hi ng 

v with alms bawl in his hand. After dinner he addi 
the host and his assembled friends and relatives with 
weirds ol spilritual admonition and instruction. 

H Uv day be not tilled by an invitation, Buddha, ai 
ing to the rules of his Order, went round the village 01 
m qr.' a of alms. He went from house to house d : 
alms baw l in hand, silently waiting until a mors* of 
was thrown into it. 

After taking his repast he passed a few hours n 
meditation, cither within a cloister or underneath the 
branches of a banian tree. Thus did pass his life 
years’ end to years end till at last he attained to thi 

Min ma 


See Cakkavatli Suttanta. 
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BUDDHA. 


i Hitman came to him to be converted or tc : : 
Doctrine was, he began by admonishing him It 
virtues in worldly vocations, to generosity, 
irvery earthly occupation; he spoke of the her 
rewards which await him, who has led a life 
pose here below. And as soon as he knew 
or hearers was or were fit to receive some t 
proceeded to speak to them of that which, a 
—“ is pre-eminently the revelation of the Du 
the Doctrines of Sufferings and Deliverance. 

The. third mode of Buddha’s! •^ching ^ 


<SL 


j n: 


■ha! 
■ . - x 
titud 
with 


tion and dialogue. We give an exa 
“ Buddha comes in K* °^ et o\ 
his wealthiest and his t\vO^ a qo?' 


rsio 

-r, 11 

ant Anatpinda. He hears i ' s tion 

. and asks, “ Why arc the people screaming a 
l v ? One would think fisherman had • 
thuir fish.” And Anatpinda pours out his gri 
a daughter-in-law of a rich house has coin* 
who will not listen to her husband and h« 
and declines to show div reverence to Buddh 
to her. “Come, Sujata ” She answers, 
comes to Buddha. He says to her, l hero ; 
of wives which a man may have, Sujata. What 
One resembles a murderer, another a robbe. 
tre: s, another a mother, another a sister, . 
another a servant. These, Sujata, are the 
• ives which a man have. Which kind art the 
And Sujata has forgotten .ill obstinacy an 
deft -renttally, “O Sire, I do not understand L 


of tli 
may ti 

may b< 


at which the Exalted One has stated in I 
•u Kxalted One so expound to me his 
a bit to understand the full meaning <■ 
'*ne has slated briefly*” “ Hearken, 
to heart I shall statu it to thee. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


HIS LAST TOUR. 


In the 8olh year of his age and 45th year 
the great Buddha returned to Rajgriha frc - 
dwelled for sometime on the hill called \ 
And whilst the Blessed One stayed there r 
the Vulture’s Peak, he held those compreht 
di-courses with the Bhikshus, namely the di 
nature of upright conduct and of earnest con 
of intelligence. 

And now when the Blessed One had sojo 
griha as long as he pleased, he addressed 
Ananda and said, ‘'Come, Ananda, let us i 
thiha. 

From this place the great Coutama witl 


* Prom this Chapter till the end of the Chapter X* 
incidents as we find them in the Pali work—M.tha-Pnri- 
Ve have tried to keep up the quaintness of the orif 
we follow here the ti.mslations of Rhys Davids as 
in his Buddha Suttas, Vol. XL of the M Sacred Bool* 

He s-iys :— At the time when our Book of the ^reat Decea 
(Mah »-Pari-Nibbnna Sutta) was put into its present shape and • 
more so when a Book of the (Treat Decease was fiist dr^« 
there n».»y well have been some reliable traditions ns to d 

:hat look place *nd as to the subject of his various r* * 
the Buddha's Inst journey." 

Dr. Olda.berg siys:-^* Regarding the | ast months 0 f 
his i.tvl great journey from Rajgriha to Kusanag.nra, the 1 * 

death, we possess n detailed account in a Suua of the : 

Canon, i.#;, Maha-Pari Nibbnnn c uta. The external f 
arfaliv# h eur ® * or the most part, though perhaps notin c» 
stamp of iruJ fw01 diy tiuditions." 

Maha-Parl-N? b * lR ^utta. 
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HIS LIFE. 

>nda and lived in the Pavarika mango gftSvT: 
leased One proceeded with a great company » f 
o Pataligama which afterwards became world- 
• the name of Pataliputra. 

.ie disciples at Pataligama heard of his arrival 
to the place where he was, took their seats 
beside him, and invited him to their village 
and the Blessed One consented. They then went 
.eir house, bowing to the Blessed One and keeping 
ir right as they passed him. On arriving at the 
they made it fit in every way for occupation, placed 
it: .. set up a water-pot and fixed an oil lamp. Then 
led to the Blessed One and bowing stood beside him 
“All things are ready now. It is time for you to do 
deem most fit.” 

lie Blessed One robed himself, took his bowl and 
gs, went with the Bhikshus to the rest-house, washed 
' entered the hall and took his seat against the center 
h his face towards the east. 

the Blessed One addressed the Pataliputra dis- 
d said, “Five fold, O house-holders, is the los of 
ng-docr through his want of rectitude. In the first 
, u*. wrong-doer, devoid oi rectitude, falls inlo great 

through idleness; in the next place his evil rcp.de 
•>ise«l abroad; thirdly whatever society I. -piers, 
°* Ihaliman^, nobles, heads ot houses, or Nrai.mnas 
is *hyly and confused: fourthly he is lull of anxiety 
anu lastly on th* dissolution « hods after 
he is reborn into som.s unhappy slate of suffering 
op. ihis, O hou,,;-livjld -. rS| i 3 the h.e-foUl Iu, ; . of the 
uoer?’\ 

ive-fold, 0 house-holder., is IT gain of the well doer 
in rectitude, he acquires at wr aith through ’ 


try, in Mli next place, good ri:p\ 
’'d ‘ thirdly vhate\. r sucin v he Mi¬ 


ll are s y 
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WIST,-fiy 


BUDDHA. 



iono by this Mango g’' r V they wen' 
Pressed One with depressed hearts. Bowir 
they said, “ May the Blessed One do us the he 
his meal together with hU disciples at our he 
Blessed One replied, ' have promised 
Ambapalli the courtC 7 ' an ’ 11 ~ \obles went a 
td and sad. . ir , 

The Blessed 0nc robed himS . el . ' 

and took his bowl and went wlth 1 . 

where AmbvPalli’s dwelling house 'w», * 
come the -e, he seated himself in the s • F 
And Ar'tbapalli, the courtezan, P^ e 
before the Order, with the grea < ‘ ‘ 

waited upon them, and pressed food 1.11 they 
And when the Blessed One had quite fi 
the courtezan had a low stool brought and 
.side and addressed the Blessed One and sa 
sent this mansion to the Order;’ .and the b 

ted the gift. . .. 

When the great Buddha was in Vcsali 

set in. He then thus addressed his folic 

cants, do you take up your abode round a 

accordin'' to the place where Ins friends, mt . 
compmtaS may live for the rainy seaso 
■ juss the rainy season at Beluva. 

«. So be it,'Lord,’ ’ said the Bhikshus. - 
upon "the was round about Vesali, each acc 
where his friends or intimates or close com 
When his followers thus scattered 
Blessed One said, “Come, Ananda, let 
And they two, the great master and the grea 
all through the rainy season alo ne at e uva. 
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Ills LAST DAYS. 

<G the rainy season, when the great Buddha was 
-aying at Beluva with his beloved Ananda only 
anion and attendant, he tor the first time fell ill. 
daily worse and was almost at the point of death, 
thus thought,—" It would not be right for me to 
y without addressing the disciples. Let me now, 
g effort of will, subdue this illness.”*' Very soon 
began to recover. When he grew quite ;trong 
;arne out of the monastry and sat on a seat which 
-read out for him. None of them talked for some 
t last, the venerable Ananda thus /poke, "i have 
rd, how the Blessed One was in health, and 1 have 
•v the Blessed One had to suffer. And though aU 
1 the sickness of the Blessed One, my body became 
creeper and the horizon became dim to an- and 
os were no longer clear, yet notwithstanding 1 
little comfort from the thought that the Bless< d 
not pass away from cxis. :nce until at last he had 
lions for the Ortjcr.” 

then, Ananda,” said Ihe great Gcmtamn n Doe 
Qxpecr^ of me? I have preached tin Truth 
'' 1 '' l ; dn )' distinction brtwe :\ exoteric and csot ric 

1u 01 thetmlhs. Ananda, Th.ithag\! a 

lias n surlr Chin i; as the closed ll^t a u-a.-V.- i 

sonn; mg buck, 
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order 
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MWisr^ 


BUDDHA 



_fnda made re ad >' ir * Ids ho!lse s ' v, ' ct 
and a quantity of dt‘ cd boars flosh, On sc 

Great Master said, “ As to the dried ,Ws 
made ready, serve me witli it, Chanda. Give 

and cakes to the Bhiks d)US- 

Leaving Pava, the Great Master 'vent low 
bin. on iiis way lhe TC upon him a dn 
disease of dysentry, a nd shar P P ain canle Ul,0n 
death. But the Bh :ssed 0ne > mindlui and 
burr it without comp' ia * nt *' 

The Great Master gradually grew worse. 1 
went aside crom the path to the foot of a ct 
when he had come there, he addressed the vci 
aid, “ Fold the robe, I pray you, Anan 
it out for me. I am weary, Anaiida, and musi 
After little rest he said, "Fetch me some u 
Ancmda; 1 am thirsty, Anan da, and ^ouhl drii 
• again rose and dragged himself to 
Kuhm-.iha river,t went down into water a- 

‘ Dr. Oldenburg apparently docs not find mm 
coni ■ • ning this cans' of the Buddha s last iilness. 

Mr, .t-Pari-Nibbana Suita the following Gatha, 

• j ravel-worn r,\utc Buddha to the river Kukuoth 

Peaceful, pure with clear waters ; 

l> JV .n into t!>water went the Master weary,. 

The -.supreme perfect one, without equal. 

When 1 - had b died, the Master drank of nhe rivei 
And v rni up out of it with th^ band*, of his discip 
'] ;. c holy master, the preacher of »’n c truth, 

! t.e ijgc went on to the tnango prove.” 

11.. . he remarks ‘ 14 The • very old verses, whii 
1 1 ■ j,K . a j,! tin situation, belong beyond all doubt toY 
1 1 »• ,n • -uc's, which w<* lu; ve of Buddha’s life.’’ 
13n idha, p. 200. 

; Kulnrtha is the small sir (-.urn called Barhi 
Yu,* G »d.<i I t miles below Kasik. ce ( i 
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HIS LAS T ACT. 

The poor Ananda exclaim . e d:—“ Vouc . . 
live during the Kalpa. Live on, 0 Blessed 
:iiC Kalpa for the good and Biu happine* » •*. 

multitudes, out of pity for tl ie w orld, for i 
and the weal of gods and men/ ' 
ih‘ Great Master smiled ^ veneral 
aid :—“ Let not the Blessed ^ nc Mie in t 
midst of jungles. There are, C* Lord, such 
Champa, Rajgriha, Sravasti, S ^^ta. an j f> ar 


Blessed One die in one of then-* There are 
" '• ilthy nobles, believers in the Tatatgav 
honour to tin* remains of the rattagat* aa >» 

The Great Master again surged. The vent 
then exclaimed:—“ What are- to do. Lor 
rental ns of the Tattagatha ?" 

The Great Master «^poke :— if Trou^j c n0 £ 

A nan da, by honouring the remains o,{ t | u , y ;n 
zealous, 1 beseach you, Ananda, in your Qwn 
carrv. -l, bz zo dlou is, be intent on your own g 
ar* ‘.*isc in on, Ananda, among ( )|C no bl es „ | 

' i" wr. ■«« the Tathagatha, the rfV win do due ho 
' l, ‘ \iin~ of the rattagatha.” 


"‘'. r ■ ”7“.uy grrat c 

•/, M " After I am gone, 1 c ll « k,nda 

u birth receive very great rowan,i f, >r i,. 
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v o«vr mouth, you heard vt. TI • a* 
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liUDDHA. 

to present the Truth that I may yet * j » 
of uncertainty 0 Ananda, allow me to s 
Goutainav" “ 7 ricnd Subhadra/’ said Anan 
ti, • i utagatlu The Blessed One is weary, 
again and again pressed the venerable 
Bb'SSi fl One overheard this conversation and 
“ Beloved cousin, r o not ceep out Subhadi 
see th.e Tattagath .. Whatever Subhadra 
lie will ask from l desire *or knowledge and i 
The Brahman Subhadra came and sa* lr 
the dying Prophet. ‘‘The Brahmanas 
Goulaftm” asked he, “ who are heads of vari 
Bur n?. Kasyapa, Makhali, Ajita, Ivach: 
Jiehahic and Njgrantha*—have they all, r 
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own assert' 

Are then s 
have not ?” 

* • “ Subhad. 

tliey according 
understood thirty 
di* : « us; ion. . I vv 
attention to ir.” 

Goutama then w 


oughlv understood things, i 
'em who have understo* 


i Buddha, " let this ni 
own assertion, 
This is not i! 
wi, Subhadra, 

.1 tu declare that s 


be found in any system which ignored the 
eight stages of the Path of Holiness w 
iutily and t nds in love. v 

4< M< ; ' excellent, O Lord/ said Su 
w 'uvls (tt our mouth. May the Blessed () 
a diM-ipli:, as a true believer from this h; 
endure:/' 

“ Win-*')* v« r, Subhadra "said Buddha 1 ' 
b a 1 folio..er of another doctrine and tl 

Hr i »n*a 4ji»vc S».l-hacira '» summary of hi** " 
?t>.r l tea ;’ iwithana SuMa, 
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CHAPTER XX!V. 






lo 


HIS DEATH. 


As the last natch of the night drew nigh 
One addressed the venerable Ananda and said: 
be, Ananda, that in some of you the thought n. 
the word of the Master is ended, we have no t( 

Rut it is not thus, Ananda, that yo should r< 
the truths and the rules of Hie Order which I I 
and laid down for you all oe the teacher to 
am gone/’ 

After a pause the dying Master thus agn 
Ananda " when f am gone, Ananda, let the - 
wish, abolish all the lesser and minor precepts/'* 

Them Lin: Blessed One addressed the Bhikshi 
" ft may be, bn.theren, that there may be doub 
in the mind of some brother as to the Buddha 
or the Path or the Way Enquire, brethren, fit 
h M*e reproach yourselves afterwards with 
“Our t» ach.T w. s face to face with us and 
bring ourselves to enquire of the Tat tag: t ha wl 
fa« o to lac ; with him.’’ 

And when r. had thus spoken, the hret. 
silent- And a,; in the second and the third tim 

* A it would ho more interesting io read what 

and followers of the great Buddha wrote abou' •• r ' - . . ,. jj 
d- itb in *• ir own language than what we can possibly 
we M* 1 'to in il.ii. chapter the whole of the Gih chapt >* \i <t<sj 

Pari-Nil nan SuttJl. We have followed Rhys David-/ . . ’ i . . 
t 1,1 Chula-Vagga XL t, 9, to, is rcl tied how 
i M- 1 .Mf.idetrvl die permission thu^ accorded to’m 
M( 1 ' t.) nil the precepts hi d uvn u ih< Liu * V. life inu 
cd 1 »-A , 0 U List, V •!. XL p igo 112, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 




HIS REMAINS. 

Then the \enerable Ancrudha said to the vei 
Anam! i, “ Go now, brother Ananda, into Kusinaga . • 
inform the Mailas' ;: ’ of Kusinagara that the Blessed • 
dead.” ' 

The venerable Ananda went to the Mnllns and 
‘ The Blessed One is dead. Do whatever seemetS 
fit." 

And when they had heard this saying of the vrr 
\nanda, the Dallas with their young mc'n and their 1 
?::d their wives were grieved and sad and afflicted a 
And some ol them wept, dishevilling their hair, ar u 
ArcLclvd forth their arms and wept, and some fell p 
on the ground, and some reeled to and fro in anguis at ’v. 
though ^:— u 'Too soon has the Blessed One Jied. T i 

has the Happy One passed away. Too soon h.:s t] 
gone out in the v uid.” 

Then the Mall: of Kusinagara gave orders 
attendants saying,Gather together perfumes and • 
and all the musical instruments and live hundred ( 

a;, -areIand went to the Sala grove where the bod 
Blessed One. lay. There they past the day in paying 
■ iTcnce, reap net, and homage to the remains 
Blcssi d One with dancing and hymns and music, w 
lands.and perfumes and in making canopies of theirg. 
preparing decoration-wreathcs to hang thereon.t 


J he jve p!*: who lived in Isu n .^ara were called :he Mall. 

, " met ’loncfl that the IVlallas went • honouring thr 

Bi iia , ’ One for seven | a y S . This waA I,0W they i 
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'bfe&^H^uisness, he fell into a state in which the cc 
ness both of sensation and of ideas had wholly passe i 


BUDDHA. 



Then the venerable Ananda said to the Vu 
Anurudha, “ Oh, my Lord, O Anurudha, the Blesse< 
d^-ad !” “ Nay, brother Ananda/' said Anurudha, 11 the . 1 
One is not dead. He lias entered into that state ii 
both sensations and ideas have ceased to be.” 


Then the Blessed One, passing out of the state i 
both s :nsations and ideas have ceased to be, entered 
stale between consciousness and unconsciousnes 
passing out of the stale of consciousness and uncoi * 
nc .s, he entered into die state c mind to which no 
all is specially present. And passing out of the co‘ • * 
ness of no special object, he entered into the state « m*. 

to which the infinity of .thought is alone presen 
passing cut of the mere consciousness of the infi 
thought, he entered into the state of mind to wl 
infinity of spare is alone present. And passing on 
mere consciousness of the infinity of space, he enters I f 
tlu: fourth stag, of d > nvulilation. And passing oi t •: 
fourth stage, he entered into tile third. And passing v -- 
the third stage, In* entered into the second. And passing 
out of the second, he entered into the first. And passing 
out of the first stag- of deep meditation, he entered into 
second. And passing out of the second stage, he entered 
in • tin* Ihirvl. A: l passing out of th. third stage, h.: 
entered into the fourth stage of deep meditation. An,/ 
passing out oi the last slage of deep meditation he 
inicdutcly expired. 


Vh» u the BIcS' * f i died, liicre arose ai 






HIS LIFE. 
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Y ^ lc Great Master was then burnt in due 
hen the. Malias of Kusinagara surrounded the 

Blessed One in their counci A, with a latth e 


i i • 

i a v 


will- 1- 


Mallas of Kusinagara wrapped the body of the Blessed 
cloth. And when that was done, they wrapped it in 
And when that was done, they wrapped it in a new 
on till they had wrapped the body of the Blessed One 
■ ’ layers of both hinds. And then they placed the body 
i of iron and covered that close up with another vessel 
'ey built a funeral pile of all kinds of perfumes, and 
. jed the body of the Blessed One.” 

e miracles are narrated here., 

• ng story is given. 

her the death of the great Master, a very great internal 
out amongst the various clans that took possession of the 
emains and built stupas over them. There was cvei y 
t these terrible wars and rapines, of these sacred stupas 
and the remains of the great Buddha scattered to 
cfore the old Kassapa went from one clan to the oilier 
ese stupas and begged for the sacred remains. They 
the venerable monk and handed him the remains 
>lhing for themselves. 

them away and in the interior of the deep forest near 
*'P and built a temple within it. In this tern\■!- 
covered with several silver and other metallic v:--* Is, 
cred remains,—covered over the whole with mud and 
1 is s.ml he left an insrrip on on a gold-plate here on 
cn > ,; *ng Magadha, will waiter the sacred 
v °fld and build holy stupas over them all. ’ 

* ,r the great supporter of the religion, he became 
, "^ ,,,0n stupas, but where could lie get the sau jJ 

\ l vLr ‘ ? Me made many searches without any 
:ry 0 d Bhikshu ** When I was a boy my old 

‘ a place in the. deep forest and asked, me - >ow 

saying " Do not forget this pl| U -." 1 h t li •, ( ] m 

there." Asoka at once went to the place, dug up 
•covered the holy Lem pie underneath the e.oih and 
'd remains. He raised innumeral’.u :t ;pas o\ 
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HIS LIFE. 





up over il a sacred cairn, and in its 
a feast.” And they gave the vessel to 


e. '' of Pipphalivana sent a messenger to 

v. or a portion of the remains of the 

hey heard, " there is no portion of the 
jh td One left over,” they took away the 

1 v\f licler thus concludes:—“Then the 

g .isatru, the son of the queen of Videha, 

igrilia over the remains of the’ Blessed 

a ’ ast. 

Vr i Koliyas of Ramgrama made a mound in Ram- 
aa over me remains of the Blessed One and held a feast, 
nd Vithadipa, the Brahman, made a mound in Yithadipa 
mains oi the Blessed One and held a feast. 
i‘ dlas of Pava made a mound in Pava over the 

dessed One and lu-ld a feast, 
d :e ivlallas of Kasinagara made a mound in Kasi- 
• the ' emains of the Blessed One and held a feast. 
x ' Brahman, made a mound over the vessel 

. us of the Blessed One were kept and 
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01 Pipphalivana made a mound over 
. feast. 

• ght Stupas (mounds) for the remains, 
and|>ne for the rmb.-ts. Thimw: 

ti 
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HIS bHARMA OR TEACHINGS. 

from an this group is ar ged at it 

.11 subjective t :e\v :— 
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BUDDHA. 

Gladness (Mudita). 

48. Envy (. Irsa ). 

49. Selfishness ( Machareya ). 

50. Moroseness (Kakucca). 

51. Vanity ( Udohacea ) 

52. Pridi {Mano). 

5. 1 bought (reason) is the last Skandha and 

fication from another point of view of 1 ie fourt: 
group which is inherent in all the others. It is di 
the point of view of the mind or demerit resi 
different thoughts into eight or nine classes.”* 

All these constitute ihe human body, but is th 
The following conversation would give a clear id . 
'he Buddhists thought about Soul.f 

King Malirtda says to :he great sage Nag:^ena, 
thou known, venerable Sire ? What is thy name, ! 

The sage replied, " I am named Nag.isena, O 
but Nkfgasena, O great king, i only a name, an 
a designation, an epethet, a mere word. Here 
subject 

Then said the king Malindr, il Well to be sun 
five hundred Yavanas and eighty thousand moi 
This Nugavma says,—here th re is no subject. C 
assent to thi: ? ” 



And king Malinda went on to say to the 
Nagascna " If, O venerable Sire, there is no subj 
it then that provides you with what you need- 
food, lodging and medicines for the sick? W. 
enjoys all these things ? Who walks in virtues? W 


labour .pon himself? Who attains the path and tl 
nobleness? Who attains Nirvana? Who kills? Vt 


Hhys Davids' buddhism page 90—93. 

Stc Mifyidapasha page • W c follow Oldcnbcrt, i* V 
sages quoted in ilu% 1 ha n r 

the pa: 
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CHAPTER i. 


BUDDHIST METAPHYSICS, 
generally bclioved that the great Buddha did not te- 
* e existence of God and Soul, or more appropriately— 
al - ma and Atma/as the then Brahman philosophers 
C rm them.* All through the Buddhist Sacred 
’’ ^'ure is not a single place in which Goulania has 
•ioned of God, or Paramatma, or the Supreme Cause 
liverse. There is the mention of Brahma, but lie is 
as the Chief of Gods,—a mortal being —as all the 
gods; are mortal like man. Though there is no 
a Su P r cme One, yet the Soul or Atma has been 
' m more ti,an ‘me place, and the great Buddh.. im- 
• i> followers that the Soul is not immortal, neither 
I ' tc exist once. Notwithstanding Buddha's silence 
[ ri tn, One and his difference of opinion 
a w.„ the Lrahmanical idea of Atma, th< great 
K>t a '' alheist -t We shall show later on that he 




arc sorry we cannot ^ w.th the view, of those , r,,e 
1 .°. ,ar< Wh0 ha 'written upon -hr doctrine and -.eligion of 
*dha. Oor readers will find is ivc proceed wh w .- 
»n\ them. * c 
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P'oasurt ? Who dcccives 

»;« *»% . ins , Thllst , 

, There is nc , , < 

)n ct 4 . doer and nu * >r of •* 

,ns > good action _ , .. 

J fruits. If any of aCtl0r "‘ "° ” ‘ 

Yen Ih. - f , > * ,e t0 kiH thee ‘." - ver '‘ ;ie 

J .-c *ui d no murder; Sire, then 

ig, "are the hjoijr head Nagasefil” \ ^ c ) 
“No, great king,” replied^the sagt- 
“Are nails, or teeth, skin or flesh, or bone Nagasena?” 

“ No, great king.” 

‘ Is the bodily form Nagasena ?” 

N t king.” 


• j. —» • 








sensations; Nagasena ?” 

t king/’ 

Perceptions, the conformation the consciousness 
t 






the,combination of corpo ro:i l form, sensations, 


«n. 


- v v/4«iui. uuiuii ui v vji j^v; - / ^ 

conformations and c nseiousness, is this 


‘ % * mi king” 

• part from the corporeal form and the sensations, 
• conformations, and consciousness, is there a 

Na*. 4 


•• king.” 


<■ I loo! 


t'n-ii, T nowhere find a Nagasena. 


* ventfh INagabcna t Thou fpeakest false then, O 

• «« is no Nagasena at all." 

' 1 vc nerablo Nagasena to king Maiindn * 

C< ^ lm 1 * L -‘- -it king, ii> all tin' comfort* <d 
^ 1 ‘ K r ACatrsl. u-soil Ji •then, '’.real king, 
dcst on thi^av mi the li.it i otk the burn- 
»y bod) }? * : -haq> stones, gr.u el sand, thy 
S( iousness of Aligned, tl- * ni . 1 i s ups<‘t { there. 

'.odd) conditioh assoc*' ; nth 
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.i.;< h • -.ii'.' y. 0 I. *" i *<iu \* i>V r JUU( 

J --I. - . , - * - ■ • , o. -i • >T* • i 

■1' '*>; 'X .■ icio ->c wo<4 »s 

l5 "‘ *i* Akf »e of wo. I 

■| It iiwj-.sr v, hei " *il ■ of a, -where • 

.1: ■’ • chariot i u*. Aherc is a 

' are come t >. if* r, . 
being. 
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BUDDHA. 

■nd;: or hundreds of thousands of mcasu 
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or th 
water ?’ 

“ No, venerabl; lady, r have not.” 

" Ar,d wh >' not ° S reat Ki»* ? . Because the great oceai 
deep, immeasurable, unfathomable: So also, O great king 
the existence of the Perfect One, to measured tv the pre 
cates or the corporeal form these predicates of ; prpor 
form are abolished in the Perfect ^ne * - $ 


severed, they are hewn away like a palm 
aside so tha. . cannot germinate again in th a 
leased, O gr King, is the Perfect One froz *i 
being should be gauged ty the measure of the c p 
he is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable, as th< 

Hhe Perfect One exists after death/ this is< 
“The Perfect One does not exist after deatl 
not npposA The Perfect One exists and a’ r . 
does not exist is not also apposite/ The ; • 
neither does nor does not exist, this is also not . 

On one/occasion* the Bhikshu Vachagotlr 
tlK‘ Exhall ed One. “ How does the matter ; *,* 
mh!e Goutcima? Is there the Atma (Ego or 
he said this, the Exalted One was sileni. 

“How then/* asked the Bhikshu, is there 

_Ml ’ 


;.rf 1 




3 *. 4 




Alma ?“ 




p. .^ T . Ki _ Sfl11 flle ^ xa lted One remained sil ,.4 
a rose front his seat and we v t 

,, xv , \ U Vri 1 d>le Ananda soon said to tf * 
Whurrforr, o Sire ha- the ExalLcd One note- . 
to th- tju« >fioi> put by the Bhikshu WhauoMa 
“ H I, Anand.i,” rrpH 0 ,j u uddha> wl „, . • 
a ' k(,<1 there the Atma ?”~h„d onsW.U. 

Atma,” then that, Ananda would have confine • H 




■ -h.u' 


i bid. 
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ring incident wc’i *1show that L ilia aca'i’!. 

• . n.allv avc ed t‘ . ’ xussion o jod and Soul. 

. • . of 1 -ala ■ occasion* a journey 

< ns, - ■ d $ .. f ell in with 

1 tnv / i t: . nowned 

. y oai letv <~r and 

ic\ th Sac* F rinc. 

;//’ i . ki» “ f es the Perfect One 
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ran 

>V- 


A 


•* ytf&mli 

4 a/'t 

\ pie l: 

d 

“ T). 

^rab! 

This k 
“ Thus, 

ist after death 
nth? Thus, 

>ts after 
* O great kin 
xists att< 

Whn* t 
id ch 

Pi 

A( ’ * at 

m. staii *3. 
an 
J cp» 

so . 




r lie 


r O great king, has 
fter death.” 
after death, 0‘ 


va 


Ux 


t e 


ili' 


•oe: 


or \ 


s not declared.” 
One does not 
does ->Vast after 
ect One neither 
ieath” 

- not declared whether 
idt exist after death.” 
arable lady, what is the 
. revealed this?” 
ni, f< now to ask a 
v*k answer me as the case 
“ great king? Have 
r a treasurer who 
no could say there 
dreds or thousands 


h 


;i\. * 

.Id tti\ 

re Iht 


t-master or a Im surer 
vat .i ffceat ocean, who could 
v measures of water e so nia.,y 


£ Nikaya \ oh li. 


m 
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^ed me 


HIS DHARMA OR TEAT* 

^ I*** 

.,^*£>n\mans and Brahmans 
Ananda, when thf Bhikiiliu Vachamx 

o 

not the Atmr.T had answered, “ thre is no Atma,” 
‘-hat Ananda would have confirme^the doctrine of the 
nas and Brahmans who bcliev m annihilation.t If l 
la, when Vachagotta asked “ f -, “ Is there Atma/' had 1 
ered “ there is Atma, M tha #rtrou ^ have s -rved my end 
nda, by producing in l* n knowledge that all ess¬ 
ences are non-ego ? 

“ That it would lift. Sire " 

“ But if, A P 


Ja when acj a ^ otta asIced me « Is there 
\ * the Atmaanswered" TlierC “ n ° Atma - lI *'« 


d the wpnm i ing monk Vacha- 

i( l Ilk . ira 


nan da, - , . , . d the 

would on v have cause •«% . . . 

5Up , , v ilaexinent into another.” 

- to be thrown fron<->ne bev v 
n ible Malukyai came to the 

One one occasion tf { ~ „ ■ 

• . , ‘ amenttlfattheGrc; t ', Vl tc-’s 

aster and expressed his. nu „ . a ‘ 

— m a series of ibVv?™’ |, “T? nl - 
pest questions unanswered. He Su\ ’ VJ1 ^° ri . ia 

Is Ita-.KBd by the bonds ol time? C* thc *"**» hv ' 
th, tloes the Perfect One not ];\hejonu death, .t 

in unanswered, and 


i aset me ^lot that all lb's should reir 
• r > not il jL « right; th« - toic I have ome to . the M ^ ster 10 
dm iH.-.t, these • u'li's. May . please the Btkldha to 
a them if he can. ten nnv <y* f1ncs 1101 idcrstand at 
r a id does not 

• * I don’t under: d tins, l do 01 know tnat-V 

* \Y nat bnve I said : ./you bnfc'* li0W ^hih»kya l 

he time When i! lU Buddh* v '*" bom, iK^r. Was i cm* 


^ I'Mrt any 0 “ 

;iow j t ^ a straightforward man 


rl the 


<l«i rtcrnnl 
i*bc bi 


At the time when ihu Bi»4t|hr vA 
hir.an philosophers whq said the f 3r froe One 
ing, undying.,^ and i u: nm soul is none 
Jtc’tme Soul, S4:<- Unanfeha<kt 
« fi- There weiq ^a ho mothe. la* b^hiru i yh.losop 
jcUted that tH|fl|Vf mains noli Jug n trr ^ ^ *1* onv ' clc a 
W" as scon nunwn passes away. S? ^ L 

r'u ^'i.la Ovrx!:. in Majjhitr 1 r n. 
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ar& t v 
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BUDDHA. ■ 

f i 3_V 

t ^ l - asle1 ’„ tc . “ I said, come, Maluk; 

disciple ; J Stic. '.ach you whether the world i 

not everlasting, whether the world is finite 

whether the vital faulty is identical with the body 

from it, whether the 1 Tect One lives on after - 

not live on, or whether’. e Perfect One lives . 

same time does not live on u cr death, or whe 

lives on, or does not live on ? 

‘‘Thou hast not said this, Si__ „ 

“ If a man were struck b ;! p ne{ ] 

friends and relatives called ,, . 

the wounded man said, I sha ex< -' ^ 

ii no, . low ni 

treated until I know who the i • P 1 

. ^ nan is u j w h om 

wounded, whether he is a 

*1 t eW Kbllia ” a > Brah in. 
Sudra, or if lie said, l sha 

iVeated unt. lJ hnow nhat th - 

, , c ... i -y can the man wh 
mp and of v, hat family **. 

. 1 ancl 01 " . , c IS, whether he is tail, 

middle stature,- an( * 1 • , 

’ »v nis weapon was made 

struck me, wha.\ vouId the enc , of his carc . 
would die of his ounc ]_’* 

It is evident >, e jr r <-at Buddha avoided tluk' -’ 
all these crude poin, of met aphysics, for ire co, 
useless and mere w_ to 6 f tiute. But at the ] 
never meant that after death lhe p erfpct Qnp 

with annihilation. We vil , | atC r on fad t&t so 

rs not the Perfect One. ^ ^ m » 

deaths. Even when hcc ft ^, T) r , 

becomes a Perfect On* 

met; annihilation. Thost j , . , . . 

hat believe in this wc o 
heretics, i he followin „ • , , , , , 

ncittents would cleawl 

>n one occasion* Bhikshu named V 
d i , following hc, li( . aI nolion i 
■ taught by the KxaUtt 0|U: to be this that 
T.-e from sin, who h as become perfm l, wI 


<SL 


See Sain 


utia Nilcaya Vol. i. 
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frCis'siibjeiJ to annihilation,— hat he passes away 
exist beyond, death.” 

.h. venerable Sariputra removed his this heretical view. 

tlunkest th u, friend Yamafca, asked he, “ that the 
.ect One is id.-ilical with the corporeal form ? Does the 
Y °f B‘ e Buddha represt • his Ego ? Dost thou hold 

5 ?*’ 

“ I do net, my friend. 1 ' 

is the Perfect it!-.' lent with tlic sensations, the 

-eptir the r the cons.iot.. ..ess ? Dost 




j u hot- 
I <• r 

1 ,i no of n uiettii. - 

1 , • , 

. • 1 ’ »« corporeal foiin ? a 

j 4" l 1 oi? I; U liJ4t * 

1 1 rlo i M ,» ( f r [ c . . 

think, friend V.! , . the corporeal form, 
>tions, ccinformations and conseioUsne&s are 
ost *lhou hold this ?” 

*< lend." 

' ,u tliinl;, friend Yamaha, is the Perfect One 

<*' r 

orporeal forms, sensations, perceptions, con- 
nseiousne s ? Dost thou hold this?" 

4 a - , • T ? •' 


X't » 

A ,» U. 


1 

tit f 

••'feaTiu 1 i 

1 c * 

1 ' U 

• l. 

nihP 1 ■ 


» o» % 

Ko in \t*i 


% >. l 


In On 

I "Tin .4 
Ih nor .i 

r C JK>r i l|j, 


-.1 pci ; ion ami 


d'a, even lu re in tins world the 
• hended In thee in truth. 


olves is subject to 
’ •* not cxiftl 


vre is neither 
net 1V i- infinity oj 

* :t " v icl '’.or the co- 
rceptidn, nr,* her t v,. 


t t Buddli i l 

'’ o[)l« S, . , 

mti.er light -**.• 

f reason, Oft 






BUDDHA. 

i or that world, 11> 1 sun and moon. That, O 
neither coming at 'going, nor standing,—neither dc 
nor birth. It is without basis, without procession, wit! 
cessation, that is the end of sorrow. Ther is, O disciple 
Unborn, Unoriginated, Uncreated, Unforin j. Were th 
O disciples, this Unborn, Unoriginated, Uncreated, 1 
there would be no possible exit from the (J P C 
originated, created, formed.” Is this allu a? 


:o> 


CHAPTER II. 

KARMA AND TRANiTMIGRATI. m. 

r 

Ve thus fiind the great Buddha ^voiced n 
about the disputed metaphysical maLlers as use.* 
less. But he said,—all the visible universe h impermr 
every thing movable and immovable, mobile and ir.v bile., 
liable to change, decay and death; gods an ai * W 

mortal ill wo dd die, nothing would remain f( 
he described the birth of man '* 

« From Ignorance comes conformations ( r r 4 1,1 

conformations conies consciousness (Vintiar* , * k 
nous come name and corporeal form; from i mean- -' 
porcal form come the six fields e. (five sens.: and m 
irom s:x fields comes contact between the s v : and i- t 
objects ; fro in contact comes sensation ; from sensation con* 
thirst or desire; from thirst comes clinging to existed 
(Upadaua ); r Qm Tug fug- - f o existence comes being (Biaw 
from beincj comes birth ; from birth comes old ago and 

• Sec AngtUUf* Nckaya. 
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. . ^ anu ntat >°ns, sufferitj^ anxiety and J es P a .'f. 

■>;:m of the whole region of suffering.” 

. u,bC °* our being, according to the great 

is lgpor?j.nce. What is this Ignorance then? 
the g,reat Master mean by Ignorance. Sariputra 
Not te ’ know suffering, O friend, not to know the 
f suffering , not to know the extinction of suffering 
to know tli* ** path to the [extinction of suffering this 
is called I^noranc Another great Bhikshu says :—f 
ding the foul* truths as they are 1 have wand-red on 
path from one biri.li to another, nor ha\ I seen 
‘ current of b<-ing is stemmed. r J he -not of suffering 




ed; there is henceforward no rebirth.'^ 




Sammaditthbsi a. 
vl.ihavagga VI - - 

)ldenbetg thus speaks of the Buddhist Ignorance (see his 
' P* ^37 — 238 ). 11 If Ignorance be designated the ultimate 


muttering, the qur. tion must arise: who is here the ignorant? 


* l* it of which this lg ranee is ignorant. It is tempting, by 
^signed to the caU jory of Ignorance at the beginning of 
•nc of cauhality, to allow one’s self to be carried away by 

• >ns which see in this idea, as it were, a cosmogonfcal nowsr 

• f the piimitive foundat» i of things. Or one might be tempt* 
l 1 it iu. history of n » preceding all time, an unlucky 
16 • Ch , n0Hbi ' lt d J itself to be bunt, that is to Buffer. 

’ ‘ P' y °‘ 11,0 ,a ‘P nianical school, speak in similar 

pov delusion which cause, th, deep 

*1 fl r ■ /. f Cl Ur ^ ap l' cati to onc » the u,u fitted 

, ; ^ *‘ c lrn °wing, gave himself up to cr.n/ufted 

when he fell im. tlie vi, lni », # .. _ , , . . . 

lumtiti prepared lor luin by M’ivn, 

•Ilj • 4 »n amasrumt multiform .i.nn,. 1 f . 

Ci| canis : l am, this n my hi liter, 

f ’ • & " Cr ' f th I V Uy , ,eld ‘ lhis ^ k-K'lon,/' Some-.avcuompa.cJ 

' n 1 ' 11 wth this Maya of the Urahn.au,-*1 

; °"‘ y W ' th " otc *» the May, is ..1, C eptive 

is. my of t Utc true everlasting bient, so Ignotance is the rcIVtioi. of 
. 5 ; 'hey thought, took the plate of the cvcrlaslm ; l.iknt for 
b diat •. nuiliing 11 . 
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; it co- 


n , 0 this_Ign9 ra 9 ce of the means 01 qtu ^ 

g rebirtr ... au >e of ouC births' after bir..!«.-». 
ranee is the cause of our various births. The great h 
aid—“ It i . irma ) - • 


^ • r 

ions and doings or om bir* 1 
c ‘.use our s. . ’enl bu. ms *.t goes on till 

Ci stroy our .. v » * rml C i of T * bon 

ile said.- 


wc tMl 

,p .ds of rebirth' 


VV 


’*C 'H Kir flip 


extinction o* desire, this brin 0 . ae i -emoval < r -V. 

.nations; by the removal of • tormelu,ns, co . n 
i.. removed/, by the removal of couscioi ess, na* ck 

pnreal form a~e removed; by the ren 1 ol tin. . 

tac' . teir ’ • ; by the remo' of u .iuu.: sensation 

removed; by the removal of sensatiui f *rst is ‘cm «. 
the moval of thirst, the clinging to existence is remove «v 
the removal of the clinging to exiso.-'ec, being is rer 
bv the .‘cmo.ul of being, birth is rent" ed ; bv . .* ... . .* ■ 
birth, "Id a 0 » huu death, pain \ci larru.u: .inr .dtt**n|$, 
anxiety an despai ” remo T-h A s lb-* • . a ‘caitu 

^ of suffer .g.” 

>. OWenberg boa ^tifnli” •» . ih <d a. 

"b • ig. vVe cc ■ ’ do .•> t ^ . . ’■ •* •: 

oil • r picture was so A »f r ' * ° in i’i 

*xpre. the nature of “ u^r u the n^c. ‘ i. . 1 

a hich remain: ' in appa >*ntly stful invariabili. et 
f\ continuous s» I,-product ». sclf-consnmpt: »n a? 6 

wh'di ii the same tit* ernb vi h still mora 

I five reality for the Inc - than K , tlie torment in . , 4 j / 

. heat, the enrn)' r ful coolnc , the enemy o n k ; (^ I 

os and peai. v s "I"-- there isho a t, coolness < 

.... d, so also where here is the ihrec-fol». fire—ll. Ii» 

: . Jve, bate nnd infatuation, the Nirvau. . • ion <, n 1 

t; .r ; k;! t \gain • lS< 

* Sue Angutttira Suit* 

•j Orenburg's Duddhr . *^0-262. 
t Lj&c Buddhavatna. 
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w *ai hre is it kindled ? Bv the fire of desiroT 
it - ‘iic hale, by llm fi-• of infatuation it is kindled: 
.H* truth, old age, death, pain lam. ntation, sbrrow, grid 
despair, it is kindled.” And again “the whole world is in 
fLamrs the whole world is wrapped in smoke; the whole world j 
i v led by lire, the whole world quak. s”* “ Beings” 

• h'e a flame; 1 licit state of being, th ir becoming, their 
* i is a ilaming cleaving of self, a feeding of self upon 
-1 'V! V , the world of impermanence Supplies. As the- 
to the wind, borne by the wind, inilam^fef 
the flame like the exist,mce of beirfgs preW.s 


n d linn 


.! ’ oment of rc-birth into far distanc-. • ; here iho 


l'g 

.i . «* old body, there it rlohcs it- 

IT with a new 

IgO} \ s 

: ' wind carries on the flame, an 

- thirst win h 

• ll .. t : 

(|f,v a carries on the flame, 

thirst which 

A. 
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; -arrms on 'he soul fro a 

«* 4 

xinlence to 


»n h Maliia i/’Hhe «m 

• • < alien turns 
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See Sanijutta N»L \ d I, 
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how then, O great king, was tlje light in the 
of the night another, in the mid-night watch anc 
and in the la ;t watch of the night another P' 1 

u K T o Sire, it has burned all night long feeding pn Sr ■ 
same fuel.” 

‘So also, O great king, the chain of elements of bci * 
a-mphtes itself; the one comes and the other goes. Will , 
out beginning, without end, the circle completes itself; 11» • ■ 
fore it is neither the same being, nor another being, . ewh 
pit M'uls itself last to the consciousness.’’ 

Ie ing is the procession, regulated by the law of cau. dtl 
—of continuous b< ing, at every moment sclf-consumin : 
anew begetting. What we term a soulcd being is one •» -j 
dividual member in the line of this procession,—one 
in this sea of flame. As in c >i»g, the flame is a 
5 ^ king fresh fuel for itself, so also this continuii 
perception, sensation and suffering, which : ems 
deluded gaze, diversed by the appearance? of unt 
invariability, to be a being, a subject, maintains itself 
general influx of ever fresh elements from th«-domain 
objective world. 

Thus we find Karma and Transmigration are tit * jwo 
great pillars on which the dot trine and religion of the t 
Master stand.* Most probably Buddha borrowed 
principal stand-points of his religion from lh 
of the Brahmans, for in fact even now the rcligior 



' We r\re snrrv nn orint -»1 scfinbir of Europe was nbl 
lnmsrll 10 believe in Karm» mul Tr;-m^m?^rntion. All of Ihei 
ti. • . t ,• ;» 4 ( ih*- ?nn*tv. ik of Buddhism nayftbor.f P 

livery one of them considers thr belief in Karma ind 'I ran?! 
h > but super.*'til inn WeYlo not venture in say ihM v. shall 
this little lioojc, to remove their this nn r, ; i\ n 

handily ubmit I ^ who does not believe in Ivanna a ml t •' 
can by no means understand the true import of the teaching -r 
great 
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stands °n j Ihc strong foundations of Karma anu 
immigration. 

We shall now quote a few passages from the Buddhist 
red Scriptures concerning Karma and Transmigration. 
Buddha said:—it happens, my disciples, that a Bhikshu, 
ved with faith, endowed with righteousness, endowed 
knowledge of the Doctrine, with resignation, with 
ffL vi e communes thus with himself. “ Now* then could 
\v' i Tny bod) is dissolved in death, obtain rebirth in 
owerful princely family? He thinks this thought, dwells 
■i t! is thought, cherishes this thought. The Sawklmras 
n 1 * "iftarzs ,(internal condition) which he lias thus < ]j. -ishccl 
i . ith i him and fostered, lead to his rebirth in melt an 
f : y ■ i IThis, O disciples, is the avenue, this the path, 
d leads to rebirth in such an existence.” 

I ‘ <l Bhikshu communes thus to himself“Now then were 
f ttli:, by the destruction of sinful existence, to discover 
ir : h fold for myself the sinless state of deliverenro in 
v nd-knowledge even in this pre -e and find in it 
do!” He will, by t,*ge destrurdon of sinful existence, 
Tr and behold for * himself the sinless state ot 



nee in action and in knowledge even in this present 



wiil find in it his abode That Bhikshu, O disciples, 


answers, "1 m <tS nnahh 

»' my frivolity 



V atna 


t 


n-.)' 
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(/done, nor thy father, nor thy brother, nor thy sis 
n^thy friends and advisers, nor thy connections and bl 
relations, nor ascetics, Brahmans and Gods. It is thou al 
that hast done these evil actions. Thou alone shalt gat 
their fruits.”* 


<rSL 


“ Whatsoever one does, to a corresponding state he at 
My action (Karma) is inv possession, my action is my i 
tance, my action is the womb which bears me. My aof*. a 
is the race to which l am akin ; my action is my refuge.”! 

“ What appears to man to be his body is in truth ‘ ’ . 
action of his past state, which then assuming a form, reafi^d 
through hi endeavour, has become endowed with a tang; 1 




existence.' 

“Not in the heavens, not in the midst of the sea, n< . \f 
thou hiddest thyself away in the clefts of the mountains, ' *iU. 
thou find a place on earth where thou canst escape the fr.-c • 
of thy evil actions.^ 

Karma you can never avoid. The Gita says ;— 

“ Man does not attain freedom from action by not peifa¬ 
ming action. By asceticism also, he docs not attain to f * 
emancipation. None can remain for a moment without pc 
forming some actions. All perform actions impelled by 
Laws of Nature. The deluded man who controlling he org.v,. 
of actions ponders in his mind over the objects of sense* i 
a hypocrite. 'But he who restraining his senses by his mb - 
perfprmii actions by tJie organs of actions is superior T» Ml 
Therefore always perform actions, for action is better thru 


.action and your body cannor be supported without performin' 
action Tin- world is bound in by the laws of action; theu. J 
for; being I ret from attachment, perform actii s.” 


See Dovndtita Sutta. 

| ScC Aii|/-. M .ira Nikaya in Panchakrt NipaU, 
* See ftMinvulta Nifcaya Vol. 1. 

A I’Ct.nmapacht i/j. 
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action (Karma) produces a result, visible or irtVim- 
hnt again produces effects, and so on it goes in a ovcle. 
dissolution of tin: physical body, it rt nains as if in 
state which is called S'awasku From this 
cv births are produo ml N : I attained. 


. 






CHAPTER 1 . 

NIRV v; 
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pimply going out,—extinction ; it being quite ct 
iSrnat has gone before, that this cannot be the cxtinc 
of a soul ? It is the extinction of that sin ful grasping co;. 
lion of mind and heart which would otherwise , according 
the greet mystery of Karma , be the cause of renewed indivi¬ 
dual existence. That extinction is to be brought about by 
and runs parallel with the growth of the opposite condiu v of 
mind and heart and it is complete when that opposit 
tibn is reached. Nirvana is therefore the same thin . % 


sinless calm state of mind, and if translated at all may - bc.si 
perhaps be rendered ' holiness 7 —holiness that is in the 111 h 
dhist sense perfect peace, goodness and wisdom. 

Our word ‘holiness’ would often suggest the ideas 1 i vt 
to and awe in the full presence of a personal Creator,-- i«;>- • 

inconsistent with Buddhist’s holiness. On the other .. 

Nirvana implies the ideas of intellectual energy and • . HJ j 

cessation of individual existence of which lh' former a 

essential to and the latter is quite unconnected wi i • 
idea of holiness. Holiness and Nirvana, ard in other • r ‘y| 
may represent states of mind not greatly different, bflf | 
are due to different causes and end in different resffi .<• .ii»d| 
in using the words, it is impossible to confine one’s Ih'^^WEl 
to tin thing expressed; so as not also to tlrnk of its orig {**3 
and its effect. 

It is better, therefore, to retain the word Nirvana U - 
name of the Buddhist rumvium bofiuvt whicn is i i . ^ 

state, moral condition, a modilication of personal eff; 
and we should allow the world to remind us, as it < 1 th 
early Buddhists, both of the Bath which leads to the ■ .xtinf? 
tion of --.in and also ol the break in the transfer of* Kain 
which Iff', extinction ol sin will bring about. That tins mu 
be the effect of Nirvana is plain; for that state cf- xm 
which in Nit.ana is extinct i> precisely that '.hull 
according to tiu mystery of Buddhism, h 

rlealli i, the lorn ition of a new individual to 


misr^ 
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a ui the- disolved or dead one will be transferred, 
lew individual would consist of certain i. ily and 
•. 1 q»M«i«9 or tendencies enu. , crated in’* -!. five 

/{aMhas or aggregates. A compr nsWc name’ of all 
> tdi, a Word derived (in ».ipn to the name hi 

,eir ' ; ise (L’p-.dana) from Uj- .. i grasp either with the 


me or mind. Now when a T has become Arahat. 

' i In} 1 ;is reached Nirv »i ' 


of the foufih * J )'4h 
• ' ' ’ -lu-il I’ | ' > but he is .still .tlive 

''•v: S': ins? ■) all is powers, ih; • 

i.'rrpi, •. These, : 

■ ' ' > T here will f * 

* ’ ' i n Ki * f it »*, v nsr of a w w 

• • r, )<,,.{ i • ■ *ranat will n 


Sjl** ’ h fru’ 4 

y ai 1 him- i*fii 11 .ii 


al i Vi 


<1 l* mi 

,f 


i • .iti : he v ’ 

•nigh e*i h Bn. 

m , )„r,b reran itf p 

i > > '> hiilb i rottOn As .• k i If 


<1 irtn 




ii 


?. yJ W t 

r\ *M o , r 




. 


,*fd m 


if dk . . 

t I*a will i . , Hi 


In ir Karr, . i i( . \ 
Stars ld;;^:v|Shi 
J'ht thfty niK.J., ;f B*r. u 


.* ■« ■ Vi * , M( 

a l»n, »tVmt u n< i 

1 \ 1 ' i«‘ 

M v l *‘** Hi .*yi . i«< l*\ 

■*' r ' K* e.l . \i ...• ,t$r\ i* t* 

<V*‘ • \v f.v, 

s nf i hr r »V t 

**•» ‘ h he 1'Mtni 

th«* flume*V» v|f|q 

lonj; r. 


i»» fT A, I ' i* 
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long r. 

•ill visible i 


to to burn, it , 

vainjuis. ing ,-fic t o' , t ac;r ,• caum.^ ► 

ease to .ii.fi?'uflem ■ m -• '■ Is, : if >v , fc iJu: Imi, 

■?t- Bo ir- livrt»K, moving ’ , v 0 f the pul . 
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visible still, thus its cause lias ceased to act, but 
Nlecay and die and pass away, and as r.o new bo* 
be formed, where life as will lie nothing. 

Freedom from the imperfections of finite being is t. ! 
result of but is not Nirvana. The Buddhist heaven ii 
death and it is not on death but on a virtuous life her*! 
now, that the Pitakas lavish these terms ol c< 

desi ripLion which they apply to Arahat ship the goal c 
excellent way and to Nirvana as one aspect of it. 

Spence Hardy says “ Nirvana is the destruction 


<Sl 


nt 


tin- t-lemi'nis ol' existence. In this way. The unwise J.'till 


who has not yet arrived at a state of purity or who is subr t 


to future 'birth, overcome by the every evi! desire re ; 


in the Orjjan of sense, Ayatana and their relative object 
commends them. The Ayatanas therefore become 'l 


I 

*1 




lilv* a rapid stream to carry him onward towards Ihe'Wt« f 
repeal d existence and they are not released from old • ' , 


decay, death, sorrow &c. But the being who is p . ed, 
pro c\ ing the evils arising frOni the sensual organs ami : 


relative objects, docs not rejoice therein, nor docs h*. •• n« 
niend ihum or allow himself to be 'wallowed up b)’ rV if* 
Bv the dcstrm lion of the iu 3 moons of evil desire In■ t£v 
released himself from birth, as from the jaws of an alllg C ; 
ht has overcome all attachment to outward objects; h u : 
not regard the unauthorised precepts, nor is he a sceptic W 
he knows that there is no Ego, no Self. By overcoming tb * 


four errors, be has released himself from the cleanginj 
existing objects. By the destruction of the cleaning * 
existing objects, lie is released from birth win tin r a 
Iirahmn, man or any oilier being. By the destruction 
birth he V* idea d Pom old age do iy, death sorrtf* i 


All the ailli* lions count * ted wif the repetition «>f e.f I 
3re over* one Thus all the principP* of Cxi. U*r 




annihilated and that annihilation is Nirvana 
In the Asangh.ila Sutra. Gouj-me has 


«Cl 


forth 
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ef> of Nirvana. It is the end of SangsaV 
>ive existence, the arriving at its opposite shore, its 
)mpletion. Those who attain Nirvana are few. It is verv 
ubtle, and is therefore called Suksrna ; it is free from decay 
uid therefore called Ajaraya. It 
gradual development of events, 

NJiprapaiicha : it is pure, and therefor 
l-il, and ther-'ore called Kshanta; 
herefore calle, thira ; it is free fr 
'ailed Amrita ; iti ' -edness is grt. t 
Siva; it is not j : ~ created, b i’ 

fore called Arbh .. is free f> . 
and therefore called it is fro 

fore called Awyai . , : i. free fr¬ 
aud therefore cak , . .a 


4 '■ n delay, the 

J ‘ efore called 

• Ihi; it is tran- 

•' ‘ • d stable, and 

•nd therefore 
lU * * herefore called 
1 'sin . -al, and there- 
•l enl or order 

w, and thcr *- 
v.i of existence, 
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vaua Saropati, witl hi s oured; Nirvana i. ])' 
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.yx, the end, or completion of religion ; its 
plishment.”* 


<sl 


Dr. Oldenberg says :—f Does this end of the earthlj 
existence imply at the same time the total cessation of 
being. Is it the nothing which receives the dying Perf^c * 1 
One ii'Jo its dominion ? 

Some hnve thought to find the answer to this quest- 
contained in the word Nirvana itself, i.e., extinction, 
seemed the most obvious construction that extinction is 
extinction of being in the Nothing. But doubts were so . 
expressed as to the propriety of so summary a disposal * 
this question, ft is quite allowable to speak of an cxtincti: ; 
in the case—and the term was most incontrovertibly us<$| 
by the Indians in the case—where being was not annihilate® 
but where it, freed from the glowing heat of suffering, b < 
found the path to the cool repose of painless happinr • 
Max-Muller has above all others maintained with warm 
eloquence the notion of Nirvana as the completion, but nrli 
ns an extinction of being. His position is, that although 
later Buddhist metaphysicians have undoubtedly regarded 
the Nothing as the supreme object of all efforts, yet 11 
original leaching of Buddha and the ancient Order of 1.- 
disciples was different; for them the Nirvana was nothin - 
more than the entry of the Spirit upon its rest; an eternal 
beatitude, which is as highly exalted above the joys as r 
is above the sorrow of the transitory world. “ Would notjll 


* Sec Fn stern Monachism. pages 291—292. As the author, Spon. 
Hardy, bases bis explanation .of Nirvana solely on Buddhist Sacrc * 1 
xt c . be approaches neater to the f rue import of Nirvana. See be!- .v 
•nri ..if, (• .1 JstMclce.r, hi i.\ Muller, Be d and the other scholars • 

I 1 e studied Uviddhi .11 h;»v( .ill defined Nirvana almost in the sal-, 
v .qV or J • d u • bv’ Hardy, Oldenburg and Ph * Davids as quoted abov 
Sec /Jurncitjf's Introduction to ihe Histore 1 A Buddhism, also Gobi} 
fruclicr’s Utr:r*ry R m rt | n .n. M ix Maker' - Sch .'cd Ivjsnys. 
t See Dldnbeif's Buddhism, » 
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.fuller, “a religion which lands us at last in 
£easc to be a religion? I: would no Io. / r be what 
eligion ought to be and purports to be a fyrid 0 from 
1 the eternal, but b . Vi be a delusive vang- 
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> •. And by the 

r; * .. a,. of Buddhist 

iA .i -\[ European en- 
ni:»v u • » uti ly Childers, 

ht ora r\ *. the dud da-. 

•i have lv • :n 4 unearthed 

deavoured to complete the roU 
lection for winch we have to thic k those Yarned scholai . 
and in that attempt l have wibroiitM all tlv i slimony of the 
sacred Pali Canon, that contained the diav n- s >1 lluddha 
as well as that in the writings upon the right--- ol'the Order, to 
a defailed examination o that 1 i lieve t ain in a po3i- 
•on to hope that no essential expression of the aiKie"> 
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and doctrinal poets has been 
this task, it was my conviction that there . 
the ancient Buddhist literature no passage which direct 
decides the alternative whether the Nirvana is eternal felicity 
or annihilation. So much the greater therefore was my 
surprise, when' in the course of these researches I hit not 
upon one passage, but upon very numerous passages 
speak as expressly as possible upon the point regarding which 
the controversy is waged, and determine it with a cleurn. * 
which leaves nothing to be desired. And it was no less ; 
cause of astonishment to me when I found that in that alter 
native which appeared to have been laid down with all possible 
cogency viz., that the Nirvana must have been understood 
in the ancient Order to be either the Nothing or a supreu 
felicity, there was finally neither on the one side nor on tb 
other perfect accuracy. 

We shall now endeavour to slate the question as it intis 
have presented itself to the dogmatic Buddhist on its own pre¬ 
mises and then the answer which the question has received. 

A doctrine, which contemplates a future of eternal, pey * 
feet ion behind transitory being, cannot possibly admit of tin 
kingdom of the eternal first beginning only at the poin. 
where the world of the transient ends, cannot conjure it uj. 
immediately as it were out of the Nothing. In the kingdom 
of the transient itself there must be contained, vieled per- 
haps like a latent germ, but still present, an clement whu 
hears in itself the pledge of everlasting being stretchm ? oi. 
beyond origination and decease. It is possible that* wb e 
the claims of strict dialectic sequence are opposed Uv 
A another kind, thought pauses before accept’ 
obvious a conclusion ; but it is important before • •• c*; 
these deviations from the logical sequence whiefa. 
possibly exp* t to find, to obtain a view of the for ; * ' id 
the logical consequences must ha'e presented tlu,v 
e Uiiddhfil thought. 
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mite would appear in the dogmas ' ~ udfc 
wholly upon itself. Whatever wc sec 'atever 

hear, our senses as well as the objec which 
e presented to them, every thing is drawn within 
e cycle of origination and decease, everything is only a 
lamnia, a Sankhara, and all Dhammas and Sankharas an; 
•nsitorv. Whence this cycle? No matter whence ; it is 
ere from a past beyond ken. The existence of the condi- 
° nal is accepted as a given fact; thought shrinks from 
aing back to the unconditional. 

We see, the finite world bears in itself no traces which 
aint to its connection with a world of the eternal. How 
mid it possibly be otherwise ? Where the opposition of the 
undent and eternal is carried to the point which Indian 
ought has ever reached, there can in fact be no union 
nceived between the two extremes. Had the eternal 
/ share whatsover in the occurences of the world of the 
tngeable, a shadow of the changeable would fall in its own 
Rangeability. The conditional can only be thought of as 
^ditioned through another conditional. If we follow the dia- 
'.ic consequence solely, it is .impossible on the basis of this 
°ry of life to conceive how, where a series of conditions 

,' n ‘ run out > annihilating itself, anything else is to be recog- 
nzed as remaining but a vacuam. 

Il ' ,s the view that the oriental scholars of Europe 
° r r;' ,° f thc Nir ™a of the great Buddha. Now let 
, h JJ , t .‘ e Great Ma «ter himself and his immediate Fob 
f, / , S r «at disciples said about Nirvana. They sav - 

, , 1 ° S ° S . enM S have bcf ome tranquil like a horse well 

broken in by the driver, who is free from pride ar«d the 
lust of the flesh and the lust of existence and defilement of 
ranee him even the gods envy. Such a 6ne< whose 
conduct is right remains like the broad earth unvexed ; like 
-e pillar of the city gate unmoved, like a pellucid lake un- 
flcd - For such are no more births, tranqu^is t£e 
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a] arc the words and deeds of him wuu 
.d and made free by wisdom.” 
disciple who has put of! lust and desire, rice 
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wisdom has here on earth attained the deliverance fn 
death, the rest, the Nirvana, the eternal state.” 

“ He who has escaped from the trackless, hard ma 
of the San.safe, who has crossed over and reached the she 
self-aKsorvea without stumbling and without doubt, who 1' 
delivered himself from the earthly and attained Nirva* 
him l call asj; true Nirvana.” 

lt Nirvana, Nirvana, so they say, friend Sariputra,” said 
Brahman monk, ‘‘ but what is Nirvana, friend?’ “ 1 he su 
jugation of desire,” replied Sartputra ” the subjugation 
hatred, the subjugation of perplexity: n 1 

called Nirvana.” 

“ The body of the Perfect One, O disciples, subsists, < 
off fron the stream of becoming. As long as his body s 
s', so long will g°ds and men see him. If his body 
♦ dissolved, his life runs out, gods and men shall no more 

hold Min. 

“ Dissolved is his body/' said Buddha at the d if! -r 
. hh disciples, “ extinct is perr^'j t‘ 'n. ti 

The |o • in : ! o 4 .- ' * . ■, j., 

i] - rOtwn- ha. miv: I r. v 



v f, 


-nd.ashlra/ II 
i^hf . fn m w!, .c 
vyho is ll f r ineci * 



: u ror< r 'f d 
• : * ror 





■ v'e !m u. n- nnpi *\ 


i* 
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Ihe longing after future life, the cause 
being destroyed and no new yearning springing tip 
1 them, they the wise are extinguished like this 
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u Thc y plunged into meditation, the immovable one who 
liantly struggles ever more, the wise grasp the Nirvana, the 
in which no other gain surpasses.” 

Hunger is the most gredious illnesss, the Sankharas are 
vi.e most previous sorrow ; recognizing this of a truth, man 
a.\ uns the Nirvana, the supreme happiness.” 

»e wise who cause no suffering to any being, who keep 
’ i - dy in check, they walk to the everlasting state; lie 
S-H- ' *u. *:ed that knows no sorrow.” 


. i who is permeated by goodness, the monk who 
to Buddha’s teachings, let him turn to the land of 
where transientness finds an end to happiness.” 
bore is no fire like lust, there is no sin like hate, there 
sery like the Skandhas, there is no happiness like 
P*- Hunger is the worst disease, the Sankharas die worst 
S ufh r. Knowing this as it realjy is, Nirvana is the best 
Bliss. 


1 lu; colloque between king Malinda and Nagasena gives 
a clear idea of Nirvana as understood by the immediate 
followers of the Great Master. We give below the trans¬ 
lation of this celebrated conversation.* 

} ^ In ^ r ^Alinda said:—“There are some things in the world 

nat are called Karmaju , as they come into existence because 
karma, others that are called Rififja as they come into 
existence because of the season of time; and others that are 
as they come into existence because of He!u 

. e iN *° U JS ^ ,ere anything that is neither Karmaja, 
Kituja. or Hctuja?” 


~t__ 

See Malinda- Prasna. 
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sen a replied :—“ Space and Nirvana are neT 
dfvajn, Rituja or Hetuja.” 

.Malinda said :—“ Do not say that which is contrar; 
the teachings of Buddha, nor reply without thought.” 

Nag^sena askedWhy do you speak to me thus ?” 

King Malinda replied “ Vou say that Nirvana is neithe 
Karmaja, Rituja or Hutiij*. Bet has » ot Buddha in hundre. 
thousand different v;.y S the Bhikshus that a’ 

entrance into the pa* . * >;■ , . . the .attainment o 

Nirvana? i ken ho /o, ; th;, Nirvana is neither 

Karmaja, Rituja, not • 

# Nagasena replied .- , • j : But he has not 

said that for the p.\ h . 4 is any Iletu.” 

King Mali* d.i : . \ say that the 


Buddha has d 

' -.i. ' c' • . rniiac i»p is 

•he causa 

Hetu, of the 

* tonem of Nif V' and vet Viui sa 
* ^ -■ . ■ a > 

l ’ : o the 

Nirvana is wi* 

jut 1 use, lletiu I u.rn confounded; 

( go fror 

darkness to t 

*' er ci r*„ t ther # * i a : ?.us 

;e (i : th 

attributes c. t. 

: n» •••’ ‘ of s . ” • . t. m 

uM: »o h 

a cause fo v 

i • Nirvan •. ■ . ■: 

m £ t . av 

a father, . ; 

'id* nave hz.«’ 'i : fill 

Th 

pupil must h 

• • rh<- * that teacl . m i • •*• ! 

’ 1 ^othe 

teacher, i 

• r .i ■ c •( there is a * . i ' 

dfai Veen 

of Ni ‘van 

C o.i. .iso be a cause *o: ds , roo 

. : .i 

lion . 

Nagasrn;. a 

' Nirvana is not a .. i» . • 

U C- ’ • b 

produced ■/ * 

u-refore it has not been sNd . 

.. a • tlu 

it has a « 



Mali da said;—“ This may be true, but ,- r 
how it is.” 

Nagasena replied “ Then Ifnd you ear in 

: 1 tO Ill 

a propc 


manner and pay attention. Can a man, by his natur; 
strength, go from this city of Saga! to the forest o r Him# 
laya?” 

Malinda replied :— u Yes .’ 1 

Nagasena said :—“ In like manner though tie fruition 
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my cause the attainment of Nirvana; no cause 
rana is produced can be declared. A man may, 
his material strength, go in a ship to the other side of the 
' but he cannot in the same manner bring the sea.to the 
re. In like manner the path that leads to Nirvana may be 
anted out, but not any cause for its production. \vlly : 
icause that which'^constitutes Nirvana is beyond all com- 
jtation ;—it is a mystery not to be understood/’ 

King Malinda asked:— “Is it because Nirvana is 


oduced by neither merit nor d 
mprehension ?” 

Nagasena said :—“ ’ 
ther merit or dome* 

.e trees .lnd ot* 
itu (season) li! 

vstery). As . . ‘ * n 

;rvana. It is n S.tkra 

her being, b • said it 

t produced: i A or futu? 

said that b 
r, or the tacliii r 
tin: feeling of 
alincla s;\id 

Ycmcrely s; j ' 
npjrvanf. 


mJ 


it is beyond 


ret produced by 
- n any Net it 
not caused by 
.ankhvatii (a 
/^e, it is called 
.cahma or-any 
iced, nor that it is 
, resent; nor cannot 
ng of the .ye. or the hearing of tie- 
e nose, or th.. tasting of the tongue, 

n you speak of a thing that is not. 
'rvana is Nirvana; therefore there is 


N^sena .Great king, Nirvana is. I» is a 

pCtvcum of t.n The pure, delightful Nirvana, free 

m xrAdya (ig and trlshna (desire), is />.•* ecu*'! b 

i Ranats who enjoy th. fruition of the Pull*'. 

King Maliudi slid - • if there be any ^comparison' by 
ii»Jl the n utne or proper cn oi Nirvana ran he apparent, 
pleased thus to explain them/’ 

Nagasena replied :—1 her is the 4 wind, but can its colot 
\o.d? (Jan it be s.tuli thiu if is blue* or alijjjpbther colour? 
2 5 
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- ^ be said that it is in such a place, or that it is sr 
, or long, or short ? 

Malinda said :— “ We cannot say that the wind is thu. 
it cannot be taken into the hand and squeezed. Yet t .1 
wind is , we know it, because it pervades the heart, strikes t 
body and bends the trees of the forest, but we cannot expla 
its nature or tell what it is 

Nagasena said: —“ Even so Nirvana is destroying th 
infinite sorrow of the world and presenting itself as th 
chief happiness of the world, but its attributes and properti* 
cannot be described.” 


King Malinda asked :—“ Will all who obey the preccp' 
attain Nirvana, or are there some who are not able ? 

Nagasena replied : — “ The following cannot atta: 
Nirvana. 

(1) Quadrupeds, pretas and sceptics. 

(2) Those who commit five great sins. 

(3) Who do not follow the doctrines of the Buddhas. 

(4) Those who force a priestess. 

(5) Those who do not hear bana y having opportunities 
he ar it. 

(6) Those who are carried away by the objects of sens. 

1.(7) Children under seven years. 

King Malinda asked:—"Why cannot children am 
Nirvana? Are they not free from the three evils,—ga, 
Dwesa and Moha as well as from pride, scepticism, paon 
and evil reasoning? Then why are they excluded ?” 

Nagasena replied . If the child were able to und<’ 
stand that which is right and reject that which is wrong, 
might attain Nirvana; but his faculties of thought are wea 
he cannot with a mind so limited comprehend that whi 
is vast and endless. In like manner, no man, by his natu 
strength, can root up Maha-meru : nor can the whole of l 
extended earth be irrigated by a few drops of water, nor tl 
whole world be illuminated by a fire-fly/' 
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iinda asked :—“ Is the joy of Nirvana unmixed, or is it 
dated with sorrow ?” 

agasena replied :—“ It is unmixed satisfaction, entirely 
f re e from sorrow.” 

Malinda replied :— l< The dangers of the warfare are not 
an Enjoyment, but its trials are ended in seeking the kingdom 
0t j A n defending it. Princes seek" the kingdom in sorrow and 
n ^ ls a ttained receive the enjo) /me «t of royalty; on this 
acc ount it is that the enjoyment of royalty is mixed 
sa lisfaction. The toil of the warfare is oritT, c^ e enjoyment 
,J ‘ its result another.” 


^Nagasena said:—"In the same way, the happiness of 
- irvana is unmixed though those who seek it are subject to 
■sorrow; the sorrow is one, the happiness another, Ihe two 
stiatgs are entirely distinct. Or you may receive another 
comparison to the same effect. A disciple sets himself to 
the attainment of knowledge, and for this purpose places 
himself under the care of a preceptor; the knowledge he 
acquires is an un mixed good, but’ he has great pain am’ 
sorrow in acquiring it; it is the same with those who seek 
the happiness of Nirvana.” 


The King saidYou speak of Nirvana, but can you 
s bow it to one, or explain it to me by colour, whether it be 
blue, yellow, red or any other colour; or by sign, locality, 
length, manner, metaphor, cause or order; in any of these 

ways, or by any of these ways, or by any of these means, 
can you declare it to me ? 

N.igasi ua said • “I cannot declare it by any of these 
attributes or qualities.” 


Malinda said This I cannot believe ” 

* Nagasena said:-" There is the great ocean; were any 
ne to ask you how many measures of water there are in i, 
how many living creatures it contains, what would v 
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said : “ I should tell him that it was no ^ 

proper question to ask as it is one that no one can answe 
Nagasena said : —In Ihe same way, no one cai. 
the size or shape, r colour or other atiribuf.es of Nirvan* 1 ^ 
it has its own prot 1 essentia! character. A Rishi mikht 
an . w i r the qur jf tu which I have referred, but he 
not declare th attributes of van a, neither a deva could do 
it,” 






The King" said r .. bf 
ness and that iN ou * 
cannot excc n , c - 

Vnode of comp ..ison?” 

Nagasena >aid :— ’ 

Klesha, ds lo tu 
it springs. It is lik 
as water cools the > ; 

which is evil as wate* 
like a medicint aj it a: t no-*, 
pas* ion Klesha, as -dicin' 
jni sickness; if also 
existence. 1 ' 


- th Nirvana is hapP*' 
.n • be described, U llt 
set forth by som' 




‘ e 


as it is free froi 
’ j out of which 
“ fire of Kleshi, 
• ?: - thiist for Ihcit 

1 thirst. It jis 
•g from the 
hr* re suffering 
Oi v. of renewed 


Alai in da said:— l ‘ r liiis dec'-, 
for this'reason. lie who see 1 
both of body and n.Ind ; ir 
sorrow; pain is cOnimunica * 
he secs that he has to h 
lativcs and friends. Tito? * . 
wrfrld are thereby rende- 1 
. to the sight and o f 


uiiiot believe and 
ibject to pain, 
is pursued by 
• , u.of sense, arid 
* 'in* i and many re- 
vantage of this 
are things pleasant 
and in this way regret is 


: .vi: whe. V- c [<> be left; on which account 1 think 

that the Joy oKnf:vuii. t cannot he unniixed ” 

Nagasena said ;—“ it is never! Ivdcs true that the joy of 
Nhvaiia i vnrxi.-l Is tiicp* not suui a thing is th 
ioyn ■ of i. ' V.iitv and is it not enmixed w .It sorrow ? n 
Malinda vpvM 1 *• 'Yes. the re h? ii 
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•said:—“ But a king is displeased with his 
'pie who live on the limit of his domains; he persues them ' 
.ust thus engaged he suffers much from flies, mosquitos, 
.old, wind', sun and air; he must fight; his life will be 
exposed 'Lo danger. Mow then is it you say that the enjoy¬ 
ment c>f royalty is as medicine destroys disease; and it is 
mmor/tal, as medicine wards off death. It is like the sea, as 
is free from every kind of defilement; it is vast, infinite 
• s o khat countless beings do not fill it, as the sea is unfathom¬ 
able, and is not filled b all the waters of ajl the rivers; it is 
'illed with the perfume of emancipation from existence a f • 
lc surface of the sea is covered with the flowers rcsembh 
aves. It is like food as it promotes age, as food increas es 
e length of life; it increases the power of tb,e~Kishis as 
~>d increases the strength of men ; it increases the 
tucs of those who receive it, as the reception of food adds 
luly to the body; it overcomes the weariness produced by 
■sha. iOuid ^destroys the weariness of the body and it 
iVes away sorrow and pain av iugcJ destroys hunger. It is 
ike space as it is not produced by any exterior cause ; ; a 
‘•o living existence, it does not die, it does nod. pass awa> c , 
l is not reproduced ; it cannot be collapsed, it no locality, 

• it is the abode ot the Rahats and Buddhas as t^ e space is the 
| habitation of birds; it cannot be hid deft and its extent is 
boundless. It is like the magical jewel as gives whatever 
is desired ; it also imparts joy and tjy' the light it gives is a 
benefit and assistance. It is like rc( j sar <] a l wood, as it is 
/ difficult to be procured ; its perfume j s a | s0 peerless ar.d it is 
admired by the wise. It is like ^j iec as it increases the 
beauty of the colour; its perfume universally diffused and 
its taste is delightful. It is like Mahameru, as it is higher 
than the three worlds; it it also firr n; ; ts * um mit ] s difficult to 
v approach ; and as seeds will not Vf g^tate on the surface of the 
™~k so Kleska can never i n Nirvana, and it is free 

from enmity nnd wrath.” 
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Mai in da said You declare that NimfiT 

tfier past, nor future, nor present, and that it cannot ' 

LI that if* IQ ntl. . i • , 


_ * t \ . , . l ^ ouu ' auu wac n cannot 

sa d that it is produced, then does the being who. acquire, 

DroT r'T Ung ^ haS previou , sI y existed, or is it his own 
product, a formation peculiar to himself ?” 

Nagasena said :--Nirvana does not exist previously Ic 

rr P 7; n ° r 13 * tHat Whith WaS HOt brought into exis- 
en^ still to tne being who attains it there is Nirvana." 

thetor'ld a T| ld: 7 ‘ < Ther0 iSmUCh d0ubt about Nirvana in| 
; , ‘ berefore 1 trdst you v * answer my questions 

a ckar and decisive manner that ny mind may be nc 
£ er agitated respecting it-” 

■ Nagasena said —“ It is free from .'anger, without fca 
'■'-ppy, Ra-cefnl, the source of cnjoynn it, refreshing, pun 
delightful, W Then a man who has been boiled before a he; 
oi lire is released therefrom and goes, quickly into soV op 
space, he feels the .most cjjjre^a 
with the man who, r eleased fro. 
coils, attains Nirvana. Thrc r 
m&n exposed to the r iire is h< 
and the..open sr^acc is Nirvar 
has been confimed in a filtliy p] t 
bodies of f.nak,; s and dogs is r 
ithout delay to s? nlG 


sensation; it is the sa, 

' •'^ff'-.'n'.tur.cd cP.d of 

'• s tance, hatred etc. T» 


' <o attain Nirvana. 


agreeable sensation. ' Tj 
confined in the filthy p] ; ic 
the open "space i • Nirvrud 
danger from a thud of e nei 


:\kt 


1 v ''’ea u man whr 

wil •' • “ ,V"e the dead 

".'•d the.,. , m and goes 

'b' 0 feds the most 
'■ a karma the man 
seeking Niiyana and 
gam when a man is in 
■rmed pity Voi ds, he is in 


g.-at fear and struggles violent!, to rde - r ,t‘ 

r0P , i " i 9 Please himself, and then 

,oe» io some place where ho can be free f rn „. ;. 

r est. T lie place that is [ re ° from fear is Ni ri a, ‘ ' 

oitT!Tv m Hw *7 u “ mo ” k ' : •• 44 . 

obtain it ? How is u effected or brou t ht at. t ?” 

•nvo N ,T,r"ir i<l : ~“ Th5m? " carefull > 

" * U,e P ro perties of S%kar4; by i.hi. he sees that 
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connected with decay, sorrow and death. Thus 
{Jsco\ er» that there is no satisfaction attached to succes- 
existence; that there is no such tiling as permanent hap- 
" 1 he man who sees a bar of iron that has been heated 

“ e highest possible degree can discover no way whatever 
which it will be desirable to hold it, and it is the same 
ii him \,ho contemplates the evils of successive existence, 
can see no form wh .lever in which it is to be desired, 
oike a fish cob in a ite ! like a frog when attracted to the 
mouth of a serpent, lik a bird in the claws of a cat, like a 
Naya in the beak of J... nda, like the 'moon in the mouth 
ol Raliu, he struggle' i obtain release from existence. 
As the man who has a to a distant country, when he 
| jPe es the n d tb; • leads to iis native land, thinks it will be 


|V V U if .It returns^by'thait road, so the wise monk tries to 
ga in entr. 


The kip ; * 
or North, atbov 
U iso, when, is it ? 

Nagasena rep..- 
nr South, aoove r .. 
5 1 place as Nirvana ’ 
Malinda said :— 
c an 1L ' *u» h thing. 


he Fourth Path, that he attains Nirvana.” 
d “ Is Nirvana in the, East, South, West 
* ] w ? Is there such a place as Nirvana? 


1 er in the East, West, North, 
the infinite Sakvmlas is such 


Hirvan 
grain livi 
s the flower, 


U 


ilie h 
for 


has no locality, there 
• any one attains 
iMse. x r che production of 
production' of perfume there 
. , . — ton of the flower there is the 

. re . ’ ° r tl,e production of truit there is the tree, for the 
o ion o gold there is the mine, tf any one tvishes 

-f ‘lowers or fruits, he tro** ^ u . , 

0 , . k oes to the place where the / be pio- 

a -ced, and there mec's , . 1 

K .i* XT . Lh them J therefore if there were 

S. h:1 '""8“ *"»» * would have a locality: aotl if 
a = be no such place, there can be no Nirvana. The 
s and men who are expecting it will be deceived.” 
Nagasena replied “There is no such p\aoe , IS ^i rvana 
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attain it. Fire may be produced by rubbing two pieces 


sticks, though previously it had no locality and it is the s* 
with Nirvana/’ 


The king said :—“ Be it so ; but when Nirvana is attain 


is there such a place ?” 

Nagasena :—“ When a monk attains Nirvana, there 
such a place.” 

Malinda asked :— “ Where is that place ?” 

Nagasena replied :— c< It may be any where.” 

The king asked :—“ Does the all-wise Buddha still exist?” 

Nagasena replied :—“ Yes, Bhagavata still exists.” 

Malinda asked :— “ Can you point me out the place where 
he exists ?” 

Nagasena said:—“ Our Lord has attained Nirvana, where 
there is no repetition of birth. We cannot say, he is her e, 
he is there. When a fire is extinguished, can it be said tl iat 
it is here and it is there ?”* , 

Thus we find Nirvana is not annihilation ; it is the door 
to- enter a State which a man can attain both when alive 
and when dead. “ But this is a matter hard to understand 
as sa)s the Mahay* gga, “the suppression of all the SansLyras, 1 
the forsaking or all sins, the destruction of yearning, the: 
absence of desire, the extinction—the Nirvana ” 

Buddha said “ the Life is mortal; where there is life die re j 
is death, there is suffering, &c. The fire of life can be 
extinguished; thus a mai can go beyond life, beyond ; 
death, old age, sufferings &c. This extinguishing the fire cJ j 
life, the great Buddha called the Nirvana. Beyond Nirmi V j 
is a state ,—a state where there is no life and no d»x. / ] 
no sufferings, and no sorrows. But Buddha intention;# 



* See Molindaprasna. Nagasena, without admitting the cxistenr 
the Supreme Source of the universe, says virtually the same t 
Njrv ina is the State which is in fact the state of the Supreme 
nesting to l&T B.ahmana, Philosophy. 
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^er.iteiy avoided the discussion about this state 
lc never attempted to describe it, for he said it is beyond 

fd.cT * Vl ™‘' B “‘ l» »™ly bolted -that such an 

»tec n babie **, exists, and that *, ca „ ^ |o 

^iNir v'ana.) 

Bu 2! ,en , NirVana ^ eXtmguisl,in ^ the fire of life by which 

111 I!? T mean dCath " -eans the 

. , ‘ i n 0f a state which no can describe. He said 

Urn the original cause of tins life is Ignorance. As a 
man a oh not know the means by which this Nirvana is 
achieved, he goes on taking births after births. Thi= 

lornrtranr'n _ .. »« , • . 


Ignorance is the 
the means 
'Vhich there ar 
Is this a : 
Theism? i ' 
Supreme - 


'QI 


possible 


ulr 


b/ p> 


nake an ft r n 


■i all his miseries. The knowledge 
e Nin ^a leads him to a state in 
. rirth. 

F'iuraVc any grander idea of 
' ’ 1 h . ■.in the existence of a 
'■ ■* ‘- 1 J'icription or conception 
10 '' ot name it, nor did he 


.re 


’ an. 


beyond 
:an rise bey on* 
^ain. iu/»aha 
Hire ,"nnan 
eater Theist t 
^ ^ dd. N 


f 

at is a' 
i roach 
it t oef 
No bo? 
s' irlharih 
. v.« h 


• H ; • •; indescribable State 
Man an attain to it,—man 
'ife and death, pleasure and 
Great Path to it to the 
/ in the world is or even was j 
mutama the great Buddha of 
a h.g-^ religion than He. 


-:o.- 
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CHAPTER IV. 




THE PATH OF nirvana. 

Now how is this Nirvana to be attained, and by whom ? 
There are four Stages or Paths (Sans—Marga, Pah—Magg. 
to it,—namely 

1. Sowan. 

2. Sakradagami. 

3. Anagami. t 

4. Arya. 

Each Path is divided into two grades, namely : 

(1) . The Perception of the Path. 

(2) . Its Fruition (Margaphala). 

An entrance into any of these four Paths secures, either 
immediately or more remotely, the attainment of Nirvana. 

The Path Sowan or Srotapatti is so called, because 
U k the first stream that is entered before Nirvana. It is 
divided into twenty four sections. After one enters in this 
Path, there can be to him only seven births in aiiy world but 
the four hells. 

2. The Path Sakradgatni is so called, because he wl 
enters it will receive only one more birth. It is divided in <i 
twelve sections and one may enter this path from the world ‘ o 
men and have one birth in Devaloka, or he may enter it fri Jr 
Devaloka taking afterwards one birth in the world of men. 

3 The Path Anagami is so called, because he who ent> 
it will not be born again in a Karmaloka, 1. e. either in 
world of men or devas. But he may be born in Brahmal 
whence he will enter Nirvana. This Path is divided 

forty eight sections. * 

4 The Path Arya or Mahal is so . ailed, because he 

it has overcome all Kltshas or miseries. He has 
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births. This Path is divided into twelve sections. 


the fruit tree is cut down, the latent fruit that is in it, 
has not yet appeared, but which would appear in due 
it were permitted to remain, is destroyed. In like 
..ianner by this path all miseries are destroyed that otherwise 
would continue to exist and would have brought forth births. 
The following r. the five gradations of beings* 
i. There b ur be being, who is under the influence 
of Kleshas or and cf anxiety, ignorance and 

impurity, whe .1 id to the fruition of the Path. He 

has not attc : *pts, by which he might over¬ 
come inpii.v not disciplined to the exercise 

of the dhi ; he has not secured the 

wisdom ...-t meditation. The mind of 

such - K 'cause he not accustomed 

to th ract’ Thus there is 

a elm. V ( o»’ ,race each other 

and bee nots, and thin> 

branches ed togeiuci . Now if one 

of these - at the root, c*ss of fell}#* 1 


it away » . because the leav s, knots 

branche ; *n such a confusion that 

iy cairn,or \ 1 i way when* rmy one 

unc ^ : - • U th; characterise the* 

nw * S( ■ - / • Why ? Because 

‘ tlsC l ‘Kid ' lushes oi evil This is the first 

2 . There is i, be.,. "ho has enterea .,e First Path, to 
hom the door oi the t, ur hells arc shut, lie has main¬ 
lined the true profession and entirely approves the doctrines 
{ the Great Master He has thus arrived at the frontier of. 

First of the Paths. He has rejected the. error called 
dristiti which teaches “ 1 am i i is mine." Hr has 


* See Malindp Prasna. 
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>ts as to the reality of Buddhas. He sees 
thaHf he desires to obtain Nirvana, he must folk 
practices enjoined by the Buddhas. As for these tl 
mind is free, not bound, but light and quick, but as, , 
other Paths, it is stale, slow, gross and entangled. Thus 
these degrees it is pure, in all others, it is still under the 
influence of impurity. How? When the bamboo that ha 
been cut down is cleared for the space of three knots, it might 
be felled away to this distance with ease, were it not that It is 
entangled by the upper branches that yet remain. In the 
same way, the being that has entered the First Path is free a- 
to the three doctrines, but he is slow, heavy and entangled as 
to the rest which he has not yet embraced. I his is the second 
gradation. 

3. There is the being who has entered the Seconc 
Path. He has rejected the three errors overcome by the 
man who has entered the First Path'; he is also saved from 
Kama-raga and the wish for doing evil to others. Thus in 
five degrees his mind is pure, but as to the rest his mind is 
‘Jow and entangled. How? When five knots of the bamboo 
have been cleared, it might easily be drawn thus far, were it 
not held by the upper bamboos that are yet entangled. Ir 
the same way the man who has entered the Second Path 
free as to the five particulars, but as to the rest he is . 
bound, heavy and dull. This is the third gradation. 

4. There is the being who has entered the Third Path 
He is free'from the five errors overcome by the man who hr 
attained to the Second Path. He is also free from’ the fn 
SanyajanaSy evil desire, ignorance, doubts, the precepts of tl 
sceptic s and hatred. Thus in ten degrees his mind is pui 
but as to the Path he has not yet entered, namely Rahatshr 
it is still slow, heavy, dull and entangled. How ? It is 
the tree that has ten knots cleared, but the rest rcr 
tangled. This is the fourth gradation. 

5 . There is the being who has entered th 



become a Rabat. He has destroyed the four asrayas 
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ely Kama, Bhava, Dristi and Avidya. He is free from 
'inpurity of Klesha and has arrived at the fruition of the 
Paths. He has vomitted up Klesha, as if it were an 
undigested mass. He has cast it away, as if it were a burden. 
' •>- has arrived at the happiness which is obtained from the 
lg it of Nirvana. He is no longer subject to the repetition of 
existence; he is endowed with the four supernatural powers 
° the Rahats; he has arrived at the most exalted state of 
Sr aw a k as, and in consequence of these attainments, his mind 
light, free, quick towards Rahatship, and all that precedes 
*1, but heavy, bound, dull, as to that which is peculiar to the 
Pratakya Buddhas. This is the fifth gradation. 

6. There is the being called Pratakya-Buddhas. He 
has attained the high state of privilege that he enjoys, by 
his own unaided exertions, as he has had no teacher, no one 
to instruct him. He is called Pratakya, severed, or separated, 
and is solitary, alone, like the unicorn. Thus his mind is 
light, pure, free towards the Pratakya Buddhaship, but dull, 
ea.), bound towards the state of the Supreme Buddhas. 

, has learnt that which belongs to his own, but he 
n erstands not the five kinds of knowledge that are perceived 
>y the Supreme Buddhas, and by no other being. He knows 



not the thoughts of others, he has not the 


to the Supreme Buddhas. This is thfe sixth gradation. 
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here is the being who knows all things, he is enclo 
with the ten powers. He has attained to the Supreme F 
; dhaship, he has entirely overcome evil desire ; he has ar 
tained all the hinderances to the reception of Nirvana, 
he knows fully all that is excellent and good ; he has the 
eighteen properties of the Buddhas, he has destroyed the 
infinite Klesha, he can perform the wonderful Pratiharyas . 
This is the seventh gradation.* 

Entering into the Paths brings in innumerable super¬ 
natural powers. They who have entered ii 4 :o any of the 
Paths can fathom the thoughts of 3 ' 1 in the >ame or the 
preceding Paths. Thus he who ha^ 
can know the thoughts of any being i 
not of those of any other Paths, A so 
There ace five great powers ('• 
obtains. Namely:— 

(1) Idhividyajnana ( ower of v 

(2) Dewyasrotajnan. (the po vr 
whether di tant or near, v A ther c ! . 

pow u • 


.tereci 


first Pi th 
Path, but 


a Rahat 


(3) Chitopariyajnana (t 
of other beings.) 

(4) Purweniwasnnus; • 
vious births.) 

(5) Satwayang j atup, 
future births.) 


.1 sounds, 
>s.) 

* thoughts 


'ana 


v the pre- 


er 0 'snow the 


* About PdCceka Buddhas and the tie Buddhas Oldenber,' 

#hus remarks “ High above these four t (the 1st iouf of the above; 

»tand these perfect Ones who j^ave of themselves alone become partakers 
of the Buddbahood (have become Pacceka or Pratakya Buddhas); they 
have won the knowledge that brings deliverence not as disciples of one 
of the holy, universal Buddhas, but of their own power, yet their per- 
feclion does not extend so far that they cojld pre ieh it to the world." 

“ Above the four grades of believers and saint , there stand, last 
all, embodying in ihemseives the essence of every supreme perfe 
lie exalted, holy, universal Buddhas.” See Buddha pp. — 3 * 
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/divine eye of the Rabat can see that which cannot 
irceived by the eye of; flesh, as it can see any beings 
.ever, whether in helf, upon earth, or in Devaloka. °It 

a not possessed to the same, extent by all the Rahats, but 

f .i//ers in degree and proportion to the attainments of its pos¬ 
sessors. There are many things that are too subtle to be 
creuv^d by one with this power but may be seen by another 
' 0 ls endowed with it in a superior degree. The lowest 
;Owcr is to be able to see ' =■ 0 s that are in existence at the 
nu w en i * exercise^; ' y me who is endowed with this 
’ e lV 0 ' that which has only existed a* 
ud has passed away or been destroyed, 
scern objects at the very -instant 
eir being so exceedingly minute, 
rsation, between king Malinda and 
give an idea what Buddhists meant 


>ower ma} - 
°we previous n 
r he ma 
f their fo. 

The folio 
he monk Na 
y a Rahat: 

King Malind 
when a layman 


—“ 'S i have declared, reverend Sir, 
* o Rahat, he must on the. same 
ay either become a ,. or attain Nirvana. Now we shall 
oppose that a layman beconrv a Rahat, but there is •>„- 

ne qualified present tc him as a monk, con’‘ 
ne admit himself as u .r.lc, or would h ; • , . . 

r would he attain Nlrv- i.„ how won! 

Nag a sen.- repti- i !j 

> ^ - -r » 

r he must a, £,Cl2T ^ ^ l ° ^ h ~ 

King asked « Why is it so ?» . 

Nagasena said Th. 

•e state of a lavinm l S" many CVlIs connected with 
nd on this ' account aRah't theref ° rC a Sta,e ° f weal{n, * ss - 
■onk or attain Nirvana.!'. T * ° nC ® eUb ' r bcc0mc * 

iife M t alinda ask- : "Oan'any one who has 
1 Ltterlur " or 10 ,b ' bmlotas and Bnhnialoka. ?■' 
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asena replied :—“It is possible tor one who 
y composed of the four elements to visit the places 




have named.” 

King Malinda asked:—“ In what way can this be done ?” 

Nagasena said :—“Can you at your will leap from ti e 
ground, say to the height of a space of a cubit ?” 

Malinda said:—“With ease I can leap eight cubits 
high” 

Nagasena said :—“How do you do this ?” 

Molinda said :—I determine to leap, through this deter¬ 
mination my body becomes as it were buoyant, and I rise 
from the ground.” 

Nagasena said:—“Just so the monk who has the power 
of idhi determines to go to such a place ; by the determina 
tion of his mind his body becomes as it were imponderous 
and he is enabled thereby to pass through the air.” 

Malinda said :—“You have declared that the Rahats fee 
no pain of mind, though they are still subject to pain o 
body, but does not the mind subsist, because of the body 
fr the Rabat without authority, mastery, or supremacy ove 
lb 2 body ?” 

Nagasena replied :—“ It is even so.” 

Malinda said :—This does not appear to be right. Eve) 
a bird has authority over its nest.” 

Nagasena said :—“There are ten things that in ever; 
birth accompany the body, namely,— 

1. Varna (colour.) 

2. Tapa (heat.) 

3. Khuda (hunger.) 

4. Thrisna (thirst.) 

5. Mala (facaes.) 

6. Mutra (urine.) 

7. Nidra (sleep.) 

8. Vadi (disease.) 

9. Khaya (decay.) 
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^ iesc ten ?l Rahat exercises no power.” 
alinda said:- “ \\ ill you kindly explain to me how it is 
v this occurs ?” 


Nagasena said :—“Because of the earth - all beings exist, 
\o earth cannot be commanded by all these beings. In like 
manner, because of the body the mind exists, the mind can¬ 
not command or control the body.” 

Malinda said:—“How is it then that others have pain 
' th of body and mind ?" 

Nagasena said:—“ Because there has been no accom- 
• >hment of Vidarsana and other exercises by which the 
nd is brought into subjection. There is a hungry bull 
~t is tied only by a small withe which it breaks in its anger 
I then runs away. In the same way, when the mind is 
"l under discipline, it becomes irritated, breaks away from 
raint and disturbs the body, and then there is crying, 
and the voice of sorrow; thus there is pain both of 
y an d mind. But the mind of the Rahat is under proper 
: L ipline ; it does not disturb the body it is bound as to a 
' ir b X Samadhi and other exercises; it is filled with the 
• * ; lsure of Nirvana, and the Rahat is therefore free from the 
i of mind, whilst he is still subject to the pain of body.” 

Mai*.knda said:—But would it not be a ihiy'io oc esteem- 
as a wonderIf. whence’ body is quieted or agitated, 
mind were to remain tranquil ? Kindly explain to me 
. v this can be.“ 

Nagasena said : “The branches of a tree are shaken by 
tie wind but the trunk remains unmoved. In like manner 
as t k mind of the Rahat is bound to the firm pillar of 
Samadhi by the cord of the Four Paths, it remains unmoved 
en when the body is suffering pain.”* 


*7 


* See Malinda Prasna, 
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IIOW TO ATTAIN $AHK'j -HP. 

The means of attaining Rahatship is B/u;: ■ (meditc 
tion) and Samadhi. There is hardly any differet.' : 

Brahmanic Dhyana, Dharana and Samad. with the bud • > 
tic Bhavana, Dliyana and Samadhi. 

There are five principal modes of Bhavana ( T itation), 
namely :— 

(1) Maitri. 

(2) Mudita. ‘ . 

(3) Karana. 

(4) Upakesha. 

(5) Asubha. 

No one can enter properly upon the exercise of the 
Bhavana who ha. not previously kept the Precepts * 

If there be such a man, lerTim at the close of the day 
L* . or at the dawn of day sit in sue: : \ lace where he will be. free ^ 

from interruption with his body uitaWe posture.*)* Let 
him meditate on the glory of the Bm the excellence of 

bana\ and the virtues of the ntfonks. 

1. nj'dnh Bhavana :—When the monk n:. arriv-vl^-T 
a convenient spot and pku l.himself in a ^-JiOper position, 
let him exercise this wish :—May all the superior orders of 
beings be happy. May they all be free from «•: rr rv: ( 

and evil desire. May all men, whether tln > be mo*. ..- 

♦ Moral disciplines as mentioned in the Sutras. They are equivalent 
to the Yama and Niyavia of the Yoga of the Brahmans. It is in short 
the acquirement of the complete control over one’s own mind. As »*• 
the ca?<* of an adept of Yoga, so no Bhiskhn can enter upon the 
of Bhavana without first being a moral hero. 

j- This almost corresponds with the Asana of the Hindu \ 

X Sana is the Sermons that Buddha used to deliver.to hi* 
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til the Devas, all who are suffering the pains of I 
May they be free from sorrow, disease and evil 
Then the same wish must be exercised relative to 
• ntient beings in the four cardinal points, all the four- 
.ut-poiuts, ail above and all below, taking each of .these four 
direct- separately and in order* or if they cannot be taken 

separately will suffice if the wish be exercised to all 
sent 

i 

me¬ 
wl 
an) 
on . 


o ;ngs. 

r i Bhavana: —In the exercise of this node of 
, the thoughts must not at first be fixed upon one 1 
• monk dislikes, nor on any particular friend, nor on 
that is indifferent to him neither liked and disliked, nor 
/ enemy. die thoughts must not at this time be fixed 


upon any indivK. lal in particular, nor on any one that is dead.* 


2. Karifn- Bhavana:—In'the practice of this mode of 
meditations the priest must exercise the wish “ May the poor 
be relieved from their indigence and receive abundance,” 
Karuna is thus produced. When we see any objects in dis¬ 
tress, we feel agitation in the mind, and from this arises 
karuna (conpassion). It is said that when we see distress of 
any kind, we feel the wish to relieve it, and this feeling is 
karuna. 


3 - Mudita Bhavana: — In the exercise of this mode of 
meditation the priest ,»nust express the wish " May the good 
fortune of the prosperous never pass away, may each one 
receive his own appointed reward.” The principal meaning 
1 {1 *! a i' ' i°> • but it is not the joy arising from earthly 
, o. session?. It feels indifferent to individuals. 

die husbandman first portions out a certain plot of 
fi - C T ^‘* u ghs i L , so the priest who exercises any 

^ ° s< dwee modes of meditation may first direct his 
at efthon to a certain number of persons, then to the inhabi¬ 
tants of a street and so on , . 4l , , 

u on in order to the whole village 

the king dom, the Sak walls and the Out-Sakwalas. 
f * Maitri is Sncha (affection, love). IUs’^o^or^m/T(anglS 
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^^^^/Asiiika Bhavana :—The principal meaning of theO 
a subha is inauspicious, that which is the opposite of f 
fortune or that which produces dissatisfaction, aversio’ 
disgust. In this exercise the priest must reflect the. 
body is composed of thirty-two impurities, that as the woni.. 
is bred in the dunghill, so it is composed, conceived in the* 
womb, that is the receptacle of filth, that disgusting secre¬ 
tions are continually proceeding from its nine apertures;, 
that, it sends forth an offensive smell. 

The ascetic who would practise Asubha Bhavana must 
apply to some one who is able to instruct him, who must 
take him to the cemetry and point out to him the offensive 
parts of a dead body, but if he hears that there is a body in 
the forest, he must not go there, as he may be in danger 
from the wild beasts that are attracted to the same spot, nor 
must he go to any place that is very public, as in such a 
spot his inind would be distracted by the various scenes that 
he would witness and he would meet with women. 

5. Upeksha Bhavana :—In the exercise of this mode 
of meditation all sentient beings are regarded alike, one is 
not loved more than another; towards all there is indiffer¬ 
ence. This exercise is superior to all the other and is prac¬ 
tised by the Rahats. 

The four modes of meditation, Maitri, Karuna, Mudita, 
Upeksha are called Brahma Vchara Bhavana. 

The three reflections in the iinpermancncv, suffering, arid 
unreality of' the body are as the gates leading to the city 
of Nirvana. 44 ’ 

Dhyana means that which burns up evil desire or the 
cleaving to existence. It is sometimes used in the sense of 
meditation ami at other times is allied to Samadhi* 

There are five principles connected with the Dhyanas ; 
with these live they arc perfect as when we speak of the foui 


- Die above is quoted from the two celebrated Buddhist Saci ids 
I<5, j.aiiif.lv, Sain#}* c- iIr aud V i.udha Marga 01.ua. 
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the army or five kinds of musical instruments 
ht directions, they are— 

1. Vitarka (attention). 

2 . Vichara (reasonings). 

Priti (joy); 

4. Sepa (comfort.) 

5- Chitta Ekagrai. * mental restraint). * 

Dhyanas are divided into five sections, namely :— 

t. Pratamadhyana. 

2. Dvvitayadhyana. 

3. Thritiya Dhyane. 

4. Chaiurtaobyani. 

5. Panchamadhyana 

((1) To the First Dhyana belong Vitarka attention.) 

(b) To the Second Dhyana be ' Pritj (joy), Sepa 

(comfort) and Chitta Ekagr.: tai restraint.) 

(c) When the Third Dhyam m>hed, Upeksha is 

at d. 

(d) Who me Fourth Dhyana is accomplished, there is 

an* entire destruction of the cleaving to existence. 

In the exercise of the first Dhyana the mind is like the 
aves upon the water, when there is some large and some 
2all, there is no clearness, that which is the subject of 
mtemplation is ]ii c a fish seen in the water and the 
imadhi that is attaint r} *s of an inferior order. 

In the Second Dhyana t . Samadhi becomes more purc'^ 
. the mind recede further and further from Vitarka and 
.chaia. i iierc is a degree of Upeksha possessed in the 
,t ana jnd {Jbyanas, but it is not perfect! They ar: like:. 

m u ho in a plu • covered with sharp stones, whilst 

* 2n< ^ dhyana is like a man who walks in n plain and 
d., 

-n the Third Dhyana is entered, the mind, if, not 
’ r controlled, goes out after the pritA ft has abandoned 
d\e ealf that F Lied at a d i si an Op fre hi ihe cow on- 
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seeks to break away from its confinement 
Tnay^reach the udder it has been accustomed to draw mill 
With the Fourth Dhyana this is connected with V 
When the husbandman wants to catch a refractory b. 
drives the whole herd into the fold, and then letting u 
animals out one by one,* he catches the bull. In like manru 
•in order to discover this form of Vedana, all the sensatic 
must be collected together and examined one by one, whe 
it will be perceived. It is exceedingly small and scarce; 
to be discerned, as it is not connected with either pleasur 
or pain. When the mind is thus cleansed by Upeksha, c 
becomes exceedingly pure.* 

The state of mind that is produced by Dhyanas is call 
Parikrama. According to its character will be the power 
the divine eyes that will be received as they will be more • 
less clear, strong, extensive in the circle of their vision ar 
parmanent in their existence. 

There are two kinds of £amadbi, namely -^Vpachari an 
Arppcina. They cause the destruction of those things thn 
act as an enemy to the Dhyanas. 

i. In Upachari Samadhi the mind is not rightly firm, nc 
entirely at rest or calm. It is like a child that is unable • t 
walk properly and is continually falling, as the nimiita i 
sometimes received and sometimes lost. 


* There is some difference between the Buddhistic and Brahman 
Dhyanas. According to the lattefr the 5th Dhyana is. entered b 
according to the former the 5th is avoided. 

After the accomplishment of the Dhyanas, the Buddhists seek 
enter the Paths. 

At the life-time of Buddha, there were strict rules of life—but hart 
any rites, worship or ceremonies. The only ceremony or festivals 
bana and his invitations in the houses of rich men when he used 
deliver his grand sermons. But now Buddhism is full of rites 
alism. See the history and developement of Buddhism as r, 

Part IV. of this work. Its justification will be found in the argi**' 
the monk Nagasena as put forward by him before the king Ma 
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rpana Samadhi is more powerful. It is like a man 
ises from his scat and walks steadily for the space of 
day, as when it is received, the mind continues in one 
ame undisturbed and unshaken. He who would re- 


~‘ ve Ar pana Samadhi must be careful in the following 
matters. 

1. Residence—must be free from all disagreeables. 

2. Road—must be within 750 bows. 


3- Conversation—must not treat of the thirty-two forbid¬ 
den topics. 


4- Company—he must not beep company with improper 
persons. 

5* Food—must be agreeable* 

6. Season-—must also be agreeable. 

7- The position of the body—the posture must be 
pleasant. 

Samadhi is that which keeps thfc thoughts together. 
Samadhi is the prir ' ipal root of all the other virtues. All 
others are inferior to >• , < c-me after it and bind towards it.* 


+ Oldcnbe.g thus remarks on the Buddhistic ideas of Dhyana and 
amadhiBudddhism, following a common feature of all Indian 
® 'gious life which preceded it, regards • , stages prepatory to the 
^ctury is won, certain exercise; spiritual abstraction, in which the 
cro ' Vlthclra ' vs I,IS tlln " Ills from the external world with its motley 
afar f 1 01 Clia ." g " g l0rrr " t0 a,,tici P ale *" the stillness of his own Ego, 
/ 0111 1' <1 pleasure, the cessation of the impermanent. The 

See°H°a u iraellon ls t0 Buddhism what prayer is to other religions.” 
iee Buddl «. pp. 3 M—315, 
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BUDDHIST MORALITY— Beatitude. 

The disciples of the Buddha were divided into two chief 
classes, namely ordained monks who were called Bhikshus 
and lay members who were called Upasliakas. 

But who were the Upasakasl They were Buddha’s lay- 
followers. Oldenberg says“ While there was framed from 
the beginning for the monastic church an organization, 
clothed with the strict forms of spiritual procedure, there 
was no attempt made of creations of a similar kind for the 
quasi church of lay-brothers and lay-sisters. Certain custom 
of spiritual life and practical beneficience must obvious', 
have arisen ; even here definite institutions have not foil -*cd. 
There was not so much as any sharply drawn line between 
the laity who were to be regarded as adherents of the Order^ 
of Buddha and those who stood aloof therefrom. Entry into 
the circle of votaries was dependent on no qualification and 
followed regularly upon a form fixed by custom, but, not 
determined by rule, namely upon the person taking the step 
diclaring in the presence of a monk, either on his own 
behalf alone or jointly with wife, children and servants, that 
he takes his refuge in Buddha, Dharma and the Order.” 

There were very hard and fast rules for the members of i 
the Order, — there were no such hard rules for the lay-mem¬ 
bers. As we shall separately deal with the Buddha'? Gr r 
Order, we shall here mention the moral precepts tha* 

Great Masters enjoined on all. 

The Religion of Buddha pre-eminently stands at a ve*. 
high altar in respect of moral teachings. Wc quote a to 


* See Oldenberg’s Buddha, pp. 382—383* 
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'ISt works lo give an °‘ lol 


m various Buddhist works Lo give 
in which the Buddhist morals were always held. 


r i Mangulla Sutta a Deva asks Buddha thus:— 
Many Gods and Men 
Have held various things blessings 
When they were yearning for happiness. 
Do thou declare to us the chief good. . 


The Buddha replies :— 


1 

Not to serve the foolish. 

But to serve, the wise, 

To honour ose worthy of honour 
This is the atest blessing. 

2 

To dwell in a pleasant land, 

Good works done in a former birth, 
Right desires in the heart, 

This is the greatest blessing. 

3 

Much insight and education, 
Self-content and pleasant speech, 
And whatever word be well-spoken, 
. This is the greatest ble : ng. 

4 

: •> support father and mother. 

* u cherish wife and chiid, * 
i o tollow a pOdceful calling, 
ihis is the greatest blessing 


5 

To bestow alms and live rigbfeousK, 
To give help to kindred, jjj • ® 
Deeds which cannot be blamed, 

These are the g atest blessings. 

n ° 




To abhor and cease from sin, 
Abstinence from strong drink, 
Not to be weary in well-doings, 
These are the greatest blessings. 


b 
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7 


Reverence and lowliness, 

Contentment and gratitude, 

The hearing of the Law in due seasons, 
This is the greatest blessing. 


8 


To be long-suffering and meek, 

To associate with the tranquil, 
Religious talk at due seasons, 

This is the greatest blessing. 

. 9 

Self-restraint and purity, 

The knowledge of the Noble Truths, 
The realization of Nirvana, 

This is the greatest blessing. 


io 


Beneath the stroke of life’s changes, 

The mind that shaketh not, « 

Without grief or passion, T 
This is the greatest blessing. 

. n 

On every side are invincible, 

They who act like these, 

On every side they walk in safety, 

And these are the greatest blessings. 

We shall now quote a few general precepts from 
Buddhist Sutras. 
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As the bee injuring not 
The flower, its color or scent, 

Hies away taking the nectar, 

So let the wise man dwell upon earth * 

2 

One may conquer a thousand men in battle. 

•But he who c'-.quprs himself alone is the greatest* 
vector. 

O 

It is good to tarrr: the mind, - fl 
Difficult t 1 i rd flighty, 

Rushing listeth , 

A :nTt< t • i icrin of bliss. 

-. Ji ‘ ’ a 

. jjttlL. * 

V-^ftinlthis vvorld hatre . ceases by hatred. 

J .easer by love. This is ai • ays its nature 

5 

Let a mar overcome anger by kindness, evil by good! 
Let him conquer the stingy by gift- the liar by truth. 

6 

Not by birth one becomes low caste, 

Not by birth one becomes a Brahman, 
f> ) hi., actions , me one becomes low caste. 

B) his actions i ane he becomes a Brahman. 


^ ; • i.k, n j 'S;>, obstinacy, bigotry, deception, envy, 

e praise, i• jMranr},.g others, evil communication*. these- 
constitute uncleaplincss, not verily the eating of IT sh 

a jk 

-Neither abstinence from f»h or flesh nor going .'nak.ci, 
nor shaving the head, nor matte,1 hair, nor a rm gatm * m 
W f^estoAgni. will deans* a „ot 
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Regarding the Vedas, making offering to priest? 
sacrifices to gods, self-mortifications by heat or col 

many such penances performed for the . sake of immortaln 

these do not cleanse the man, not free from delusions. 

io. 

Mind precedes action. The motive is chief; actio 
proceed from mind. If any one speak or act from a coir 
mind, suffering will follow the action, as the wheel folh 
the lifted foot of the ox. 


Their anger is not subdued who recall to mind— he abused 
me, he struck me, he plundered me. Anger will never be 

appeased by anger, but by gentleness. This, is the doctri ne 

of the ancients. 

,2 ' % 

Persons do not reflect, we shall speedily dT<‘ , if any do 
thus reflect, their quarrels speedily terminate. 


*3- 

He who lives regarding the pleasures of existence, wiiT 
unrestrained passions, immoderate in food, indolent, urn 
preserving Maraya (lust) will certainly subdue him, as thr 
feeble tree is overturned by the blast. He who lives medita' 
ting on the evils of existence v *th restrained passion: 51 
temperate in food, religious and preserving, Maraya w$ 
certainly not overpower him, as the solid rock stands unmov 1 -* 1 


by the storm. 


14 . 


Those who regard evil as good, or good as evil, , 
never attain to excellence; but are nurtured in error-’ 
Those who know good to be good and evil to be. evil ^ 


attain to excellence ; being nourished by truth. 


* 5 - 

As the rain completely penetrates the ilMhatched ^ 
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^ us *- completely subdue the unmeditative miner ~Hs 
rain cannot penetrate the well-covered roof, so lust 
cannot overcome the contemplative mind. 

\ ,6 - 

The sinner mourns in this world, and he will mourn in 

the'next world. In both worlds, he has sorrow; he grieves, 
he • is tormented, perceiving his own impure actions. The 
l virtuous man rejoices in this world, and he will rejoice in the 
nex ; t world. In both worlds he has joy. He rejoices, he 
exacts, perceiving his own virtuous deeds. 


The sinner suffers in 


the 


17- 

this world, 


and he will suffer in 


next world. In both worlds he suffers,—knowing sin 
has' been counted by him and dreadfully will he suffer in 
the* regions of torment. The virtuous man is happy in this 
World,. and hb will be happy in the next world. In both 
Wo rids he i-. happy—knowing he has acted virtuously and 
i g ratly will he rejoice in heaven. 

18. 

ne worldly minded man who understands much of 
r ^j on ai ,d talks much concerning it without keeping its 
fec<f epts V s llke a herdsman of other man’s cattle who Ls 
b , aker of the flock he tends. The pious man, who 
thc"& understands but little and talks but little of 

^iSTand fa r ’ Se fr rVer u° f ^ pr ? CC P ts ’ who removes lusf - 

Vv ~ a m - jK j , ' r rom " lm » who is considerate, possessed 

• world and thaHo ^ W ‘ th ° Ut attachmcnts > he in 
l,,s t , r ‘ come is a partaker of the fruits of 

Pie } 

-stnc,.> is the path ot Nirvana; thoughtlessness the 

path J hose who ar< “earnest do not die, those 

vho M ,ou g ,ll *ess are as if dead already ■ 
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20 . 


Those who are advanced in earnestness, having' undjuv 
stood this clearly, delight in earnestness and rejoice in the 
knowledge of the Aryas. . 


21. 


i 


Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of lc V e i 
and lust. He. who is earnest >1 meditative, obtains an]pj e 
joy. 

r2. 

It is good to tame the mind which ‘s difficult to hole] j n . 
flighty, rushing wherevei it listeth ; a tamed mind bri n g v . 
happiness. 

23* 

Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for they are 
difficult to perceive, very artful, and they rush wherever .they 
list; thought well-guarded brings happiness.’ 


24. 


. * 


Before long, alas, this body will lie on the eerth„despi r ,d 
without understanding like a useless log. Not a mot 1 r 
not a father will do so much, nor any other relative. A?' 
directed mind will do us great service. ^ 


25- 


The fool who knows his folishness is wise at least s 
But a fool who thinks himself wise is called a fool ino." ^ 

If a fool is associated with a wiseman all his life, he w i\l 
, perceive the truth as litllc? as a spoon perceives the tastt 
soup. 

26. w ^ 

If a man would hasten towards the good, he should k 
thoughts away from evil. If a man does what - g e< ^ 
slmMully, his mind delights in evil. If a man con. , 

I^t him not do it again. Let him not delight in :;in ; 
f he outcome of evil. If a man does what is go f d, let 


1 


again ; Nr him delight in it; happiness i: be outcome 


jo a 

nod 


T 


oc 
sin 
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2 r sees happiness as long as his evil deed has n 
but when his evil deed has ripened, then does the 
•>r see evil. A good man sees evil deed - as long as his 
0 lapd has not ripened, but when his good deed has 
•ipeir ^ ien ^ oes tHe good man see happy days. Let no 
Tian ink lightly of evil, saying in his heart,—It will not 
onu^S* unto me. Even by the falling of water-drops, a 
,'l ' l te* ot filledj- the fool becomes full of evil even if he 
fathers it little b; little. Let no man think lightly of good, 
•aying in his heart,—' It will net come nigh ;mk me.’ Even 
>y the falling of water-d~v > a water-pot s filled, the wise 
nan becor : U v - n if he gathers little by little. 


27- 

All treml .. e au ament; all men love life; remem- 
oer that thou • . „e \ ^ them and do not kill nor cause 
slaughter. D * spea narshly to any body; those who 
are spoken to; will answer thee in the same way. Angry 
speech is painful Mows for blows will ouch thee. 

K Jfc, - * f *2?>* 

How is there laugh ho . « .ere joy, as this world is 
ways burning?' Why do ■ ■* » ot seek light, ye who are 
-rounded by darkness ? This b .dy is wasted of sickness; 

1 ; this Leap rf irruption breaks to pieces; life indeed 

5 in death. 

’ .£ 2C >- 

Sell is tV**)Lord of Self;—who else could be the Lord? 

./i •' !! subdued^a man finds a lorcfy such as few cai. 

nu. ™ #41 - . ■ 


3o. 

^et US live happily then, not hating those who-hate us. 
ngmen who hate us, let us dwell free from hatred. Let 
.ve happily then, free from ailments among the ailing 
tig men who are ailing, let us dwell free from ailments ! 
- live happily then, free from greed among the greedy ? 
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ng men who are greedy, let .us dwell free from 
Let us live happily then, though, we call nothing ou 
We shall be bright gods feeding on happiness. 

31 - 




Let no man ever look for what is pleasant, or wha[ s 
unpleasant. Not to see what is pleasant is pain, and | s 
pain to see what is unpleasant. From pleasure comes g.f 
from pleasure comes fear. He \yho is free from pleas ./e, 
knows neither grief nor fear. From affection, from lust, from 
love, from greed, :omes grief and fear. He who is free from 
affection, lust, lo' * or greed knows neither grief nor fear. 


32 . 

Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome J 
evil by good, let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the 1 
liar by truth. Beware of bodily anger and control thy body. 
Beware of the anger of the tongue and control thy ton; j. 1 
Beware of the anger of the mind and 'ontrol thy mind. 
Being of a pious mind, one should observe b past ha* on the 
14th, 15th and the day of the lunar fort-night and Pati 
Haraka Pakkhat should also be duly observed. 

fn the next place a wise man who has kept the fast da 
should in the morning, being of a pious mind and taking co 
stant delight in doing so, provide the members of 1 the Or» 
with food and drink according to his ability. 


* L'pastha means fasting. Rhys Davids thus explains it. Ti 
Upaslha days are the four days in the lunar month ; when the moon 
full or new or half way between 0 two. Upastha is therefore a wee 1 
festival. 

T The Patihara Pakkha or Extra Fort-night is an epithet o i » 
distinct periods : —( 1 ) the three months of Was or rain, ( 2 ) the n 
succeeding Wat called Chivara month or robe month, becanii 
then customary to provide mendicants who require them with new 
of robes, ( 3 ) the first half of the ro^e month. See Rhys D? 

Buddhism page 141 . % > 
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fr^nould maintain his father and mother in a just 
^cr and should practice a just trade; the householder, 
ving all this with diligence, reaches the self-shin- 
ds. ' ' 


T- thirst of a thoughtless man grows like a creeper; he 
uns ;rom to life, like a monkey seeking fruit in the 
oresi Whomsoever this fierce thirst overcomes, full of 
J °isor> lt) this world, his sufferings increase like Buana 
^ rass ‘ Jle w ^° overcomes this fierce thirst, difficult lobe 
conquered in ^ ls world, sufferings fall from rim, like water 
^ r * *Ds f rom lotus leaf * 


-:o:- 

CHAPTER VII. 


PRECEPC . I —TEN SINS. 

Ten Sins ? e :— 

(tf) Three o! the body nameh’— 

(1) One should not destroy life. 

(2) One should not take what is not given. 

(3) One ouid not commit adultery. 

T In chapters I. to V., we hav** efly sketched the Buddhist riieta- 

.*n . x.niien all that is worth knowing of the Buddhist philo- 

* ^ , 1 io ^°' v i 8 chapters we have spoken of the Buddhist Ethics 

and morals to „ , . , 

rh L ’-hr* monks a|> well as by tnc lay-inem- 

btMS. e precepts have been culled from the various Sultras ; the 

ttet a lew from tin Ohammapada. We quote ibesc verses from the 

uddhtstic Book Dliammapada as translated by Professor JMax Mullet 

I tlic Sacred Books of Hie Bast, V.,). x. The Professor savs I can- 

0> therefore see any rea-on why' , should not treat the veses of the 

)hainmapada, if not as the utterances, of Buddha, at least as what 

ere-believed by the members of the Council under Anoka in 2 <2 B.C 

have been the utterances of ihe founder of theirVeli^ion." ' 

29 
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(c) 


Four of the speech namely— 

(1) One should not tell lies. 

(2) One should not slander others’ 

(3) One should not abuse another. 

(4) One should not hold vain conversations. 
Three of the mind namely— 

(1) Coveteousness. 

(2) Malice. 

(3) Scepticism. 


<SL 


THE TAKING OF LIFE. 

There are five things necessary to constitute t ^ rr * irr • of 
taking life. (1) There must be the knowledge th ^ fl ere is 
life. (2) T here must be the assurance that a living ocing is 
present. (3) There must be the intention to take life. (4) 
With this intention there must be something done as the 
placing of a bow or spear or cbe ' Ung of a mace, and there 
must be same movement towards it as walking, running or 
or jumping. (5) Life must actually be taken. 

There are six ways in which life may be taken. (1) By 
the person himself with a sword or lance. (2) By giving the 
command to another. (3) By the use of projectiles such as 
a spear, an arrow, or stone, (4) By treachery as the digging 
of pits and covering them slightly over, setting spring or 
poisoning ponds. (5) By magical rules. (6) By the instru- 
mentality of demons. 

There are eight causes of the destruction of life,—(1) evil 

desire, (2) anger, (3) ignorance, pride, (5) coveteousness, 
(0) poverty, (7) wantonness, (8) Law. 

THEFTS. 

There are five things necessary to constitute the crime oi 
theft,—(1) the article taken must belong to another, (2) there 
nust be something taken that belongs to another, (3) there 
<t hr intention, to steal, (4) there must hr some acts don 
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rts to obtain possession, (5 there must be actual 
remen t. 


ADULTERY, 

j nere are twenty-one descriptions of women whom it is 
orbidden to approach. Among them is a woman protected 
>y her relatives, or bought with money, or who is cohabiting 
>vith another of her own will, or works for another person 
for wages though she is not a slave, or who is betrothed, or 
a slave living with her owner, or working in her own house, 
or taken a- a oil i n war. All these are to be regarded as 
fhe prop t'- 4.1 another and are therefore not-to be ap¬ 
proached. 

Four tin cssary to constitute this crime. 

(1) I here m one that it is unlawful to approach. 

(2) There must L uj-r evil intention. (3) There must be 
some actor effort ui carry the intention intp effect. (4) There 
must be the accomplish 4 of the inL ution. 

LYING. 

Four things ;ire ncccs c iry to constitute a lie. (1) There 
must be the utterance of ‘he thing that is not. (2) There must 
be the knowledge that it is not. (3) There must be some en¬ 
deavour to prevent the person addressed from learning the 
truth. (4) I here must be P discovery bv the person deceived 
that \viiat hay been told 1 1 is not true. 


• A.vDKR. 

\\ hen any one attempts to put friends at enmity, or to sow 
ussension between men, says here what heard there, or 
there what he heard here, it is slander. If he speaks evil of 
v .>c no and places that are esteemed by others, or i( by insi- 
uation he leads to question the sincerity of .-ach other’s 
rofession, it is also slander. 

UNPROFITALBIC CONVERSATION 

When things arc said out of the proper time, or thin-. 
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innot in any way tend to profit, are spoken, the prec 
that forbids unprofitable conversation is broken. 


COVETOUSNESS. 

When any one sees that which belongs to another an 
desires to possess it, or thinks it would be good were this tc 
belong to him, he transgresses the precept that forbids cove 
tousness. 

SCEPTICISM. 

One who does not believe the Law and has no faith in any 
thing, and one who is always questioning all religious matters, 
induces others to be like him and prevents others to be 
devotional is a sceptic. 

GENERAL. 

Intoxication :—When any intoxicating liquor has been 
taken with the intention that it shall be drunk and some¬ 
thing is actually done to procure ihe liquor, and it has passed 
down the throat, the precept is broken that forbids the use 
of toddy and other intoxicating drinks. 

Gambling:—There are six evil consequences that re^ul 4 
from frequenting the places of gambling (i) The man who 
loses is angry with him who wins. (2) He is sorrowful, be¬ 
cause another has seized his substance. (3) His property is 
wasted. (4) When the gambler gives evidence in a Court ^01 
Justice, his testimony is not believed even though he should 
speak {he truth. (5) He is not trusted either by his friends or 
superiors. (6) He cannot procure a wife from being unable to 
provide the proper ornaments and jewels. 

Idleness:—He who says it is too hot or too cold or too 
early, and on this account refuses to work is an idle man and 
will be deprived of the means of existence. 

Bad company :—The man who has sinful friends, unwis< 
associates, and frequents the company of those who fodou 
evil practices will come to destruction both in this vvorl 
and in the next. 
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nces 


laces of amusement:—ITere are six evil conseqm 
t hat arise from frequenting places of amusement: The mind 
i s ensnared by the following practicesi? dancing, 2; Slng ' 
in *»’ f' le beating of drums, ("4) gambling, (5) the claf^ ng 
of hands, (6) I he game of water jars.* 




C!I \PTER VIM. 


MUTUAL RELATIONS. 

The most favourite Sutra on the duties of everv-day-life 
common both t the Northern and Southern Schools of 
\ u wada Sutra. We give a summary 


Buddhism is th 
of it. 

. The teacher 
Rajgriha, and 


ns residing in the Jastivana Vihara near 
; day going out as usual to collect alms, he 
saw a house-holder named Sigala bowing down with stream¬ 
ing hair and wet-clothes and elapsed hands to the four 

quarters /.f heaven and the Nadir and the Zenith. “Why,” 

asked the Holy Or , “Sigala, are you doing all this?” “Good 
mou v, replied S. s ai '[ am honouring, reverencing and hold- 

iix directioils.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

». U't ^ '° «"* 

parents a, the e Mt B hl . "“f “ h “ 

1 •, j * 0 * as the south, his wife and 

children ?s the west hi i it- 

men d, voted to the’rrflil "* ^ t,! ° north - 

. Zenith, and his slave ’ BnUl ^ and Sramans > 

slaves and dependents as the Nadir. 

owth,,co„ld be done, sireP' , sktd 3i la . 
i Buddha replied. 


The above summary is made following the 'way of Hardy Jt R. 1V s 
nav els.- See Buddhism and Manual of Buddhism. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


arents should,— 

r . Restrain their children from vice. 



2. Train them in virtue. 

3. Have them taught arts or sciences. 

4. Provide them with suitable wives or husbands. 

5. Give them their inheritance. 

The children should say:— 

1. 1 will support them who supported me. 

2. I will perform family duties incumbent on them. 

3. I*will guard their property. 

4. I will make myself worthy to be their heirs. 

c;. When they are gone, I will honour their memory. 


PUPILS AND TEACHERS. 


The pupil should honour his teachers,— 

1. By rising in their presence. 

2. By ministering to them. 

3. By obeying them. 

4. By supplying their wants. 

5. By attention to instruction. 

The teacher should show his affection to his pupils. 

1. By training them in all that is good. 

2. By teaching them to hold knowledge fast. 

3. By instruction in science and lore. 

4. By speaking well of them to their friends and com¬ 
panies. 

5. By guarding them from danger. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


The husband should cherish his wife,— 

1. By treating her with respect. 

2 By treating her with kindness. 

3. By being faithful to her. 

4 By causing her to be honoured by/others. 




giving her suitable ornaments and clothes 


e wife shows her affection for her husband,— 


When she orders her household aright. 

When she is hospitable to kinsmen and friends. 

3. When she is a chaste wife. 

4. When she is a thrifty house-keeper. 

5 - When she shows skill and diligence in all vfie has 
o do. 


FRIENDS AND COMPANIONS. 

The hon urable man should minister !< his friends,- 
1 ■ By giving presents. 

2 * By courteous speech. 

3 - By promoting their interest. 

4 - By treating them as his equals. 

h* By sharing with them his prosperity. 

1 hey should shchv.Ms attachment to hi .— 

1. *y watching over him when he is off his guard. 

By guarding his property when he is careless. 

3 * B} offering him a refuge in danger. 

4 - By adh ering to him in misfortune. 

5 » Bv shoeing kndness to his family. 


them according to their 


masters and serva \ rs, 

The in-- tt-r shou provide for the wdf*. U h\< servant:.- 
and depen : t* f _ 

i- By apportioning work 
tength. 

bI y? , “ s L ,uta ‘ w,! tood « d wA 

3. « By tending them in sickness 
By sharing with them delicacies. 

By now an.1 then granting them holidays 
hey should show their attachment to him.’ 

By rising before him. 

By retiring later to rest. 
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^By working cheerfully and thoroughly. 

4. By being content with what is given them. 

5. By speaking well of him. 


<SL 



1. 

2 . 


3 - 

4 * 

5 - 


LAYMEN AND MONKS. 

The honourable man ministers to meiLiCante* and Brah¬ 
mans,— 

By affection in acts. 

By affection in words. 

By affection in thoughts. 

By giving them a ready welcome. 

^ By supplying their temporal wants. 

They should show their affection to him,— 

By dissuading him from vice. 

By exhorting him to virtue. 

By feeling kindly towards him. 

By instructing him in religion. 

By clearing up his doubts. 

6 By pointing the way to heaven. 

•<By thus acting,” said Buddha, “the six quarters an 
■each preserved in peace and free from danger. He who 
worships these six quarters will be competent to the duties 
of a house-holder and shall be exalteo. 

Sigala then acknowledged himself converted and becam- 

a Upasak'a. 


2. 


3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 


-:o:- 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE BUDDHIST RITES AND CEREMONIES 

During the lifetime of Buddha there were no prayers, 

worship, rites, ceremonies and festivals mm* th 
didst monks or iaydisciples. Buddha was dead again. 
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religion was based on self-developmcnl and self- 
ure and had nothing to do with external ceremonies. If 
i \\& 1 : was anything like a religious meeting, it was ban a, which 
,va- sermons delivered by )unj \or by any other prominent 
i3hikshu to a congregation of monks and lay-Buddhists. 

After his death, the Bo-tree under which he attained 
Nirvana grew to be a great place of pilgrimage. Hundreds 
of thousands of men iro: ; all parts of the country came and 
paid respects to the Bo-tree at Gya by throwing at its fc i 
flowers and all sorts of offerings. Thus in time Gaya beca r. ¥■ 
a great pilgrimage and a big city. 

His remains were originally buried in ten places, and 
mounds were erected over them. They were called Dagobas*' 
Along with the secrfcd Bo-tree, these ten Dagobas were also 
considered to be great places of pilgrimage. 

But in a few j oars Buddha was diefied; his statues or 
idols were made and worshipped as gods. Temples were raised 
over them. Buddha became a god,—a god of gods that he 
drove away from the tenet of his gre; t religion. This is not 
Many others of his gr<.at follo\ ‘*ere also diefied and 
worshipped ;ts gods ; many more imagin ' geds were created, 
and temple? Were built in their honour, hus Buddism berame 
fuil ol idolatry and ceremonies* 




How js it possible for Buddhism to orate this? This 
subject was argued at length between Nagasena and king 
Malinda.t 

King Maliilda: “Unbelievers argue in this manner:— 
ji Buddha now receives the offerings of men, he lias not 
attained Nirvana, as in that state all 'cleaving to listing 
objects is destroyed. He is then still connected with the world, 
ie is yet exis* nt. he is in the world and has the same.attri- 
jutes as other beings; then*.re the assistance that he can 




* See Part IV*. 

(■ See Malinda Prasna. 
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■tt&p/ imperfect, vain and worthless. But if he has atf 
ecTTwvana, he is not connected with the world, he is r ’oi 
existent, he cannot receive the offerings that are made to h ' m ? 
there is therefore no benefit from presenting them, as he . ,ls 
no life, no being, no prana . None but a Rahat can answer 
this argument of [the Thirtakas; therefore be ple?.sed, 


venerable Sir, to set aside this difficulty. 

Nagasena replied:—Buddha has attained Nirvana in 
which there is no cleaving to existence; he does not receive 


;)ic offerings that are presented at the foot of the Bo-tree. 
When he became a Supreme Buddha, all evil desire was 
destroyed; he has attained Nirvana. Who is it that affirms 
that Buddha now recieves the offerings ? Buddha receives the 
offerings without any earthly cleaving towards them. 

Mai in da said : — “ The father magnifies the son and the 
son the father ; therefore this is not an argument that we 
can bring before the unbelievers. Each one praises his 
own. Be pleased, therefore, to bring forward some other 
argument that will convince the sceptics. 

Nagasena said i —Buddha has attained Nirvana , he does 
not receive the offerings that are made to him by the people 
of the world; neverthless those who make offerings to the 
relics of the Buddhas, or listen to their Bana will receive the 
three great favours, viz. 

1. The happiness of the world 

2. That of the Devalokas. 

3’ That of Nirvana. 

Thus when grass or fuel has been thrown into a fire tijat 
has been kindled, is there any desire to receive them oh the 
part of fire ?” 

King Malinda said :—V The fire has no mind, and there¬ 
fore cannot receive them on account of desire.” 

Nagasena said“ When that fire, although it has no 
mind, receives the grass, and fuel is extenguished, ^ 


world without fire ?” 
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filfikla said“ No, any one who wishes to have fire, 
produce it by the friction of two pieces of wood”. 

Magasena said :— et Therefore those who say that no'benefit 
. be received from the making of offerings to Buddha, utter 
chat which has no foundation in truth. Whilst Buddha was in 
the world, the glory that he possessed may be compared to a 
brilliant flame; now that he has attained Nirvana, his passing 
away is like the extinguishing of that flame; but as the flame 
receives the grass and the fuel that are thrown in it, though 
without desire on its part, or although Buddha’ does hot 
receive the offerings of the faithful, tht rewards of those 
offerings are certain ; for as a man may procure a flame by 
rubbing together two pieces of wood, by the light of which 
he will be able to carry on whn. ver work he has in hand, so 
the faithful, by'making offerir* 0 Buddha and reflecting on 
the excellences of Dharjna w.ii reap the reward for which 
these exercises are practised. There is another comparison 
which you may listen to. There is a high wind, it shakes the 
trees and causes them to fall and then dies away. After 
thus passing away, is it .from desire that it again returns." 

King replied This cannot be, because it has got no 
mind.” 


Nagasen said :~ <l Does the wind that passes away make 
some sign to the wind that is to come ?” 

Malinda ^ai<) No, any one may cause wind by means of 
a an. he is warm, he can cool himself in this way." 

^agasena saidI“ Therefore the unbelievers that say 
tht.e 1 iiv> benefit from the making of offerings to Buddha 
opt a aisei . As the wind spreads itself in every direction, 
so is the v,rtue of Buddha everywhere diffused ; 'as the wind 
that passed away is not again produced, so there is no recep¬ 
tion of the offerings in the part of Buddha. At men .are 
subject to be annoy d by heat, so are D^vas and men afflicted 
the three-fold fire of evil desire, enmity and ignor.i. ..e 
's men when thus innoyed vause a wind to ; .-Irish ‘H . 
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by means of some other instrument, so are t 1 
assisted who seek the protection of Buddha; and the tl 
fold fire is extinguished, although Buddha has atta 
Nirvana and does not receive the offerings that are presei.. 
Another comparison may be given. A man strikes the drum 
and causes a sound to be produced ; the sound dies away. 
Is it afterwards again produced?” 

Malinda said :— u No, the sound has passed away, but the 
same man can cause a repetition of the sound by again 
striking the drum.” 

Nagasena said :—“ In like manner though Buddha has at¬ 
tained Nirvana, the benefit to be received from th making 
of offerings and meditating on the bana is still certain. This 
benefit is gained, though Buddha does not receive the offer¬ 
ings. Buddha foresaw the things that would happen in the 
future and he said to Ananda:— “Ananda, when I am gone, 
you must not think there is no Buddha; the dwcourses I have 
delivered and the precepts I have enjoined, must be very 
successors and representatives and be to you as Buddha.*' 
Therefore the declaration of the Thirthakas that there is now 
no benefit from the presenting of offerings to Buddha is 
utterly false. Though he does not receive them, the benefit 
to the giver is the same as if he did.” 
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PART III. 


SANG H A. 


-: 0 :> 


•k A- 


CHAPTER I, 


HR r, 0 imp.'rtan of Buddha’s wdrks was-his Sangha, 
^ 6 ] KDER 1 ‘ BmKSiius. He preached a religion which was 
. 1 u 0n tbe religious and philosophical belief then ex- 
. lnt , He beli eved in the Transmigration and Karma, 
in. uo most important foundations on which the religion of 
,n ‘ ius st ' >od avoided the discussion of the existence 
SdtAhvi 1 r '° wb * cb was done by Kapilainl 

o* - which w.sCot h i T Wa M ery vvhich was new - 
India. If tile was ! ^ ^ anion R st the P eo P'o of 

Savgha, his great OrricrVMonks" ^ ^ ^ '* T 
What is then this q~_ i n 

ntidha, there wen i nhunir S „' Un S beforr the birth of 
various philosoph^^^^^ ***• 

•ttheTf ll Ut T' h ind ^»t of"*? other. At 

, f* r ! / P"'I""'" «ch leader, ,vkh 

■ oil and pupils. was perfectly indupundeirt, having 
o with any other leader, philosopher or teacher. 
Scattered state of the monkhood in India. 
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Buddha promulgated a new idea. He formed a Sc 
an Order, the member of which became a Bhikshu,—a 
renouncing home and hearth, and giving up Kami 
Kancham y i.e woman and wealth. They gave up in 
world in order to work out their own salvation. But the 
were not independent of each other, —they were each a par 
of a whole,—member of an organised body. None can- fol 
low the great religion of Buddha unless he takes refuge^ ii 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. He must be the member 
of the Order. Buddha created a Society, a new race of men, 
a race of moral heroes,—a race of salvation-workers,— a race 
of Buddhas, the Enlightened. 

Thus did Buddha’s great SANGHA exist in the world,— 
the SANGHA containing a race of holy men, a race of moral 
heroes, a race of the Enlightened. It stood before man 
as a light-house which guided the mariners to lead - their ship 
to the port of salvation. It stood before the world as o great 
bonfire that lighted the benighted men to their home of peac e. 
As there arose from day today the great luminary that 
lightened the world and gladdened the heart of men, so stood 
the great Sangha of Buddha, the Enlightened. 

If there was any thing new that Buddha did, it was this. 
Dr. Oldenberg says :— “ It appears from the very beginning j 
to have been a society governed by law. The completion 
procedure prescribed by law was necessary to the reccptioi 
of a postulant into the Society. The law of the Order pdfnfcfl 
out to him his course of action and omission. The society 
itself as a court of discipline seemed conformly to tlv 
ecclesiastical rules by keeping up a regular judicial p r ° l 
dure.” 

Thus the Sangha was guided by strict lav s. x But * 
made the law® which the members of the Sangha 
bound to obey ? On this point Dr. Okh " U 
remarks :— t( Although the Order oi ^Buddhas 
member? thereof specially called on and quali. 
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ily acted as law makers, yet in theory the commu- 


distinctly disclaimed all legislative functions. The 
ty to frame a law for the community belongs to Buddha 
ie according to Buddhist theory. All commands and 
ohibitions received their character as binding rules from the 
ct that Buddha has enunciated or is supposed to have 
lunciated them With his death both the possibility and the 
.cessit) for creating new laws has become extinct.’’ 

All these laws were collected into the great book 
atimokha. Were they all enunciated and promulgated by 
oddha in one day? Or did he write a book on them and 
laje them'be fo: his disciples? No. They were promul- 
Vc d as the . ;v\Jn arose*. The following is an outline of 
e v. ay in wh* • these laws were made. 

W hen t Exalted Buddha was staying in such and such 
place, this i that irregularity occured. The people who 
lmc t0 ^ no of this were irritated, murmured and com- 
Gained. Hov an monks, who follow the son of the Sakhya 
'Ouse, commit such offences like wanton worldlings or like 
i elieving heretics as the case in point has occurred. The 

Diritnol __ i .« . . . . 
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ppX. lay in the Sangha as a body-corporate 
Avas a great Republic. The 


The 

united voice of the men 1 



and the unnanimously passed laws were all supreme. 1 
in fact the ruling voice—the supreme controlling pow r er,~ 
the great moral force of Buddha's great religion. H 
who took refuge in [Sangha , became a superior being;—h< 
was on his way to the Eternal Peace. 


CHAPTER II. 


ADMISSION INTO THE ORDER. 

Entry into the Sangha was open lo every one. Buddha a: 

the commencement of the Order thus spoke ; — 

(i Open thou, 0 wise one, the door of Eternity ; 

Let be heard what thou, O sinless one, hast discovered." 

Though every on could enter into the Order, yet as; 

necessity some restrictions were imposed. The following 
were debarred. 

(1) . Men afflicted with serious bodily dcfornvdes and 

sickness. 

(2) . Confirmed criminals. 

(3) . • Persons in the royal service,—specially soldiers. 

(4) . Debtors and slaves. 

(5) . Sons having no consent of their parents. 

(6) . Children under twelve years. Above twelve year 
boys boys admitted as "novice," but unless he waff Tver 
years of age, he could not be taken into the Order. 

Ordination. 

The ceremony of initiation was completed in two grades 
namely (1) Prababjjaand (2) Upasampada. 
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^j^rabbajja is the going away from a prior state, 
e lay-life, or from a monastic sect holding another 

The Upasampad; is the entry into the circle of the 
Bhikshus, the fully accredited member of the Buddhist Order* 
The Prabajja was. a very simple ceremony. The candi¬ 
date put on the yellow garment, had his hair and beard 
shaved off and uttered three times in reverential attitude to 
the monk or monks present the threejgreat Buddhist Formula 

namely ~ 

44 1 take my refuge in Buddha.’* 

<( I take my refuge in Dharma." 

' I take my refuge in Sangha.” 

' fcL cated the Ten Precepts, namely— 

‘ the vow not lo destroy life. 

the vow not 'o steal. 

» A. ihe j abstain from impurity. 

the vow not to lie. 

1 * the vow not to take intoxicating drinks. 

I ko the vow mu t.o c-nt at forbidden times. 

' Ac the vow .o abstain from dancing, singing, 
% music an l ta*-e plays. 

bike the not to use garlands, scents, 
nngue.u.q ., r ornaments* 

‘ake iht vow Ut to take high or broad bed. 


Then Ji 

(') 

U) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) ' 

(7) 

(?) 

( 0 ) 

(fo) 


«>vtk- the 


vow not t > take gold or silver. 


^ * t . h weeame an uttac !to the Buddhist 

rdcr but „<* a lull Wml> Cr . V,„ became altar the 
Jpasampada reremonv 


Jpasampada ceremony. 

Inr: Noviciate. 
At the life-time of Buddha,—almost 
mid at once become a Smriu 


every body, if he liked, 
eitara or noviciate for the 


* Sce Malhlda Prasna ' P a 8 c 76; Mahav.ibna \' u l7 I, page 3 , Maha- 
I, 38, Mali a Pariniban Sutta pa*. 50 , Prabbaija j 4 tquivalenl to 
.charyea and Upasnippada lo Fat ), a . 

31 
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istic Order. But after his death, the rules were m<i 
stricter. 

The principal duties that were to be attended to by 
Sramenara are set forth in a work named Dinacharya or the 
daily observances. We quote it below:— 

“ He who, with a firm faith,_ believes in the religion of 
truth, rising before day-light, shall clean his teeth and shall 
then sweep all the places that are proper to be swept, such 
as the court-yard, approaches to the Vihara, &c. When this 
is done, he shall retire to a solitary place and for the*, space 
of three Dandas meditate on the Obligations. When the beT 
will ring, he will go to the Dagoba and offer flowers, jus: 
as if Buddha was present in person. He will, before it 
meditat on the nine virtues of Buddha with a fixed at 
determii.jd mind. 

The next act that he is required to perform, is to Hook a 
his Hid or calendar, in order that he may learn Avachiva. 

It will now be time for him to take the alms-bpwl, an 
when going his round, he is to bear in mind tl : fo» 
Kannasi/tanas, not to go too near, nor to keep at too great 
distance from his preceptor. At a convenient distance fro 
the village, having swept a small clean space, he is to adju 
his robe properly. If going with the preceptor, he is to gi* 
the book into his hands and accompany him to the villager 
carefully avoiding the sight of women. 

According to the rules contained in the Sikhya, h f ‘ 
to proceed along the road, and after the alms have* bee 
received, he is to retire from the village in a manner p rL " 
viously declared. Taking the bowl and outer robe of h’ 
superior, he shall then pr ceed to his Vihara. 

If there be a place appointed for the rpbe, lie sh-H ) 
it there after folding it; then place a seat, wash U 


l 


;{e 


* The length of the shadow by which the age of the moon may 
known* 
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o'Ay he is thirsty, piace before him the tooth-clea 
ring the alms-bowl. The Gat has must be repeated 
^eiore eating and after eating, and the food is to be taken in 
the manner laid down in the Sikhya. Then taking the bowl 
of his superior, he will wash it, put it in the sun to dry and • 
then keep it in its proper place. This done, he is to wash 
his own face, and putting his robe, he is- first to worship his 
superiors and then Buddha. 

The next act is to go again to a solitary place,, and there 
repeat the Gathas , considering whether he has omitted the 
practice of any Obliga ions or in any way acted contrary to 
them. After which he must practice Maitri Bliavana .* 

About an hour aft rwards, when his weariness is gone, he 
is to read one of he i vered books, or w ’te out a portion of 

iitg to ask frr his precepto'*, or any 
je time at ch it should be done, 
e, the hana to be read, one by one 
The Saroecara Novices shall kindle 
ill arrangements for the reading of 
who is to recite it, wash his feet and 
nner and listen to the bana. 

With the four artic. s that he has received as a novice 
of whatsoever kind they may be, whether good or bad, lie 
mnt rest contentecj; nor mi st he covet to have any thing 
more than the allowed requisites of the priesthood. Maintain¬ 
ing a course of good behaviour, life must keep under control the 
fivi senses, w ith matured wisdom and without any haughtiness 
of either body, speech or mind. lie must associate with 
thooc w 10 are not ascetics, nor follow their customs, and 

he must b< careful to avoid the commission of the least 
crime. * 


one; and if he lia^ an 
thing to tell In 
In some conver 
each day in regu ,r, 
a fire, light a larm 
the bana, call the 
sit down in an orci >rly 


m 

nik 


The fol 
Sramenara. 


lowing precepts should be observed by the 


Sec Dcvachat a Sutra, 
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The speaking disrespectfully of Bucldha. 

The speaking disrespectfully of the Truth 
The speaking disrespectfully of Sangha. 

The entertaining herilical notions. 

Sexual intercourse with a nun. 

The eating of food after midday. 

Seeing of dances or the hearing of music or singing-, 
The use of ornaments and perfumes. 

The use of a seat or couch more than a cubit high. 

The receiving of gold, silver, or money. 

Practising some deception to prevent another monk 
from receiving that to which he is entitled. 

12. Practising some deception to injure another monk, j 

13. Pratising some deception in order to cause expulsion ; 
of a monk from the Sangha. 

14. Speaking evil of another monk. 

15. Uttering slanders. 

The Sramenaras arc enjoined to read the following works 


2. 

3 - 

4 - 
5 * 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 


.<) \ 


1. Sramana-Sikhya. tl 

2. Dina-achariya. 

3. Chutura-kamastahana (four meditations). 

4. Dhammapada. 

5. Piruvana pota (Manual of Exorcism). 

6. Sikhya (containing 70 rules). 

7. Pililiul Bhavana. 

8. - Chatura Sangwara Sila. 

The Sramenara is taught that there are eight benefits 
be derived from becoming a recluse. 

(1) . Deliverance f*om the love of wealth and the l°' c 
of pleasure. 

(2) . The reception of food in a proper manner. 

(3) . The custom of eating any food that comes to hand 
of what kind soever it may be. 

(4) . . Deliverance from the oppression of wicked nic 

kings. 
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Freedom from all anxiety about such things as 
‘ gardens, fields and cattle. 

(6) . Deliverance from the dread of theives. 

(7) . Deliverance t’rom the dread of persons in authority. 

(8) . Deliverance from fear in whatever place.*. 

There are also te'n tlv* gs that tempt the Sramenaras 
I to cast the yellow robe off - *:er it has been assumed. 


r. 

2. 


o- 

4 - 

5 - 


7 . 

8. 

9 - 

10. 


The mother. 

The father. 

The wife. 

The Children. ‘ 
v The Poor relation*** 

That is,—the thought \\’ih come that these relatives ought 
fo he provided for which ca - done b) 'be recluse. 

6. The Friends. 

The Property 

The desire of laining w- . u 
The desire of • 1 Idly hontfui 
The love of pleasufe.f 
After a month, and ir < cas afi\C r years,—the candi- 
date for the full rv*r. iip of . Order, he who desired 
10 the Bhjkshu, n jrmal a} plication, °ti which, if the 

Jll °nks thought that is fit to betaken into u) e Order,— 
the y assembled in a in. 1 ting and ordered the applicant to 
Bowing reverently on the grouna beton. 
» ; d raising his joined hands to his 
f thus spoke :—" I entreat the Order, 
vitiation. May the Order, reverend Sirs, 
' a,Se n,e U P 10 Us. ii May it have pity on me. And for the 
second and for the third time 1 entreat the Order, reverend 
S,re ’ for ^tion. May the Order,Reverend Sirs, raise 
up to Itself. May it have pity me .” Then one of the 


appear before the 
fhe assembled n 
forehead, the ap 1 
reverned Sirs, .. 


me 


Sec Pujuwalia. 

See Malinda Parsna. 
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thus questioned him :— “ Hearst t.hou, so and 
time come for thee to speak truly and to speak hone 
I ask thee, how things are. What is thou must say there*^ 11551 
It is. What is not, thou must say there of,—It is not. Art iftlTu 
afflicted with any of the following diseases, namely leprosy,* 
white leprosy, consumption, epilepsy'? Art thou a human 
being, or something else (demon, ghosts &c) in human shape ? 
Art thou a man ? Art thou thine Own master ? Hast thou 
no debts ? Art thou not in the royal Service? Hast thou the 
permission of thy father and mother Art thou full twenty 
years of age? Hast thou alms-bowl and the garments? 
What is thy name ? What is thy Teacher’s name ? ” 

When the applicant had given answers to all these 
questions satisfactorily, then th> monk thus addressed the 
Order :—“Reverend Sirs, let the* Order hear me. So and so 
here present desires as the pupd of the venerable so and so, 
to receive ordination. He is. free from the obstacles to ordi¬ 
nation. He has the alms-bowl and garments; so and so 
entreats the Order for ordination. Whoever of the venerable 
monks is for granting so and so ordination, let him remain 
silent, whoever is against it, let him speak out.” 

This was fold thrice, and if no one spoke against the 
proposal, th^'n it was declared,—So and so has from the Order 
received ordination. The Order is in favour of this, there¬ 
fore, it is silent. 


Then the Four Rules of Buddhistic austerity were re¬ 
peated, namely. 

(x) The food of him who has gone from home i^ c • 
homelessness shall be the morsels which he receives b) j 

hogging. , i 

(2) His clothing shall be made out of the rags wn' c * 
he collects. 

(3) His resting place shall be under the trees o( th 
f orcsf. 

(4) His medicine shali be the urine of tattle. 
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the four great Prohibitions were administered to him. 

■ ) An ordained monk may not have sexual intercourse,— 

, yen with an animal. The monk who has sexual inter- 
ourse is no longer a monk,—he is no disciple of the son of 
the Sakya house. As a man, whose head is cut off, cannot 
live with the trunk, so also a monk who practises sexual in¬ 
tercourse is no longer a monk, he is no disciple of the son 
of the Sakhya house. Thou must abstain therefrom all 
thy life. 

(2) An ordained monk may not take what has not been 
given to him, what is called a theft—not even a^blade of 
rrass. The monk who takes ungiven a pada or a pada's 
worth, or more than a pada, commits what is called a the ft, - 
he is no longer a monk; he is no disciple of the son of the 
Sakya house. As a dry leaf which has separated itself 
from the stalk cannot again become green, so also a monk, 
who takes ungiven a pada or a pada s Worth, or more than a 
Pada, wbat is called a theft is no longer a monk ; he is no 
disciple of the son of the Sakya house Thou must abstain 
the re form all thy life. 

(j) An ordained monk may not knowingly deprive any 
creature of life, not even a worm or an ant. The monk, who, 
knowingly deprives a human being of Jife, even by the dcr 
Iruction of a feetus, is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple 
oi the son ol the Sakya house. As a great stone, which ha.-* 
been split into two parts, cannot again be made into one, so 
also a monk, and so on. 


(4) An ordained monk may not boast of any superhuman 
perfection, br it a condition of abstraction, or of rupture, or 
:A concentration, or of elevation, or of the path of deliverance, 
t of th^ fruit of deliverance, hr: is no longer a monk ; he is 
disciple of the son of the Sakya hou$6 As a palm tree, 
p of which has been destroyed, cannot again grow, so 
nonk and so ou. 
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The Order of Monks. 



From that day, he is an ordained Bhikshu of the Bud 
Sangha * * * § There was nothing however to prevent the otuc. n- 
ed monk or the Order to break off from their mutual relation. 
A Bhikshu could give, up his alms-bowl and his yellow robe 
and returned to vorldly life whenever he liked it.f 


The Order of Nuns. 

The Order of the Buddhist Nuns (Bhikshuni Sa?tgha)\ 
was under the guardianship of the Order of the monks 
(Bhikshu Sangha).^ If a maiden or a woman wishes jo be 


* The assertion often made that the person entering the Order 
changes his family name for a cloister name (as was the custom with 
the Brahmanic monks) is erroneous, or at any rate supported only hy 
solitary cases. Ananda, as a member of the brotherhood, is called the 
Venerable Ananda,” Kassapa of Uruvila is called "the Venerable 
Kassapa of Urruvila.” See Buddha, pages 352—353. 

f Dr. Oldenberg says :—“If the monk be guilty of any seriou: 
transgression, specially if he infringes the four great prohibitions 
imposed on him at Ordination, it becomes the right and the duty of tht 
Order to renounce him.” 

And again :—“The monk who has a lingering fondness for a worldly 
life, the exit from the Order is always open. The Order makes no 
effort to detain him. He can do so silently, but the proper way tor h»m 
is to declare before a witness (not necessarily a Bhikshu) that hc« c ' 
nounces Buddha, Dharma and Sangha.” 

Koppen (in page 338) says :—It happens every day that monks 
have entered the cloister under the compulsion of parents or to avoid th 
service of the king, or from poverty, from laziness, from a love of soli¬ 
tude or of study, or from any other worldly motive, again q u,t 
cloister to succeed to an inheritance, to mairy &:c.” 

% The two Orders of Monks and Nuns were called l-bhato Sw, 
The two Orders had equal shares in all Gifts. Mahavnggn, v/Ul. 
says:—“Even if there be many monks an i only one nun, - * 
the half.”' 

§ See Oldcnberg's Buddha, page 377. % 





a Bhiksh ukini, she will have to keep the vows of 
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dies for two year s > namely— 

(*) Not to ‘kill any living creatures. 

( 2 \ Not t .o steal. 

'V 'Not to commit unchastity. 

(4) Not to tell a lie. 

(5) Not to drink any intoxicating beverages. 

(6) Not to eat at the forbidden nours. 

If she could p; • tw ".^ars St rictly sticking to these six 
r ovvs, she is then . ...e .ed on or.e side” before the Order 
>f Nuns# But even ‘ 'n she is not a full Bkikshukini ; 
die would have to appear before the Chapter of Monks and 
11 lts presence go '.through the whole’- ceremony of Ordina¬ 
tion. 1 he Chapter then administered upon her the follow- 
tng “ Eight High Ordinationd’t 

1 • nun, if she have been ordained even a hundred 
; ears ago, must bow rnost reverentially before every monk, 
‘veil though he be ' ji.ed even on this day, rise in his pre¬ 
sence, raise her .3 * p » ft • and duly honour him, his 
rule sha. <1 ‘ r ' <, , t cem sacred, keep, respect and 

gh her whole lile lu 1. nsgress. 



rocetlure was the same as that of the monks, 
•vagga X. 1. 4. 
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shall she observe, esteem sacred keep, respect 
through her whole life not transgress. 

5. A nun who has been guilty of a gr.^ve offence 1 
submit herself to a half, monthly discipline of penance 
both sides of the Order. This rule also shall sh\e J 
esteem sacred, keep, respect, and through her whole life , 


transgress. 

6. -Ordination is to be applied for from both sides ol the 
Order only when the applicant h; ived for a probationary 
period of two years in the six rulefc This rule also shall she 
observe, esteem sacred, keep, respect and through her whole 


life not transgress. 

7. Under no circumstances is a nun to revile or scold 
a monk. This rule also shall she observe, esteem sacred ; 
keep, respect and through her whole life not transgress: 

8. From this day forward is the path of speech against 
the monks closed to the nuns. Yet is not the path of. speech 
against the nuns closed to the monks. This rule also shal 
she observe, esteem sacred, keep, respect and through hei 
whole life not transgress/' 

From the day of Ordination the following were the . 
they had always to observe strictly. 

1. Every half month the nuns were to betake themselves 
to the monks who had been named to them by the resolution 
of the Order to receive spiritual instruction 'd admonition." 

2. A nun was never aTowed to assoc, e with a pionk 
who was also not allowed to set foot to a nunnery. He 


* Dr. Oldenberg remarks: In'llio presence of another monk, th>» 
monk sits wailing the nuns ; and when they have made their appearance- 
bowed themselves to the ground and sat down before him, he si 
hern of the Eight High Ordinnnces'and expounds to them, either 
j{ sermon or by question and answer, what he deems profita* 
teachinjrkand maxims of Buddha. 

>nsa, Chapter XVIII and also Cullavagga X. 
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see a nun only when she fell ill and required 
tat ion. 

3. To make a journey with a monk, to go abroad in the 
ame boat with him, to sit with him alone, and without wit- 
icsses, was strictly forbidden. 

4. To live in the forest hermitages was forbidden to the 
nuns. They were to live within.tlT 5 walls of the village or 
in huts or nunneries; but never alone. They were to live 
by two or in greater numbers. 

5 The daily life and r-’igious exercise of the nuns were 
the same as those of the m 
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CHAPTER III. 


CELEBACY ANT' AUSTERITIES. 

The life of a Buddhist Bhikshu is a life’of strict celebacy 
and severe ^ jsterities.* The following practices are forbidden 
and transgressing any of them means severe penances. 

\ ~~~ : * 
Tim rules and practices" '* a Bhikshu is to observe aiolaid 
down in the celebrated Pali w^rk, rokha, translated in the 

Sacred Bdoks of the East. We have mainly followed this work in the 
following Chapters. Patimokha or the Book of Penances is ' • chief 
part of Vimpa Pitaka.-a Pitaka which contains the rules that are to 
be observed by the members of the Sangha. (See Introduction, chap iii.) 

This 13 the 'rtory told how Vinaya Pitaka was recited and promul¬ 
gated by the .immediate followers of Buddha. Soon nftc* hi death, a 

Council was held under the presidency of Kasyap i who said “ Whirl) 
shall wa repeat',first--the Vinaya, Sutra o^Abhidhaima?’’ 

The Bhikshus replied-.•• flic Vinaya is the life of Buddhism. If* 
Vinaya is properly defined, the religion of our Great Maxtor will continue 
0 exist. Let us therefore first define the Vinaya Pitaka.' 1 

Mahakassyapa said " Whom shall wc appoint as the principal 
>erson to recite and define this Pitaka V 1 
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Sexual intercourse with any being of when, 
kind or form. 

(2) Wilful pollution. 

(3) Contact with the person of a woman. 

(4) Commendation of acts of impurity before a woman. 

(5) Acting the part of a procurer. 

(6) Sitting with a man in any private place. 

(7) Giving the robe to a nun to smoothe or wash it. 

(8) Receiving a robe from a nun. 

(9) Sleeping with one who is not a priest for more than 
three times. 

(10) Preaching more than five or six sentences to a 
nun or a woman in private. 

(11) Preaching to a nun after sunset or without th. 
sanction of the Sangha. 


The Bhikshus replied :—“ When Buddha was alive, he declared that 
Upali was most perfectly acquainted with the' Vmaya, and that no one 
has clearer understanding of the Divine Words than he; therefore let 
it be’Upali.” 

Accordingly with the permission of the Sangha, Upali rose with 
reverence from his seat, made obeisance to the assembly, rose on the 
Vedi (altar) in the midst of the hall and remained with his face to\yar J 
the East. 

Mahakassyapa then asked " What is the first section of the 
Vinaya? When was it spoken? On whose t behalf ? On account of 
what transgression ?” 

Upali replied :—“ The first section was spoken by Buddha in Vcsali 
on account of Sudidema who had transgressed the precept of chastity.’* 

In thi.> manner, the investigation was carried on regarding all the 
other ser tions of the Vinaya and the cause, the person, the fault, the 
rule or ordinance established in consequence and the additional rule 
were declared. The enquiry in all cases was made by Mahakassyapa 
and answered by Upali who repeated all things to the assembly if' a ' 
full and perfect manner, so that not a single letter or the least particle 
of the Vinaya Pitaka was lost. When the whole was recited, Upali di 
obeisance to the assembly and retired to his own scat. (See Hard) 
Eastern MonacMsm.) 
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i) Except in case of illness to go to see a nun. 

(13) Except in a caravan or in danger to travel with a nun. 

( x 4 ) T* 0 niix with any woman in any place. 

(15) To converse with a woman without special cause. 

Every Bhikshu is enjoined at his Ordination that when the 
head is taken off, it is impossible that life can be retained in 
the body and that in like manner the monk who holds 
sexual intercourse with any one is thereby incapacitated from 
continuing to be a son of Sakya.* 

A Bhikshu is directed to live in a state of entire abstrac¬ 
tion from the world, so that when in the midst of temptations 
ail impurity may be avoided. The door of the eye is to be 
kept shut. It is better to have a red hot piece of iron run 
-ough the eye, than for the eye to wander, as by this means 
desire will be produced. 

The true Bhikshu is enjoined to renounce all carnal in 
lulgences, but this is but an inferior mode of celebacy. There 
ust be a complete annihilation of all affections. He must 
Jrget that he has now or ever has had any connection with 
the world of men. 

The Bhikshu is forbidden to dig the ground or to cause it 
' be dug, he is not to cut grass or trees, he is not to sprinkle 
‘ater m that in which there are insects, or cause it to be 
sprinkled : he is not to go to view an army. 

Bhiksiui i s l0 renyam as clean as possible. He is to 

use a tootlndeaner every morning. 

* hikshu may not enter the village or sit down in it 
a > Hnir> OUu ‘>» hut. speaking in a low tone with a steady 
gait, not ^winging the-arms about or turning the head or 
witi us arms placed on his hips or with his head cov ere j 
e may not sit on his heels in the village, and sit I<ollinc* 
ldhe is not to perform the offices of nature standby n *‘ 
on any growing vegetable substance or in water. 


* See Kamachana. 
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forbidden for a Bhikshu to attend dancing, 



Irama, nor to take part in them. 
i: forbidden the use of high, honourable, rich oi 

luxurious seats or couches. He is not allowed to take even 
as little as a blade of grass, when it is not given. If he takes 
a sandal or any thing of the same value or above that value, 


he ceases to be a Sramana. 

He is not allowed knowingly u nrive 1 animal of life 
though it be even so insig* ith: ‘ is an aul And if he de¬ 
prives any human being o r .0. hr • *’ses to be a Sramana. ) 

No monk is allow 1 to make v. *et i .sions to the posses* ^ t 
of Rahatship ; and an\ Aikshu :t - ^ ontxary to this ^ 
cept, he ceases to be son oi Smya, \ ^ 

There are thirty-tw . ;.h ( ' Cts in -v. ii«T. the Bhikshus ar 
forbidden to talk :— 

(1) About kings, (x i. ’ lk . , ly V’* : ' ' s, (4) armu 
(5) narrations that cause ear (•/, ' ’ - arrangues, (- 

food, (9} drinks, (10) g ; i ( 1M ! ’ ’es, (12) couche* 

(1 j) garlands, (14) P ei ' l,: 1 ' -usit. (16) villages, (x, 

towns, (18) cities, (19) provinces ; [20) relatives, (21) women 
(22) intoxicating liquors, (23) streets, (24) ghosts, (25) de¬ 
ceased relatives, (26) wealth, (27) or \\ of the earth, (28 j tly 
origin of the seer, (29) the sayings of sceptics, (30)-men 
error (31) sexual enjoyments, (32) their imaginations. 

How * Bhikshu is to be [known how far he is advance*: 
in the path of Nirvana? Visudhi Marga Sutra answers : 
There are sixty-tie Charitas (states of mind) of which the 
principal are Ruga, Dwesj ~nd Mo ha. 

1. Raga is complaccency, pride or evil desire. 

r>. Dwesa is anger of which hatred is a component part. 

2 Moha is the ignorance of truth. 

The manifestation of these principles is diversified as se 
in the co :ncluct of different priests, according to— 

j The position of the body. 

2. The work that is performed 
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manner of eating, 
objects that are seen. 

5. The general conduct. 

(a) The position of the body :—The Bhikshu, who is under 
he influence of the first principle, when he walks, puts his 
oot down gently ; both his feet are put down and lifted up 
,n an uniform manner and they *ire peacefully bent when 
moved. The monk, under the ’nfiuence of the second, seems 
to plough the ground un . ' feet or to dig it; he walks 

urriedly and lights his fr „ violence. The Bhikshu, 
under the influence of the 1 u, has no uniformity in his gait ; 
he puts his foot down as if he were doubtful or afraid and 
walks as if fatigued.* 




In like manner when the first sits down or reclines, 
it is done gently; his feet and hands are placed in the proper 
olace and he rises in a quiet manner. The second sits down 
'mickly ?Pd rises as if in displeasure. The third sits him- 


f down in any way, puts his hands and feet in any posture; 
and when he rises he rK ~ 0 gf If w fth reluctance. 

{bj The work tha . is performed :—The first, when he 
prepares to sv 'p any place, takes hold of the broom 
neither too firmly nor too looselv rid 
second seizes the broom with v i 0 l enco , 
nd there and sweeps without an y un ; for ’ 
Ids the bro ' aosely, throws j ie f j us f. 


iiP a proper 
v veeps evenly 
ends the dusl 
iity. The ti.. 
way carelessly 


in 


*ean. P ; 
best m 


is with all 
inner, the 


does not 

Hl»er tilings. The first does them.. 

second indifferently, and the third negligently. 

fr) Jb.t food that is eaten :-rhe first likes food . 
ous flavour; he makes the rice — rod balls and 
.irous it into his mouth gently. The second likes sour things 
r those that ate highly seasoned; he fills his mouth and 
ats in haste. The third has no partiality for any particular 


* Magandhiya Sutra, 


✓ 
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food ; he lets it fall whilst he is eating and throw^ 
tdnis mouth without care. 

(d) The objects that are seen :—The first, when he sees ai 
common thing, looks at it as if it were some-tiling wonderfc 
If it is only good in a trifling degree, his attention is arrested 
He looks over any faults that there may be and is loth tc 
leave that which pleases him. The second, when he sees 
any thing that is not pleasing, turns away from it at once. 
If there be only a trifling fault, he is angry, he does not 
acknowledge the good that there may be, and he turns awa 
as if it were unworthy of regard. The third looks at all things 
without manifesting any emotion. If any thing is depreci¬ 
ated, he commends it, or if it is praised, he commends that 
also. 

(e) The general conduct :—The first does not see his own 
fault; he boasts .to others of things, he does not possess; he 
is deceptive, proud and covetous; he likes his bowl, robe and 
person to appear to the best advantage. The second cann' 
endure the faults of another; he seeks to destroy the goo 
name of the other Bhikshus, envies their prosperity and goes 
about to injure their possessions, 'fhe third goe~ on without 
diligence or care; his mind is in doubt, he is never settled, 
without ^crimination and does not perceive errors. 

There are three other states namely :— 

Sraddha (confidence.) 

(n'j T juddhi (wisdom.) 

/itarka (reasonings.) 

The ^hikshu who is under the influence of the first may be 
his being always cheerful. He delights in hearing 
Bana ; he does not associate with the world, he doer 
not hide his own faults and he seeks the assistance of th 
Three Gems, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha. 

The second is kind and tractable; he eats his food slowly 
and is thoughtful; he avoids much sleep and does not pre 
craslinate, he reflects on impcrmanency. and death. 
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irJ talks much ; he delights in being where there 
any people; his mind is never settled; at night he thinks 
; will do this and that, but he does not attempt to do in the 
ay what h e has resolved in the night. 


§L 
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CHAPTER IV. 


he TY AND MENDICANCY. 

Poverty is i. ory of every Buddhist Bhikshu. Previous 
o his Ordim tiou, he must possess eight articles called 
At-Pirikara . (i 2, 3) Rohes of different descriptions, 
(4) a girdle for the loins, ' alms-bowl. (6) a razor, 
(7) a needle, (8) a water t The last is to be used 

whenever a Bhiksh is * • ink water, lest he destroys any 

nsects. 


These are the ily- •pertios that a monk can possess 
or receive*as* alms. •••*■ ' Buddhistic Order or Sangha can 
accept every kind of Iron land, buildings, Yiharas 

0 °kairs and couches.* “I .kshu, h over is to renounce 

Di. Oldenberg remark. :—"ii toe was allowed to ha 

n V kind of possession whatever, Y,ch v bidden to the individual 
aelhren has been often assert ■ . as t can see quite ground- 

k-ssly. 'lht; more important items w. property* which belonged to the 

Order could not indeed by gift or dlvisiil|1 pa ^ jlUo t)lC p VSCSS i 0 n 0 f 

individual monks. (See Culiavagga vi. <5—16) U not unal¬ 

lowable for a monk to possess things nt j s scription (See Muhava^ga 
viii. 27 5). Ihcn after his dealt M • i e ]l into the property of the 

Order; of monks of the fou -is of the world, present or absent, 

Sis smaller articles of ; eased monk: were divided among th : 
thren with a special reg >r thu.se who had attended to him during 
sickness. Whether any other heiis bm th> Order of the monks or 
uns could be nominated ii -ot known 
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He.vefy' kind of property and stick to the severest pov ** 
Money, wealth and property are his greatest enemies. 

A Bhikshu is not allowded to eat any food not given in aim 
unless it be water. When in health, the food must be pro¬ 
cured by his own exertions by carrying his alms-bovvl from 
house to house in the village or city,, near which for the time 
being he resides. When going to receive alms, the bowl is 
slung across his shoulder and is covered by the outer robe. 
It may be made of either iron or clay, but of no othor material. 
It must first be received by the Order, and then formally 
presented to the Bhikshu, when it is found that his old alms- 
bowl could not be usdd any longer. No monk.gets a new 
bowl so long as his old one has not been bound by five lega- 
tures to prevent it from falling to pieces. 

When passing from place to place, a Bhikshu must not 
look to a greater distance before him than the length of a 
yoke, nor must he look on one side or upwards, nor bend his 
body to look at any thing on the ground. He is not to look 
at elephants, chariots, horses, soldiers, and women. 

He roust not call a woman by name, nor for what kind of 
food there is in the house and what kind is to be given. 

It is forbidden to proclaim his purity or attainments to 
the house-holders, male or female, in order that he may gait 
honour and gifts. He must not do any thing to induce other* 
to present him with anything or honour him. 

There are some places where a Bhikshu is allowded to , a r- 
when seeking alms and where he is not. To the following* 
places he is forbidden to go. 


(1) Houses of ill fame. 

(2) Houses of widows. 

(3) Houses of women whose husbands have gone to p \ . 
taut place. 

(4' Houses where there are unmarried young girls. 

(5) Houses or shops where there is intoxicating liquor. 

(G) Palaces of kings. f 
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louses of noblemen. 

(8 ) Dwellings of unbelievers* 

(9}) Places where the unbelievers frequent. 

A Bhikshu is allowed to go to those places only ; where he* 
will be well received. 

There are two ways of seeking alms,—one is called Kaya- 
Vinapati , that which belongs to the body, and the other 
Vachi- Vinapati, the- which belongs to the speech. Of each of 
these two modes of seeking alms, there are two kinds,—the 
one prooer a id the other improper. Thus when the priest 
approaches a house with the alms-bowl in hand, he must re¬ 
main as if iir.ee en, he must not hear, nor must he make any 
ci K ' ' Lgir indicating his presence. He must not go too 
near to a house. I f he does any thing contrary to these 
rules,—he transgresses the precepts. The proper way is to 
lake 'the alms-bowl irt a becoming manner. If any thing is 
given, he stands in silence, to receive it; if not, he quietly 


passes on. 

Buddha said :—''A Bhikshu she Id never ask for any thing, 
he disdains to beg. He carries Ihe alms-bowl.—that indi¬ 
cates that he solicits food. He should never speak a word 
king any thing/* 

A Bhikshu must go from house to house without passing 
v n the meanest one. He is not required to go more 
| r< \ .* m * *° a house. If he does not get any thing 
^ ** perseveres, it is considered a merit. The 
if) ceps ihe superior rule receives food as he passes 
i, standing lor a moment only before each house. He, who 
_ps t c middle rule, may remain' before the house for a 
tin and must then pass on. lie, who keeps the inferior 
le, W3-.S until the food is given, though there is delay. 

Wh \ the members of the Order of Buddha had to main- 

l * n ^ : laymen, it was necessary to 

-omulgate sbrife rules lor almsgiving [dana). The lay 
wers of Buddha were required to v\\u in alms only what 
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had honestly earned, and that too with a willing min 
There must be no regret for what had been given. It w? 
necessary that the thing given, the intention of the giv er, an 
the receiver of the gift all must be pure. 

There are’ four divisions of alms-giving, namely : — 

(1) Chira dana (gifts of robes.) 

(2) Ahara-da?ia (gifts of food.) 

(3) Saydnasana dana (gifts of bed.) 

(4) Gila?iapatya dana (gifts of medicines and sick- 

diet.) 


There is .another sort of dana> called Sanghika . It is 
divided into seven kinds, namely :— 

1. The gifts of robes, food, &c., to a supreme Buddha 
or his immediate disciples. 

2. The gifts of the above to the monks and nuns as* 
sembled together. 

3. The above gifts to a monk when alone. 

4. The above gifts to a nun when alone. 

5. The gifts o 1 a bfrye to a monk or nun when permission 
has been asked beforer^v. 

6 . The giving of any thing to a monk when permission 
has been received from the Sangha. 

o 

7. I he giving of any thing to a nun under similar 
cumstances. 


The Buddhistic Scriptures say :—Of all the modes of 
quiring merit, that of alms-giving is the highest. It is 
principal virtue of all virtues that is necessary to acqt 
Buddhahood. It is the first of the four great virtues, nameb 

(1) Alms-giving. 

(2) Affability. 

(3) Promoting the prosperity of others. 

(4) Loving others like his own-self. 

When the gift-givers and the receivers are all pure, 
reward is proportionate!)' great. 
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the giver possesses that which is good, but presents 
n a ' ns that which is bad, it is called dan a dasce. 

^ r hen he gives according, to that which he has, whether 
't or bad, it is called dan a sa/iaya. 

n he himself ri 'ins that which is bad, but presents 

ch is good, it is danapati. 

following are the rewards of Dana :_ 

1. When any one gives that which has been procured by 
his own labour, f e will get wealth, but no retinue. 

2. When he gives what he has received from" others, he 

will have attendants, but no wealth. 

3. When he gives both kinds, he will get both the above 
rewards. 

4. Kala ^ana ('roper gifts) is the giving of alms to 

strangers, travelers, ; ' sk- g ‘rsons, and in times of famine 

and the giving c the.lV •: of the garden ’’eld. This 
Dana brings in immense rewards. 

5 - When alms are given without thought or affection, or 
the ha'd of others, and when they are thrown to the 
' i\‘ I s - disdainfully, or given after long intervals, it is called 
sat purusha dana. There is no reward for him who 

mgstSlc " ng liqU ° r ’ ° r almS t0 musicians - dancers, 
ov "he will a Pr ° per manner ' v 'l! have continued 

-inWeadbl,^^ 10 ^ b Cie ?° f thCWiSe; his fa ’ ne 

after death he b„ T '' aS hlgh dS Brahiraloka, aild 
given in the pr , ‘ r ma ^ ° f ^ DevaloUs ' Alms 
beautv, agreeable , ?TOm ° t( * lorg Hfe ’ personal 

Buddha said:--There ^ioT’ T"?u an \. kn<mled ^ 

, , , reward, either in this world or 

the next that may not be recited by the alms-giving. By 

" - nS ° f !t the § lories * of Ba ^ ra and Maht Brahma of the 
mvart., the Rahats, Pasi-Buddhas and ‘he Supreme 
Bu ddha are 1 • lived.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE DIET 

The following regulations are enjoined regarding e ^ iet 
of a Bhikshu. 

1. A monk is never to drink intoxicating liquor. 

2. He is not prevented to avoid animal food altogether, 
but there are many regulations to guard against the abuse of 
this previlege. 

3. A monk must not take food after the sun has passed 
the meridian. 

4. When ghee, butter, oil, honey, sugar or other articles 
used as sick-diec are received, they must 1 ot be kept in store 
more than seven days. 

5 . Except in case of sickness, he must not take food 
more than one day in a place where food is made for many. 

6. Except on authorised occasions, he must not tak # 
food expressly provided for a number of monks. 

7. Except on authorised occasions, he must not take to 

ordinary meal before going by invitation to any place 
receive an offering of food. if 

8 . Except where he will share with other monks, he mi 
not accept more than one bowl of food. 

9. When a meal is given in a house, he must not take 
any food from any one else. 

10. A monk must not take food of the'previous day- 

11. Except in sickness, he must not take ghee, butter, oil. 
honey, sugar, fish, flesh, milk or curds. 

12. The food given in alms must be received by; ^ 
meditatively. It is not to be recieved carelessly, sc 
when receiving, a portion may not fall to the ground. 

13- The liquor and the solid food arc to br taker 
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ey must not be taken separately. The I 
iOt be taken to the mouth. 

•e food is to be eaten meditatively, rith care, 
scattered about. That which wi]{ come firs. to 
* must be taken. 

The liquor and the solid food must be eaten 


Except in sickness, a monk must not ask for rice 
y. 

bos at another's food. 

must no: eat mouthful, larger than a pigeon's 
t in small round bails. 

IC " ’ u hi.-: m ; nor put his hanc^ into his 

mouth when t iking ..... i. 

*°* 1 v 1 n °t talk when his mouth is full, nor allow 

tJarL " 2S t0 drop ! Sin his mouth, nor swallow hi s food with- 
Out being proper ’ic«tted. He must shallow o.’>c mouth- 
before auothe. taken. 

2 1 ■ He must no: ! . v, , ; . f . r . , 

» to iree it from the foou. 

out the. ,-g*, nor smack his f Jips, nor suck 
eat with noise. 

’.t , ” e mU$ ‘ take U P 3 vessel of water when his hand 
oiled from eating. 

2 . 3 - '!• i '- ; t to eat his meal. 

, • ■ s ■" T ‘ ’ nc ^ which food is 

° • ••••• 1 he appointed 

t U [ S .. ar ' n " ' ' ' ^ - the fifteenth hour i e 

' a ‘ SUr " - ' h - • - • Hie food that is taken 

; 3ny ° Ulfer h0ur of the or night is called Vikul*. 
to / ana, 

■« b> lh ° 

unger.” ‘ h necessary to appease his 

Visudhi Marga Sutra $ay S :-«The priest ]s nQt J - 
a pastime, nor for pleasure, nor to make the body strong, 
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: render it beautiful. As che hunger is the tr. 
appetites, he may eat to ward; it off. As 
w 'Oman, wlu crossing a vast desert with a chil 
food * cl ^ s them, eat the flesh of their own child in thei 
to , escape from the desert, —with similar disgust* m 
priest eat his food, that he may e? £e from the 
existence.” 
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It is said [ n the Visudhi Marga that there are ten 
of defilement produced by food, namely,— 

(0 Jn going to the place where it is to be receive 

( 2 j Itfi leception. ( # ,• 

^ 3 ) ^ he act of eating. 

iy' ^ he ingredients in which it is made. 

( 5 ) place of deposit. 

(6) B<->f ore it is digested. 

( 7 ) Aft er it is digested. 

(8; J \ie fruit it produces. 

( 9 1 . its discharge. 

(10) The pollution from its touch. 

(а) As regards the first:—In the journey that the mo 
must go to procure his food, he will have to pass along ro; 
♦bat are difficult, dangerous, dirty; he will be exposed 
wind and cold, and he will see many disagreeable obje 
such as filths of all kinds. 

( б ) As regards the secondAs he waits in diffr 
places to receive food, insects will come from dirty places .. 
Settle on his robes, and in his bowl. Some persons will t< 
him to go away, while others will take no notice of hit 
and in passing from place to place, he will have to encountc 
foul smell and tread on many kinds of refuse. 

(c) As regards the third —In eating the food, there wi 
bc many things to cause shame. The tongue must do th 
work of the hand, and before the food is swallowed it mu 
be made of the consistence of the vomit thrown up by a dog 
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s regards the fourth :— When the food has pi 
iQ. ^y stomach, it becomes foul and corrupt. Even in the 
bodies of the Buddhas, there are bile, phlegm and blood. 
If the bile be too abundant, the food that has been eaten 
will become like oil. If the phlegm be too abundant, it will 
be like the juice of a fruit And if the blood be too abun¬ 
dant ..it-'will become lie red dye. 

(e) As regards the fit :h *— The place to which the food 
descends is r it a : gold. In a child, ten years of 

age, it is like «. r-nvy has been used for many years 

. without being t ncreasing in loathsomeness with the 

) age of the ind’vld- r 

(/) Asigga-. a, 

"n falls i>[ . 

iUO the ress a iho ext- 
ll (kinds of tilth, 
are formed th 
wh<*n food is '.lkeir 
mixed with »! inttV ac 

fire, worl 'w upon , u . 

1 ce t! of the j- 

I • (cr) As, regards the "Hi > 
n does not become g 
anc urine. 


! j*—When a shower in the hot 
habited by low people, it runs 
f the lace, abounding with 
sun aid s froth and bubbles. 
^ v is ct oass. In like manner 

^od , hi : little time it is 
Aliens, and the digestive 
■a b> appear with a surface 


on,cl is dige 
. t^ed into e 


J passes away from 


ft (h) As regards tr eight 

the 4 by nine apertures, but principally by theImesUna" 
i>as.'age, and a pvt c< it is ejected by pores of the skin. 

As regards the ninth :-When ;he food is eaten it 
^ sods .he angers, teeth and tongue; and even by continual 
" is not possible to take away the defilement and 

^oobser^ , Tm'!' t K r0gUl ' lti0nS Uhirh su l >erior Bhikshus 
-0 observe. A Bhikshu who kept these Ordinances never 

ed food g,ve„ under any 0 f u,c following circums-' 
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For the sake of an assembly of monks. 

2) Flint which has been given at an appointed tim 

(3) That which is given to a certain number of prie sts. 

(4) Food given on a certain number of days. 

(5) Food given on the day of pooja. 

(6) Food prepared for monks who are strangers. 

(7) For priests who are going on a journey. 

(8) For sick monks. 


(9) For those Bhikshus who minister to their sick con 


I 


Damons. 


a temple 


f 


: '1 AFTER VI. 


DRESS AND DWELLING. 

•The following regulations were enjoined for.the dr* 
the Bhikshu. , 05 

1. Re i ^permitted to wear three robes, called , 
Sangkfltiya , (b) Utn *' ^nggaya and (c) Anatara- Vasaklc I 

2. He is not allowed to keep an extra robe for mor t ' 

ten days. S’ ‘4 

3. The whole of all the three robes he mustf always k 

with him.' * 

4. When cloth is received for a new robp, it mus 
made up without delay. 

5. Except in case a robe has been stolen or accidt 
destroyed, he is not to ask robe from another. 

6. No Bhikshu is to induce any one to collect or 1 
money for the purchase of his robes. 
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'•'^7^v^ e mon ^ mi JsL not accept money from tlie messenger 
f a king or oWjr noble personages for the purchase of a 


"obe. 

8. When the Bhikshu wants 4 robe, he may go thrice to 
person and remind him of his want, but it is preferable to 

ry to get it in silence. 

9. A monk must not seek the extra robe allowed for the 
rainy season before the last month of the hot season. 

10. When a monk has given a robe to another, he must 
not afterwards try to regain it or have it taken away. 

11. He must not 'ask for cotton thread, and then give it 
0 a weaver to be made into cloth. 

t 2. The time for offering a robe being at the end of the 
season, the monk must not receive a robe more than 
.ys before that period. 

When a monk receives a new robe, he must not 
jure it. 

14. He must not give his robe to another. 

5. No cloth shall be used as a covering for a sore that 
e than two spans in breadth and four in length. 

The monk must not use in the rainy season a robe 
than six spans in length and two and half in breadth. 

He is never to use a robe as large or larger than the 
robe 3uddha. 

18. Hie must wear the under-garment in such a way as it 
covers tne body completely from the navel to the knee. 

'v r ith the upper-robe the body is to be covered from the 
houlder to the heels. 

19. When a monk has forfitted a robe on account of 
naving kept it beyond the prescribed period, be* is to deliver 
; t up to a Sangha. 

lho following are the nine objections to*the dress of the 
1 en that the great master thought of in his mind.’* 


See Pujawaliya Suita. 
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is too magnificent. 

2. It must be got from others. 

3. It soon becomes soiled. 

4. It is soon worn away. 

5. It cannot be procured at will. 

6. It is a thing of value. 

7. It may be stolen. 

8. It enervates the body of the wearer. 

9. It gives rise to evil desire. 

The following are the twelve advantages in wearing the 
ascetic yellow robe. 

1. It is plain. 

2. It can be got without applying to others. 

3. It can be made by a monk with his own hands. 

4. It does not soon become soiled. 

5. Thieves will not notice it. 

6. It can be easily procured in any place. 

7. It becomes the w arer. 

8 It does not give to evil desi. 

0. (t does not caus. o> ties 

10. It can bt ^asil^ 

11. It requ.i ic tr rb ' ' oa : 

12. When .vil desire Jtcn destroyed, it do 
< nuse its reproduction. 

Visudhi Marga Sutra says 71 .... i s to be put on by 

the priest as if it were a bandage sore, or a cloth to 

cover a sLeleto. nd he must carr^ '~bowl as if h 

were viand of er 7 ’ re . ^me ievts who put 

on the robe as ^ _ ;»men to attract 

attention, but this is contrar~ tu the p rccepts. It may be put 
on to keep off the snow, as by extreme cold disease is pro 
duced and the mind is prevented from exercising continued 
thought. Its principal advantage, however, is to cover the 
*hame of the priest; other benefits arc occasional, but tins i 
without intermission.” 
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jj^miTCh for (.lie dress of a Bhikshu. For the dwelling, 
^'.dence in a forest was never insisted upon by Buddha, and 
Bhikshus lived in Viharas, and when on tour in camps in 
,at numbers together. In fact it ** T as rather insisted that' 
ddhist Bhikshus should never live alone. 

The apparent con trad I v. n bef.v en the command given 
the people to build \'i iras an the advice given to the 
: ,4 s to dwell in so> . rk .. rig Malinda, and he asked 

The nonk said :—“ The beast 

dwt he eat his food here 

' ii whatever place he may 
priv . must in these respects 
n the building of Viharas, there 
(i) It is an act that has been 
they who perform it will be 
dr. Nirvana; (2) when Viharas 
he. .n nportunity of seeing the 
instructions 


S igasena to explain 
die fores 4 ha; no se i. 
.d there, ^nd lies c 
ppen to be ~nd th 
- like him. . 

'ce two advantages, 
raised by all the Pr 
eased from 


ie t 


re built 
iriests i 
ir those 1. 
monl 
It is . . 
jted t At i 
a house 
1. It cans 


ter sm 

? Purr 


Hius there is a reward 
. % Bhikshus, but the faith* 
l l r his residence. 

hat Buddha once re- 
’ L- ft • ... bjections to icside 


ile 


jn. 


It reipiii 
Some im • 
The pen 


co* jaLr 
ahci pc 


‘ iv \ n 2 *r. 


eeds. 

T 


It cau. u. 

It affords opp^ 


co. 

foi 


o it . .\ require it. 
•e numerous. 

’ . der. 

the commission 


of evil 

It brings in the covetcous thought, namely “ This is 


line. 

8. It hurbours hep, bugs and other vermin. 

He then reflected that there were the following Un ad- 
**cs in residing under a tree : 
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Such a place can be found with ease. 

It can be found in any locality. 

3 - On seeing the decay of the leaves, the Bhikshu 
reminded of other impermanences. 

4. It does not caise any covetous thought. 

5 * It does not afford any opportunity for evil deeds. 

6. It is not received from another. 

7. It is the residence o ( the Devas. 

8. It requires no fence around it. 

9. It promotes health. 

10. As the Bhikshu can meet with it any where, it is n 
necessary for him to think that he will have te iturn to tl 
place he previously occupied. 

Patimokha lays down the following regulations for th' 
dwelling of the members of the Sangha :— 

1. That the residence of the Bhikshu, if it be built P 
himself alone, shall be o^twelve spaces in length and sevei 
in breadth. 

2. The site must be chosen in a place that free fro; 
vermin, snakes, insects, wild beasts, &c. 

3. There must be a path around it wide enou ;or t l 
passage of a cart. 

4. Before possession is taken, a Chapter of r • iks mu 
see that it is not larger than the prescribed limits.1 

Oldenbergh thus summarises the regulations that we 
enjoined to the Bhikshus as regards their diet, dress ar 
dwelling*:— 

0 The dwelling, food, and clothing of the monks are la 
down in detailed regulations. The character'of these ruk 
is very decided : the abstaining from every thing which ir> 
plies comfortable enjoyment, being at one’s ease in world!) 
possessions, is just as urgently demanded as on the othe* 
side excesses of ascetic practice are wholly eschewed. He* 
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degree of abstinence ^ rom the necessities and comforts of 
Aguiar life, a certain ^ ree dom is allowed to the individual to 
°"lo\v scope for his indi\l^ ua i likes and dislikes. Whoever 
wished might take a vow tc on the food which he might 
°btain on his begging-expecj^ on fo° m house to house, but 
o one was forbidden to accept the invitations of pious iay- 
| to dine, and we read that feddha himself accepted such 
nvitations on numberless occasion' , Whoever wished might * 
>atch together rags, which he had\ elected, to make himself 
1 monk’s yellow garment; wor dering mc n ^ s ' y ho happened 
0 come to a cremn.tiori ground 4 used perhajL to gather there 
| e s ^ lre ^ s trc>l 'n which they made their clothes. ^ ut no °ne 
a as forbidden to dress himself in the garments which hay men 
presented to the monks. Buddha said, “ I grant you. O 

! ]° nks > that he who wears clothes given by the laity may 
! so wear clothes made up from gathered rags. If you have > 
ancy for both, 0 monks, I have no objection to it.” 


v Sec NVassiljuw page 15 . 
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r wished might dwell in a forest or in tlu 



...^mountains, but no one was forbidden to take up h I# ^ ere ' 
near a village or a town. With sticks and grass, ^ u 
in a forest, every monk could easily construct a hut for 
himself, and laymen not unfrequently even lent assistance 
or caused building operations to be carried on at their ex- 

1 » i _ 


pense for the Order, so that monks’ houses Viharas, 


~ - ^ ’ - -; 

detached dwellings or a complex whole with ass<. m hiy rooms, 

council-chambers, dining halls, structures for W orm-baths 
and ablutions, as well for the Order in its entii. et y a g f or the 
members individually, were at their disposal. Q n the whole 
we have undoubtedly to picture to ourselves m0 nks, th« 
even who had chosen a life in the forests/* dwe 1 !;^ ratier in 
hues or houses than under the open sky, p erc hance under the 
shade of a tree. Even wanderer had a* a ru ] e a shelter at 
their disposal. Novices and scholars used g enera iiy to go on 
ahead and see that quarters were prepare^ f or t heir teachers 
among the communities whose places of i es hlence they passed 
through.” 


* Cullavaga Vlll. 6.. Describes tlv, p 00r ^dwellings of the monk's 
" living in the forest* In Sultavivanga jj j, we read the description 
of the stately. Vihara that the monk Jj cl a v i built in the forest. There 


-- , Jdavi built in the forest. There 

were monies in rags living under } ie can0 py 0 f heaven, as well .os hand 
scmely robed monks living in^ | a( j a j Viharas even during the life time 
of Buddha. ^ 














the thirteen ordinances. 

kslm, every Sramana, every member of the 

Every Bhi ex P ectec * to obey strictly the observances laid i 
infcha. was celptrated Thirteen Ordinances. They are as 
i . a *n the 

allows:— Ordinance: It is called Pa.:sukuHJ;anga . 

The 1 RST ar ^ ,; a means lieap, aitgc. means body, that 

°ansu mi’ans e ars clot,les P !ckecl up from earth. A Bhikshu 

/me >• Ordinance must resolve, " I will not receive 

gdi... si by a house-holder. I will r. -«-iv • it only 

.^cording t )b this epts.” The Precepts forbi,; using clothes 

iat lre m ’ nt S ive * under any of the following, eircums- 
n ces;— 

(/ ' Tlie c,ot ' a tliat 1,<ls been throwinto a burial ground, ^ 

I nvn away in the bazar, or thrown out of a window. 

1 lie loth used for the purification of woman at child 


!• The cl oth thrown away by a person after bathing. 

4 • The c!ioth thrown away by persons who have carried 


COl 


‘pse. 


V The cloth eaten by cattle, white ants or rats. 

"’ay 1 1,e cl °lh that has been partially burnt and thrown 

-• I he cloth that is torn at the end. 

1 he shred and remnant of a cloth.' 

Mr ! hC m 1 ? 11 tHat haS been pUt up ■*» lla " s hv persons 
iav e sailed away in a vessel. 

,0 - The flag lied in a battle-field afteSL fight. 


•fin.’ The cloth P ut on an antihill with 


‘gm is over, 
n offering to a 
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The c | 0 th that once belonged to a monk, c 
been used at the anointing of a king. 

13. The cloth that has been left on a wayside, • 
ant being no where. 

1 j r . The doth cast on shore by the waves. 

15. The cloth given by the Devas. 

All the Thirteen Ordinances can be kept in 
namely (1) superior, (2) middle and (3) inferio 
The superior way of the first Ordinance a**. 



die clam 


three 


way< 


placed in any place by another monk. The i 1. 


..._ j r -- y — ’ows the clot 

the cloth placed at his feet by another mon m *.% r j 0 } allow 
given by a house-holder makes a Bhikshu 
Ordinance. 




cloth 




The Second Ordinance :—It is called v ,; 

m.-anint; erne who uses three robes. The thrtv, . jes are the 
one under-cloth, one upper-cloth, one that covers whole ol 
the body. He who observes this Ordinance connot posses" 
ulort than three robes at one time. If he possesses a fou 
this Ordinance is broken. 

H< who keeps the superior Ordinance may* put on 
robe when the other two are being dyed if he be in a villi ig 1 
but if he be in a forest, he must remain naked. The mic Idh 
Ordinance allows one robe to be worn when th e other t\yo 
are being dyed; the inferior allows the robe of amother to’ be 1 
put on when his robe is being dyed. 

The Third Ordinance: —It is called Pindapk y tifc& ;! £- 
meaning one who supports himself by morsels of io< >d- 
who keeps this Ordinance cannot receive food w) hick 
b«. ii given under any of the following circumstance-s 
the sake of an assembly of monks, that which has bee *u 
at an appointed time or by invitation, that which he is 
given to a certain number of monks, food given on a * 

number of da; • in each half- ..roon, food prepared Tor* ,n< 
who are strangers 
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y t ;RTH Ordinance ;—it is ca lied Sapandanach 
exiling one who does not pass* over any hous' ?.t his 
den to p xcursions. He who keeps th ’iS Ordinance is forbid- 
goes out ? ’: s an >' house however i mean or poo; .hen he 

_ l. e:_ . i _ l i • ■ 


The 'Ml' 


F h his alms-bowl in hand. 

leaning 1 one 11 ORDINANCE -It is ca lled Eakasanakanga, 


Ordinance me w ^° ea ^ s a t onc place. He who keeps this 
he must ren ,s ^ no ^ ea f f°°d in two three different places: 
not proper to * a * n on hne scat till he fini shrs his meal. It is 
sat down, hi. rise until thc m <-’ al is finishe d. If the monk has 
begun to eat not begun to eat, he may rise ; but if he has 
down to ,e he must not rise; and if he rise is, he must not sit 
at again, lie who keeps its superior .Oniiiance 

cive more food than what he had when he lust sat. 
1o ‘--» iateyer be the quantity. He who keeps the. ruddle 
Ordinance? may receive any thing given to him as long as he 
:ats. The inferior Ordinance allows one to receive more I 
ood, ever, when lie has. finished, provided he has not risen. jd 
The Sixth Ordinance It is tailed Pattaf>indiUugo>J 
uiing one of one vessel. He who keeps this Ordinance 1 
-f eat from onc vessel only. If he has liquid and solid, 
od, lie must lake first the one and then the other, but he 
mst not put tw/'n two separate vessels. He, . ho keeps ^ 
,c superior Ordinance, m;yr throw away the refuse of sugar- 
me when he has sucked the juice, but all other things that 
~*e m the bowl he must eat. He must not break flesh, ■, 
cakes or any other eatables either with hi: hands, or 

~ L ' rJer t0 divide He ’ " ,H keeps the 
mid,,„? Ordinance, may break his food with one hand whilst 

’ "‘th the other, fie who keeps the inferior 

' ‘ dl !f nC „ e may ’ oreak an y l! 'ing pul into his alms-bowl. 

ir.e Seventh Okdiva-. • i. w 
,, .... . ' • '<• railed hualapachha- 

■-a-a-w, meaning,on^K-ho docs no. eat after a fixed 

,mc M ‘ - " h0 kec P s ‘hi< Ordinances cannot ca* any more 

has met with that which is Akafrr. if ;, c lrs 
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taJon to refused that which is brought to lnim, 
in g \ for if he be presented with that which is, j ^ w j 
to be eaten from its loathsomeness or otherwise. n * c ^ j s j n 
keeps the superior Ore linance may only eat that w£* rst i ian J- 
his mouth and nothii lg more, although even the k oe p S the 
ful of food that he t.akes is Akapa. He who ; anc j ^jothin* 
middle Ordinance m?*y eat that which is Akapa , ea t as long 
more. He who keepri the inferior Ordinance ma]' 
as he remains on the seat. ranyakanga t 

The Eighth Or dinance: —It is called A\ s t \^ ls 
meaning one living 'in the forest. He, who kee]. ma j n j n t h e 
nance, must not lave near a village, but must i a wall,-he 
ioresi. If th^rre^e a boundary to the village, or 
most remain as far from it as a strong man can thro 
And if there be no boundary, he must reckon ^ 

place where the. women of the last house are in tl habit 
of throwing water. If there be a single waggon e-r ingle 
house, that must be considered as a village. If the<fe De men 
or men who are intending to come, all the same it is the villa? 

If a superior monk be ill and what is necessary for him c 
'not be procured Jn the forest, he may be taken to a villa 
but the monk, who accompanies him, must return before ti 
sun rises next morning, even if his superior be dangerous! 
ill. He who keeps the superior Ordinance must always liv 
in the forest. He who keeps the middle Ordinance inay rt 
main in a village during the was. He who keeps the inferioi 
Ordinance may live four months of the hot and four months- 
of the rainy season in a village. 

* The Ninth Ordinance:— It is caTed Rukhamulikanga, 
meaning living under a tree. He wh ke6ps this Ordinance 

•must not live under a roof, but. always at the root of a t: 

But he must not live under the following, trees : _ 

i. A tree at the limit of a country. 

\ ire.e in which a Deva resides and who reerr 
offerings Irorn the people. 
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j kA tree from which gum is taken or cat 



.tree in which there are owls. 


5. /hollow tree. 

G. A ce m the midst of a Vihara. 

He, wh^ ee P s its superior Ordinance, must nc 
lace lhat s pleasant or agreeable. He, who k 
uddle Or^ance, may live in a place prepared b* 
e who ket s the inferior Ordinance may call a Sr 
-> help him* n preparing the place. None of these 
m a house. 

The TEtfi Ordinance It is called Abhokaslkang 
meanincrnVJg *» an open space. He, who keeps this Ordi¬ 
nance, must * lve under the canopy of heaven; he must not 
live under a' ft 9 &*~ n r even a tree. He may enter a Vihara 
to hear bana P r t° sa y ban ; he must not live there. He who 
keeps its suU er i° r Ordinate must not live near a tree or 
rock or a ho..*e, but in the oen space; he can put up his 
he as a scr ecn - Me, whckeeps the middle Ordinance, may 
■ under ail overhanging rck. He who keeps the inferior 
dnance may ^ve in a cave. 

h: ; 'e eleventh Ordinal It is called Scsanibanga. 
•aningr leaving in a ceutery. He who keeps this Ordi- 
w« nlUsi alwa y s llve cemetery, and it must not be 
• r a village. He must not instruct there a dwelling place. 
/ ‘ l,,jt sta y awa y fro the place even for a single 
night. le 1U st always be tire at mid-night. He must not 

enter a v.■ m. e or a house. He ,ho keeps its superior Ordi- 
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l tis almost the same as the 


lbovc. 
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/eenth Ordinance :—It is called h T esajjc a ^ 
who always remains in a sitting posb e 
is Ordinance must not lie down to s ep> H e 
dine at full length, but may walk, stan' or s ; t / He 
the superior Ordinance may not lean \ an y p [ ace 
t s robe into a seat or take hold of a g ce 0 f c ] 0 t] 
to a tree. He who keeps the mid<* Ordinance 
. recourse to any of the above. He v 0 keeps thr 
Ordinance may sit to his convenience. g u t n0 ne i 
to He. 

e above will clearly indicate how auster( was ^he life 
a Buddhist Sramana,—but none was compe ( ] >i 0 d 0 any 
of the above. All were free. 


-:o:- 


CHAPTEI VIII. 




• REGULATIONS ANLTHEIR ORI(] IN 

The life of a Bhikshu,—theie of a Buddhist ^arr-ana is 
life of long discipline. The pat Order of Buddha is full 
Regulations. They were tomumerous to mention here, 
fact the minutest detail abou'.he way how a -’..u, 

h-ad liis life has been elatrotely laid down We have 
mentioned in the previous chaers only a few of the import¬ 
ant and will’conclude by entioning a few r,0rc in this 
chapter. How they were ‘iginated would b< dwelt 
later on. 

Sleep :—According to nachariya, a Bhiks ou ls to arise 
before day-light. Every >nk is enjoined ti follow tin 
example of th*’grea Mastc Buddha slept dur"8 °nc-i hi' 
of the third watch. In the ft watch he preach^ L ' r udkeV 
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*rs on religious topics. In the second 
questions put to him by the pevas ; in the 
first division of the third he slept, in the second he used to 
be in meditation, and in the third he looked abroad with his 
divine eye to find out whom to preach the Truth. 

TonSurt “—A Bikshu from the commencement of his 
Sramana li e must shave his head. He is provided with a 
ra 'or as one; of the eight articles he can possess, so thai he 
c« a regularly keep his head shaved. According to th? 
Precepts luvcannot allow his hair to grow to a greater 
length*than two inches, but the custom is to shave once a 
week. 

Ooeidiencc \ —The following rules have been laid down in 
the Patimokha. 

1. A monk must not bring a groundless charge against 
anothei|monk. 

2 . He must not- charge another monk for trilling matter. 

3- He is chargee! not to create dissensions or to perpe¬ 
tuate dissensions amc n gst the monks. 

4. He is not to assist any other in any dissension. 

5. He must not refuse admonitions. 

6. (f spoken to on account of any evil conduct, lie must 
ot quarrel and impute 5 personality. 

7. He must not use" contemptuous speech, or slander any 
monk. 

Unless' empowered by the Sangha, he must not 
declare to others the crimes of any monk. 

9. He is not to gc> to a place to annoy a monk and 
for him to leave that place. 

10. He must not from anger expel a monk or cause him 
to be expelled. 

11. He must not ^ct unkindly or do any thing that 
ould give the least pain or cause the least displeasure to any 

msonk. 
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He mu^t not hide or cause to be hidden even in sport 
^article belonging to any monk. 

13. He not to bring forward a matter already decided. 

14. He must implicitly-obey the Laws binding on all the 
monks. 

15. He is not to be angry with another mor k and push 
him a\y av> 


*6. He is not to suggest doubts against another monk. 

17. He must not listen to other’s conversations' or 
quarellings. 

18. A young monk in company with an elccr one must 
always show him proper respect. 

19. He must not jostle him or go in front bf him. 

20. He must not sit on a higher seat, 0 r talk when 
near him, or move his hands and feet when talking with 
him. 


20. He must not walk before him with his sandals on. 
or to walk in the same place at the same-time. 


. 21. The Superiors must not be har s h with the younger? 
None should interfere in any way with : an y others. 

Discipline : No Sangha could bf. formed if the monk 
present are ,'l under censure for th e same crime. In tha 
case they must be absolved by s 0 „ le one who is nc 
guilty. But if they are guilty of diff, 2rent fa ^ they cai 
absolve each other and then form the. Sangha 

When a monk has been guilty of any of the th ; rteeI1 
crimes that involve suspension and P . jnance and sha „ . concea , 
the fact, upon its discovery he is ^ed under rcstraint as 4 
many days as he has concealed it; U.e„ f or six nights he is 
subjected to a land of penance; and ; lfter this per 'iod he may, 

oc absolved by a Sangha in which at Vast twenty monks must 
be present. 

1 he matters brought belorc a Sai, g ha must be deliberate!) 
investigated and the sentence is to br determined by the 
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reprimand, forfei 


£l 


The punishments are 
ice, suspension and exclusion. 

Such was the grand way in which the Great Order of the 
ratest Man of the world was conducted. But were all 


;e Regulations made by Buddha in a dav or in a month ? 
v did they originate ? 

Ring Mai in da asked the celebrated monk Nagasena 
nus. Sire, if the Rishis, by their own intuitive know- 
edge, could tell at once the nature of all diseases and to 
irescribe remedies for them, why did not Buddha, who by 
is divine eyes must have seen beforehand the faults of his 
'.sciples, forbid the commission of such and such things 
revious to their occurence." 


In fact vhen Buddha first preached his great religion in 
enares, he had not established any thing about the Sangha. 
c was formed and established long afterwards, and at its 
'tst inception all these rules and regulations were not laid 
” Vn • The reason thus explains the great moi’- 

je.ia“ It was foreseen by Buddha at the commence- 
that there were 150 Precepts it would be proper to 
>rce. But he reflected thus« If I at once enforce the 
ervance of all these Precepts, the people will say—In this 
gion there are a great number of things that it is 
essary to observe. It is indeed a most difficult thing to 
f B, ’ ikshu thus they would be afraid. Those who would 
nk of becoming a monk would hesitate,—they will not 
ept the Truth. Thus will they be born in a place of tor- 
nent. It will therefore be better to issue a Precept forbid¬ 
ding an act when that fault has been committed." 

And the Great Master thus, when a fault came to his 
t'ce, forbade it. Thus were laid down one after the 
.. all the rules and regulations of the great Order. Each 
icular incident brought about a Precept. We shall <nve a 
xa moles. 

1 I 
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/There was a Bhikshu named Sudina. He, 

Test solicitation of his mother-in-law, lay with the worn? 
who was his wife before he became a monk in order to gr 
birth to a child. There was at that time no Precepts pro! 
biting such an act. When this came to the notice of Buddl 
he reproached the pionlc and enacted the following law, c 
daring it to be univer sally binding upon those who worn 
renounce the world. 


ft What pmst soever shall have intercourse with a woman 
is overcome and excluded 

2. Under the impression that intercourse with a woma^ 
is prohibited, a Bhikshu named Amita acted improperly in a 
forest infested with monkeys. He was removed from the 
Order and Buddha declared <* 

Intercourse of any and every sort is prohibited” 

3. At one lime some Bhikshus without formally cuttir 
their connection with the Order lived as house-holae; A/ 

' wards on account of many afflictions and domestic bere 
ments, they desired to be re-admitted. B.uddha t 
enacted :— ' » 


“Any Bhikshu who has engaged to live according to the La 
given to the Sungha, if * he shall without having -nu 
confession of his weakness , become ? lay, hold into 
course v ith females of what hind so ever, is overco / 
and excluded.’ 

Except xuch, all others if they again desired were \•. rmit 
t< d to rejoin. 

4. On one occasion when Goutama r \:ddha and 
moi ks.wer in Viranja, a famine pr vailed so extensr 
that the Bhikshu? were noftWe i» any food 

going from house to house. Vhe monk Maggalayaria 
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to exert his supernatural powers in order to ob¬ 
tain foc^' but Buddha declared :— 

« Super) atura l - y ' vcrr should never be attempted or ex¬ 
hibited by any Bhikshu P 


r At one tlme Jivaka, the physician of the king of 
fagadha, presented to Buddha two magnificent robes, but 
mddha tho u 8^ fc thieves and so told Ananda, who cut them 
ato thirty pi eccs and then sewed them together in five 
divisions. Gn seeing this Buddha made the following Law. 


“Bkikshus ’.hould have only three robes at a time and they 
s kc Ml always be made < f thirty pieces of clcthP 

Once a Bhikshu live at ■> place called Isigiila near 
Rr^ .',p Having his hut thrice broken down by the people, 
h, hi?. 1" ' house entirely of clay, he originally being 
a potter. Collecting grass, &c., he burnt it thoroughly. But 
when Buddha saw it, he reproved him and declared :— 

“Burnt houses arc never to be made b y a Bhikshu P 

7. A certain monk wishing to ruin another Bhikshu 
lamed Dabo was unable to accomplish his object without 
resorting to a mean trick, for Dabo’s conduct was blameless. 
He one day saw a flock of goat and named a lie-goat Dabo 
and a she-goat Nittya, who was excluded from the Order. 
Then he declared that he saw Dabo and Nittya engaged in an 
improper act. An enquiry was made, and his meanness was 
found out, * Where . n Buddha enacted ;— 


P 0 (hi take hold of trifles 


an it four a a 


dire* ' {’’direct charge against any nonkP 
8. \L one linn Lllere was a m °nk*who was under the in- 
nee of passion. 


flfeuce of passion. A Iu ‘ was unab, V° m --‘ ntain ; 


ae thought it belter to tv tban to c,: i:tInue his >“• !1 

herefore threw himseif from the l nax pi ce neai l ' k(: rCH 


Gyakuta But it so happened that ru 


fell upon a man who 


** • 
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ing bamboos at the foot of the hill. The monk es? a p,^ 

^ 'the man was killed. He then went and told^ddlr. 
what had happened. Buddha reproved him, but declared 
that he had not transgressed by killing the man, ac 

was unintentional. But he enacted this Law :— 


,f No Bhikshu should ever think of committing Suicide, ft 
it is a great sin” 


In the city of Vesali, there was a monk \yj 10 one ^ 

:i going to beg, sat down upon a chair that Vas coverea 
with a cloth underneath which there was a chi/d w j 10 was 
killed. About the sametime there was a Bliik \ n w h 0 re _ 
ceived food mixed with poison which he gave tc another 
monk not knowing that it was poisoned. That monk died. 
Both of these two Bhikshus went to Buddha, and in much 
sorrow informed him what had happened, i he Gio at teacher 
declared that the monk who gave poisoned food to another 
monk was innocent, as he knew not it was poisoned, but he 
who sat on the chair and killed the child was excluded front 
the. Order, because he did not take proper cafe to know whr' 
was on the chair underneath the cloth and also because h 
sat down without being asked by the house-holder. 


Thus were laid down the Laws one after the other as each 
incident came to the notice of Buddha. They were multipled 
till they grew numerous during hU long likj and forty years 
of his mission. All these rules and regulations,—all these 
Laws and-Precepts,—were collected and recited by Upali in 
t he first Council of the monks which was held immediately after 
• he death of the Great Master. They became known. 
name of Vfnaya, one of the Three Pitakas. , 4 L 

tions inlo which the Vinaya Pifcaka is divi * 
s r ;3o.. 1 , namely Parajika and PacliP 
Ordinances 


^ed, the first and 


„ti contain a code of 
relative to crimes a' . . . r v \ t 

x r , _ _ id misdemeanors toi 

members oi the Qrdt r. J , . . . , . s nam <»iv 

ne third and the fourth, nam h 


•• fu a Pggil aid Kulava/r 


contain misccltar ous ruh s 


mist#,. 
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relative to Ordination, Was &c. 
un'apaia C s 0ti ^ ns a summary of the whole * 


<8L 

The fifth Pari- 


/ 

CHAPTER IX. 

m 


THE CULTS. 

• Cults in jK P r oper sense Buddhism has none. Olden- 
kerg ; avc • For a faith which looks upon man's own heart 
s.the sole place in which decision between happiness and 
ruin can be caried into effect, what the lip utters and what the 
band does can have a value only in so far as it is coacomit- 
■t of a symbol corresponding to that internal process." 

1 The Precepts and Prohibitions contained in the Parajika and 
'a 22/ in number are collected together in a work called. Pad- 
g r • The subjects of investigation are ir ranged in the book in the 
p/mfOrder. 

. hrajiha , 4 in number referring to crimes that are punished by 
\annt expulsion. 

* anghadistsa, thirteen in number that require suspension and 
enanetbut not permanent expulsion. 

3. . niyata-dhamnia , two in number that require 0: ulsion, suspen¬ 
sion, openarree according to circumstances. 

4 Nirsngiva-Pachiitiyi Dhainma, thirty in number requiring for- 
hure of such articles as the monks are permitted to possess^ 

5 P*chttt*ya Dkamma % ninety.two in. number requiring confession 
id absolution. 

6, PatidesaKi Dhcntma, four in number involving reprimand. 

Sikhya D/iamiau, seventy Hve in number, u. mail ing vaiious 
medicating certain observances and proprieties. 

4 *' y ^ • -"*111, seven in number, the rules to f c 
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- vv ., r **$es and Ritualism therefore Buddhism has none g lIC « 
dhism is a religion without prayer. W l at then were^ e j r re | 
gious acts? If there were any, they were extreme^; f evv> The 
most prominent being the " Fast Day.” Twice i* t | ie mon th. 
at Full-moon and at New-moon day, the mo^g- 0 [ eac ] 


district, wherever they might happen to be, eai^ e together to 
celebrate the * 1 Fast Day.” 

The eldest Sramana among the monks of a district called 
the meeting, and every monk residing within it, jurisdiction 
was bound to be present. Under no circujnstai^^ t ^ e p as * 
Day could be celebrated in the absence of even one mon k. ^ 

Only in the case of insanity, a monk can be -* xcuse d. 
a Bhikshu was ill and he could not send a monk to g\ve i 
assurance of his purity from the transgressions, the Sangl^ 
?. e. all the monks assembled, must go to his bed-side. 

By the light of a torch, the monks took their seats, no k 
man, no novice, no women could be present on any preten^ 
When all were seated, the oldest of the monks recited in^ 
loud voice :— . 

“ Reverend Sirs, let the Sangha hear me. To da? is ^ 
Fast Day, the fifteenth of the half month. If the Sciglu^ 
ready, let the Sangha keep Fast Day and have the fortula ’ 
confession recited. What must the Sangha do first ? 
the declaration of purity, reverend Sirs, I shall rrite f 7 
formula of Confession.” 

All the members of the Sangha present replied :—‘We- , 
who are here present, hear and consider it well.” 

The oldest of the monks said :— c< Whoever has comm 
a Lransgression, let him confess it. Where there is , ' \ 
transgression, let him be silent. From your silence 1 >. ial 
infer that you are clear, reverend Sirs. As an individual mar 
to whom a question is put, is supposed to answer, so is it 
tin case of an assembly like the present, when a quest* - ^ 
been put three times. A Bhikslw tv 1 ■« r 

put three limes a. iault v. h!ch hr * 
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nd which he remembers is guilty .of an intend 
intentional lying, reverend Sirs, brings'in annihila¬ 
tion, thus r ia s the Exalted One said. Therefore, a Bhikshu, 
who has Committed a fault, remembers it, and seeks to be 
pnre therefrom ? ; s to confess his fault. For what he confesses 
will be light j n hi m ” 


Tf every body remained silent, the leader said again, “ If 
/>a monk who h as chosen the exercises and the fellowship of 
the Bhikshu^ ] ias carna | intercourse with any creature what¬ 
ever, down even t0 a beast, without renouncing these exer- 
cies and wi 4 ;0 ut admitting his weakness, then this involves 
defeat expulsion from the Order.” 

. silence, he turned thrice towards all the monks 
present and said :— 


u Here now I ask the venerable so and so:—Are you free 
irom this transgression ? And for the second time l ask, aro 
vou free ? And for the third time, I ask, are you free ?” 

If all remained silent, he said :—“ Free are the venerables 
this,—therefore they arc silent. So I take it.” 

Next in similar terms he mentioned of the three other 
avest sins, namely theft, murder, and talse assumption of 
tahatship and asked the same questions. 

Ihen in similar terms he went on enumerating other 
minor transgressions, for example :— 

1 he monk who lowers himself to touch a woman's 
person with corrupt thoughts while he clasps her hand or 
clasps her hair or touches one part or other of her body, the 
Sangha inflicts upon hi.n degradation.” 

The monk who in any house belonging to the Sangha, 
nowinglv so arranges his quarters that he thereby incom- 
lodes a monk who has come before him and says within 
lrnself, who finds it too narrow, may go out,—having just this 
nd nothing else in view, he is guilty of sin. ' 

us the Elder went on asking guilty or not guilty on 
orecept and regulation of Patimokha, and each monk 


* 
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.. /confess if he was guilty, 
twice every month. 


These Fast Days we* 


§L 


Beside these Fast Days,—there was another ar> nu ^ ce f e - 
mony called Pavarana (invitations). When the tl iree monrir^ 


of the rainy seasons {was) were over, the monks o* each distric. 
who hid passed this time in common retirement a ssembIf -d one 
day all in a meeting in which every one from ^ ie oldest to 
the youngest sitting in a reverential posture* raising his 
clasped hands, asked his fellow monks :— 

“Reverend Sirs, I invite the Order, if ye b ave seen any 
thing on my part or have heard any thing or hav ' an y suspi¬ 
cion about me, have pity on me, Reverend Sir T1( l ^peal 
If I see it I shall atone for it.” 

These are all the public ceremonies that the Buddhis 
Bhikshus knew. Whatever went beyond this,—the keeping 
up of instructive meditation and religious concentration i 
left wholly an unfettered action of the individual monk. 

But for the lay disciples,—visiting holy places, worship 
ping the Bo-tree and adoring the relics of Buddha wi* 
flowers and other offerings were allowed. In fact, al 
Buddhist had no Buddhist Religion to follow. He was asl 
to lead a good life, that is all. For religious ceremonies, i 
festivals, he had the entertainments of Buddha and his Sangha 
for his religious acts, he had the alms-giving to the monk 
Buddha's religion was not for lay-men; but lay-men foun< 
in it some thing that they never found any where and flocke- 
in thousands to become Buddhists. What was the mystery 
It was nothing else but that the simple teaching of gre; 
Buddha made all men good. 

Four places are mentioned in the Maha-Pari-Nibb 
Sutta as deserving of honour and worship by the believi: 
lay-men, namely, (i) the place where Buddha was born, ( 
the place where he attained Nirvana, (3) the place where 1 
.set in motion the Wheel of Law, and (4) the place in 
he breathed hL last. 
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:'thi said :—‘‘For he, O Ananda, who dies in the F 
_ __ pilgrimage to such holy places, when his body 
solves, L beyond death, walks the good road, and is born 
d-.il" in theheavenly place.” 


Fdow thee pilgrimages were honoured and worshipped, 
,v g ot a glinpse from the Sacred Suttas. “At the great 
ree of Knowledge (Bo-tree at Buddha Gaya) of the Buddha, 
here was a festival celebrated. Then I took vessels of 


nany kinds aid offered sweet-smelling water. When the 
ree of Knowedge was to be bathed, a great rainfall began, 
vt the supremely holy foot of the Tree of Knowledge of the 
iuddha, I glinted carefully with a cheerful heart a banner.” 


.F-vcr the body of the Great Master he did not leave as a 
urden or a relic to his monks. On his death-bed he said 
Let not the honours due to the body of Tathagatha trouble 
ou, O Ananda. There are wise men among the nobles, the 
rahmans and the citizens who believe in Tathagatha; they 
ill do honours to the body of the Tathagatha.” 


-:o:- 


CHAPTER X. 


SRAMANAS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Vv have briefly sketched the great Order of Buddha; 

have given an idea what it was like; we have men¬ 
aced some of its precepts and laws, rules and regula- 
ons, but what sort of men were its members, and hew did 
iey live and work? What sort of men were the Sra- 
tnas of old, and again what sort of men are they now ? 

During the lifetime of the great Master and many years 
*** ^ath, the Sramanas, the Bhikshus of the Buddhist. 
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&/ } *—the followers of Buddha,—diligently attend 
follow the foot-steps of their illustrious Teacher. Tney liv^ 
as he lived, they worked as he worked; in fact tVe best a> 
the greatest of them were but the prototypes of >uddha 

Thcragatha thus graphcally describes the lifeof a Sran nan 
who adhered to the stricter ’Ordinances :—“ Ir solitude a D 
quiet where the wild beasts have their .welling ther 
lee the abode of the monk be, that he m,r be able t- 
dwell in retirement and seclusion. On dunghills, on ere 
mation grounds, and on the streets, let him seek wherewit 
he may prepare for himself clothing; rough let the gariner 
be which he wears. With submissive air let, him mov* 
watching the doors of his senses and keeping limsej/i * 
check, from house to house in order to beg for food. Li 
him be content also with poor food, let him not desire an 
thing else,—many savoury things. He who is fond of saveui 
things, -his spirit is not fond of abstraction. Needing coi 
ter.t, up. t from the world, let the wise man live ; lay me 
a , , ! orites both let him avoid. Like a dumb or a d* 

m him not speak, who is wise, at an unseasona’ 

moment m the Order.' , 

Bu< this Law was for those only who lived an austere lii 
Their number was a few, and Buddha never asked any boc 
io lead such a strict and severe life. His life was simpl 
and' not austere and severely ascetic. The majority of h 
followers also .like him lived a simple, honest, pure a 
virtuous life. 

This was the life of the great Master :—“ From year 
yr.ixv the change from a period of wandering to a period of re 
and retirement repeated itself for Buddha and his disciple 
In the month oi June, when after the dry scorching heat t 
the Indian summer, clouds came up in towering masses, an 
the rolling thunders.heralded the approach of the rain -bearir 
.monsoon, Buddha and his disciples prepared for retirena 
and passed the was in solitude and meditation.' 
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being over, the itinerant began. Buddha went 
' town and village to village, always attended 
concourse of disciples. In the main streets 
V the religious pilgrims passed, the believers, who 
haltaken ample care to provide shelter to which 
and its disciples might resort, or where monks who 
1 the doctrine dwelt, There was sure to be found 
for tie night in their abodes, and even if no other 
? t0 b ' had . there was no want of mango or banyan 
., a the f,iot of which the band might halt for the 
essei 

' n * >st important head-quarters during these wander- 
" 3 ch Buddha’. s pilgnm life was passed, are the Capital 
at die kings of Kosala and Magodha,—Sravasti, and 
In the immediate neiglibourhood of these towns 
t nity possessed' numerous pleasant gardens in which 

ive been built. Here the masses of the population._ 

il as monastic,—linefeed together to sec him and to 
preach. Here we re held the combats of the dialect i- 
theological disputants,—here were given the 6ans. 

day be not filled up' by an invitation. Buddha under- 
•cuit of the village ■ Jr town in ^juest of alms. He 
s his disciples ros<- early, when the light of dawn 
n the sky, and spei't die early moments in spiritual 
or in conversation with di- disciples. He then 
with his companiot ,s toward whe town. 

he had returned i rom las pegging excursions am! 
^ his meal, there Sll.wed,—if not sleep, at any rate 
^ctirement. Resy.i.g- in a jjuiet chamber, or better 
^^ool shades ot dens- foliage, h c passed the sultry 
' or the afternoon i-> solitary contemplation, until 

T . , A . i • 
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„e 


ts 


eemc on and drew him once mor.'from holy 


istl 


■c bustling concou rso of friend and foe.”* 
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Ja was the life of the great Master and suj ^ 
llte Qf tji s great followers who carried his religion acros 
tains and'’ seas and made his name adored and w 
in the distant Tibet and Tartary, China, and Japan 

Siam and Burma. , 

Do they still exist? The time was when t ie rehg 

Buddha spread over the major portion of tie eart’ 
in course of time,-his religion either disap>eared 
merged in other ' religions, such as those of 
Af^anistan, Palestine and India. But still he 
in °Nepal, Bhutan, Tartary; Mongolia, Manchuria 0 __. 
Japan, Siam, Burma, Ceylon, and many other - 0 r ' 
Still he is adored and worshipped by. no Yess than Pei 
of the human race. But do his Bhi^shus, the p ad 


of his great Order, still exist ? < 

Ceylon Spence Hardy writes ._<•.] n nearly 
villages and towns of Ceylon that are inhabited 
Singhalese or Kandians, the priests c,f Buddha are f 
seen, as they have to receive their food’by taking . 
bowl from house to house. They uc, ua lly walk alon 
at a measured space, without taking mu ch r.oti< 
which passes around. They havt ; n0 covering for 
and are generally bare-footed. T n the right hand i 
a fan, which they hold up befor e the face when : 
sence of women so that the exist nce Q { ev il thought 
mind may be prevented. The bo'^j i s slung from the 
is covered by the robe, excep t at the time whe 
received. When not carrying th, e bowl, they are ut 
lowed by ait attendant with a bo 0 k or a small bundle r 
The explanation cf the Sacred Texts to * e , 
occupies a considerable portion 0 f the superior j,rs 
some parts of the island medicin e ; s practised by ,i„, 
to a nsiderable extent, and tl , e y are much , ft 
their s. ’ Under the native mo narc h'i s the priesL-. 
ed many 1 privileges and receive the most f ' bcr 
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^There are many oj the Viharas that have no pS 
but in many instances, the temples are rich in 
ends, am some of tlie most productive valleys in the interior 
elong to t be Vihara in Kandi called Malagawa. 

The prie sts cannot possess lands as their own personal 
property, nof can they make over to others the property of 
the temples, P u ^ * n man y cases the revenues of the temples 
are scattered,-~ tlle sac red buildings are allowed to fall into 


i tins.*’* 

This is 1 ' a Sramana is burnt after death in Ceylon, 

'he body placed in a planquin and then carried to the 
oot when ^ * s to be burnt, preceded by banners and 
ntony; -About twenty priests follow in procession. It 
les c nce round the pile which is composed of a great 
of « -ood ' ^ a ' d * n regular lairs. The body, divested of its 
s, is ?' aced with f' face downwards in the centre of 
>ile tc’ wbicb tlie head P riest applies the torch and the 
ole is soon in a blaze - Pieces of cloth ar* distributed 
*o the pt 001 ^ but no f° rm i s rea d, nor is any address deli- 
•ered to tbe P e0 P le - A rude monument is generally made 
,er the' asbes °f the priests on the summit of which a 
Jo-t.-ee if g enerall y planted.-)- 

Burma h ; Throughout Burmah, monasteries are seen 
near everv vilIa S e > and generally in situations that are beauti¬ 
ful and :0inan t' c * n their character. These secluded sites 
may hav^ been ch osen by the monks for study and medita¬ 
tion. 4 T be b* udd hisms of Ceylon and Burma are almost 
identical’ ^ or Eurmah was converted to Buddhism by Ceylon 
missionc ir * es - 

In B urmab there is a large number of monks who maintain) 
that thf Sre * s an Eternal God. They deny the doctrine of 
transmi^ rat * 0n arK ’ affirm that at d-^ath the future state of 


* Se af dy s Eastern Monarchisms, pages 310—322. 

As for , lh ' S ceremon y -imougst the Burmese Blukshus called, 
below. 

;ecs, see 
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iumari being is eternally fixed. TL , 
of Buddha and conform Lo Ceylon usages, 
they are rejected as heretics by their other countryrnc- n * 

About one hundred years ago, a class of metar^^—^ 
arose in \va called Paramats who respected only thf Abhidhar 
mana and rejected the other books that the Buddhi sts COns j f j er 
sacred, saying that they were only a compilatic^ of f a y 
and allegories. The founder of the sect, Kerai, w j t y a j 30ut 
fifty of his followers, was put to death by the 
king. 

Nepal:— Hodgson says:—“All Buddhas (of L .j n i) are 
properly uvcetics,—some solitary,—mostly he e .] 10 ] c } ers 
Their convents are called Viharas. The rule of the; 


er of the 


.. se'vba 

is a rule of freedom and the door of every Vihara ^ 

open, both to the entrance of the new coiners 
departure of such of the old inmates as are tired 
vows. Each Vihara has a titular superior, whose 


and 
of ti 

superior, whose ; lu ^] ]0 

over his brethren depends only in their voluntary ^jg ercnc 

to his superior learning or piety. Women are held 

worthy of admission with frien and each sex has its yy iaras 

The oM Buddhist Scriptures enumerate four sorts of Z 5 , 

iandyas 

namely Afhan, Bhtkshu , Sravaha and Chailaka . who 

J are cor¬ 
rectly described in the Text, and from that descriptP . ... 

. . . v m it will 

be seen that there is no essential distinction betwet , 

, . . . ' n them. 

i he A, nan being only segregated from the rest by hi . 

rior proficiency in Bodhi-jnana . Of the proper Iastif ut ^ P ^ 

Buddhism,—there remains hardly a trace in Nepal. Tj^ 

names of Arhan and Chailaka have passed away—th ^ 

only of the other two exist; and out of the gradual ai ^ 

total disuse of monastic Institutes, an exclusive minister ^ ^ 

altar, denominated Vajra-acJierjea , has derived his name 0 ^ cr 

and existence in Nepal not only without sanction lrc 

Scripture - but in direct opposition to their sp : 


names 
now 


t ' 


the 

and 


’ See Crawford, r ingermano, Buchnnon nnci Judson’s * 
Howard Malcolm s Travels in South East Asia. 
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Nepal is still covered with Yiharas, but 
comfortable abodes have long resounded with the 
hum of industry and the pleasant voices of men and women: 
The superior ministry of religion is now solely in the hands 
of Bandy as entitled Vajra-achcrjeas in Sanskrit and Gubhai 
in Newari. And these professions of Vajra-acherjea and of the 
BKikshus have become by usage heriditary as have all other 
avocations and pursuits, whether civil or religious, in Nepal. 

.. And as in tin modern corrupt Buddhism'M Nepal there are 
exclusive ministers of religion or priests ) so are many 
. Buddhists whe retain the lock on the crown of the head aud 
% are not Bandy as. These improper Buddhists are called 
Udj\s. They never dwell in the Viharas, look up to the 
Randy as with a reverential respect and follow their trade and 
avocations which are disreputable.” 

TlBHET :—The Superior priests who are called’Lamas 
are regarded as incarnations of Buddha and possess so large 
a snare of political authority that they can depose the 
sovereign of the country and substitute another in his 
tead. The dress of the grand Lama is yellow : that of the 
.her Lamas of superior rank red ; they wear broad-brimmefd 
hats. 

Moorcofts says :—Nearly two thirds of the productive 
ands are approprieted to the support of the priesthood. J 
vthenajum says :—“ The sacred cradle of Shamanism (the. 
• eligion of the Sramanas) Tib bet is governed by a Hiercnrchy 




possessed of the most, absolute sway and supported by an 
army, not of soldiers but of monks. In every T ' it.ibL spot 
throughout i u country, monasteries and nunc: m r. ir no their 
heads in stately grandeur, while the'mass oi he ( * .pie sc- :n 
contented- with the honour of contributing towards the 
support of this priestly system. The capital of Tibbot, Lasha, 
he principal residence of Dalai Lama, with a population of 
souls, contains many splendid rap tuts tic establish- 
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(si, 

rPiiK r. u : 


Korosi writes:—“ The- different systems^ c* 
cihism derived from India and known now to the Tibetians 
are the following four, namely (i) Vaibhasika , {2) Sautrantika , 
(3) Yogackara, ( 4 ) Madhyanika. They originated with the 
four chief disciples of Buddha, 1. e. Rahula, Kassyapa, Upali, 
and Katyana. 

(a) The followers of Rahula were divided into four sects 
and wore on their religious garb from 25 to 9 narrow pieces of 
cloth. The distinctive mark of this class w£S a waterdily. 
jewel and tree-leaf put together in the form of a nosegay. 

(b) The followers of (Jpali were divided ij to three sects. 
Ihey wore on their religious garb from 21 to 5 pieces 0 
narrow cloth. They carried a flower as a mark of their 
School and were styled ‘the class which is honoured!’ 

(d) The followers of Kassyapa were divided into three 
sects and wore the same number of narrow pieces of cloth 
as the former class. They had as their mark the figure of 
wheel and were styled “ the class that have fixed habi¬ 
tations/’ 


Japan *—The Buddhism of Japan, in having an incarn 
tion of Buddha, possessing unlimited power, resembles ti 
of Tibhet. The palace of the Dairi or the Supreme Ponti 
in the Spiritual Metropolis Meako, is said to form in itself 
town of considerable size. The temples are built upo 
eminences that command the most delightful prospect 
In the largest, called the temple of Dai-Bud or the grea. 
Buddha, resting on ninety-six columns, there is a great 
statue of the Sage of the usual form and appearance, 
but so immensely large that according to the Japanese, six 
persons can squat without inconvenience on the palm of his 
hand, and his shoulders reaoh, pillar to pillar, a space from 
30 to 32 feet. 
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the history of buddhism. 

CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRST BUDDHIST COUNCIL. 


. . & rea ^ religion of Buddha is no longer the same 

religion f iat he preached. It has passed through innumerable 
flanges. When Buddha died, his religion was accepted 
and followed by only a few thousands of men. But it is now 
the religion of millions of men and of innumerable races! 
How did all this come about ?. 

Immediately after Buddha’s death, his beloved followers 
all assembled together and held a Council at Rajgriha under 
the presidency of the venerable Mafia Kassyapa, the oldest and 
the most revered of all his followers* It was held in the 
Satlapanm cave and consisted of 500 members of the Ordet.f 
There did they settle the Vinaya, *_<?., the Rules for the 
bangl.a and Dharma, and the general precepts and moral 
PWS . P^ ached and ordained by their great master. It is said 
e whole Council chanted together the words of their 


, Weget a complete history of the development ami spread ot Bud- 
, m in lahavansa and Dipavansa. For the account of this Council 
Mahavt lnsa 8* 11 an d Vina] a Tests. Vol. III. Book XI. 
f The cave stlU exists in the Vaihara hill near Rajgriha. " it is said 
, lace was prepared for the Council by King Ajausatm 
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feacb^v, following Upali when the subject was 
followl ng Ananda when it was Dharma/* All thr-se teachi 
ings were then named Thcra-Veda, i.e. Three Ved'is or know¬ 
ledge. They consisted of— 

Sutta—Discourses. 


i. 


2. Geyya— Mixed Prose and Verse. 

3. Vayakarana—Exposition. 

4. Gatha—Verse. 

5. Udana. 

6. Ilivrittaka. 

7. Jataka. 

8. Abbhuta—Mysteries. 

9. Vedalia—Treatises.! 

For one hundred years after the sitting of this Council, the 
doctrines of Buddha, as chanted by the members of the Sangha, 
were silently and reverently followed by hundreds of men 
and women all over the country. Their number daily grew 

larger,_races after races and tribes after tribes accepted 

it asa national religion. "The old Aryan civilisation had 
begun even at the time of Goutama to yield to changing 
circumstances. The influence of priesthood was becoming 
more exclusively spiritual, while the temporal po wer of the 
chiefs was growing. Some of the latter had even then 
become kings, and tire oligarchies of the clans were more 
and more verging on despotisms. Shortly after Goutama’s 
death, the King of Magadha, Ajatsatru, destroyed the 
confederation of the Wajjian clans on (he opposite side of the 
Ganges,—and then ensued a series of struggles betweer 
Magadha and the neighbouring kingdoms of Kosambi an' 1 
Sravasti. The lesser chiefs had to take sides with one or t 
other of th" powerful combatants, while each country becai 
,| ie scene of intrigues .for the coveted possession of the thrm 
These struggles gave a chance to men of the lower cast 


~ See Dipavanss*. 

! The^e n; mes arc piven by the Dipavansa. 







coiuu v.twvi \\z\z Vfi the old system of the clans,— 
aTsystem which must almost have ceased to exist when the 
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second Buddhist Council was held at Vaisali. 

The kingdom of Magadha had by that time become supre¬ 
me and either just before or just after the Buddhist Council 
lad assembled in the old capital of the Wajjians, Vaisali, a 
low caste Sudra by name Chandra Gupta became the king of 
all kings in India. When thus the old order of things had 
ijiven place to new, the Buddhists began to rise rapidly in 
number and influence.”'* 

But as India was then passing through a great political 
A change, so did she pass through many social and religions 
changes. Buddhism was no exception ; many changes Had 
already taken place both in the rules of the Sangha and in 
the general percepts and morals. Some of the Buddhist 
monks at Vaisali maintained what were called the Ten Indul¬ 
gences which were opposed by the others. These indulgences 
were as follows:— 

1. That salt might be preserved in horns, whereas salt 
like other edibles might not according to the Vinaya be laid 

’ aside for use. 

2. That solid food might be take* not only up till noon, 

' but till the sun threw shadow two inches long. 

3. That the rules of the Vinaya might be relaxed in the 
country, away from the convenience of the monastaries. 

4. That ordination, confession, etc., might be performed 
jn private houses, and not only in the Up as t kit halls attached 
to the monastaries. 

5. ’ That where the consent of the Order was necessary to 
any act, that consent might be obtained after and not only 
before the act. 

Ck That conformity to the example of others was a good 
excuse for relaxing rides. Jto j* 

* Sec Rhys Da\uU’ iddhism p. 210— 220* 
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Thai vhey might bn id.VfD aftc n _ • 
such as water or milk. 

8. That fermented drinks, if they looked like water, were 
allowed to be drunk. 

9 * That seats covered with cloths were allowed, so long; 
the cloths have no fringes. 

10. That gold and silver might be received by the mem¬ 
bers of the Order. 

Though the majority of the Buddhist monies were in 
favour of these indulgences, yet there was a minority which 
strongly condemned them. They held a Council—the second 
Buddhist Council—consisting of 700 monks under the presi¬ 
dency of Jasa, the son of Khandaha. The Council continued its 
sitting for eight months at Vaisali and settled and vindicated 
the rules of the Order and the Doctrines of the Faith. But the 
decisions of the Council were not accepted by the majority of 
the monks. They too held a Council, much more numerous 
than that of their stricter opponents, and hence this Council 
was called Maba-Sangiti or Great Council Az 

Thus we find within a hundred and fifty years after the 
death of the gre^it master, his followers were divided into 
two great parties, one following strictly the original teaching* 
of their preceptor, and the other becoming more liberal and 
adopting various new innovations. The former in latte- days 
became known by the name 01 .he Southern School and the 
former by the Northern School. The Dipavansa, the author 
of which belonged to the Southern School, thus speaks of the . 
other party. 

“The monks of the Great Council overturned religion. 

They broke up the old Scriptures and made a new recen¬ 


sion. 


A Discourse put in one place they put in another; 


*a On Die second Council, see Mahavan? 
canto fV. Vinaya Texts Vol. ill. Book X 
of Buddhism p.41. 


chap. IV ; Dfpfivmira* 
nd Taranath’s History 
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distorted the sense and doctrine of the five Nikavas. 

' monks who knew not what had been spoken at 


a wh*it had been spoken concisely, 

\Vhat was the obvious and what the higher meaning, 
Attached new meaning to new words as if spoken by the 
Buddha, 

And destroyed much of the spirit by holding to the shadow 
. at’ the letter. 

They partly rejected the Sutta and Vinaya so deep, 

And made a different Sutta and Vinaya and Text, 
v The Parivasa, the Nidesa, and a portion of the Jataka. 

• So much they put aside and made others in their place.” 
We have no records of what the more liberal monks- 
thought of their brethern in minority. However from the- 
records of the Southern School we find that the latter of these 
two greau parties were again subdivided into eighteen distinct 
sects.£* 

But as turtle went on sects were added to sects many 
iien added ma.ny things to the original grand teachings of the 
Buddha, many rites and uals, charms and incantations 
were introduced^ and amongst the Buddhists of the Northern* 
School inhabiting Thibet, China, Japan, and Mongolia, the 
religioi. of Buddha now exists under a mass of superstitions. 
Amongst the Buddhists of the Southern School, n<>w inhabi- 
ing Ceylon, Burmah, Siam &c., the original teachings of the 
^reat Prophet are evo n now strictly adhered to, and muclk 
uiperstitions, dogmatic rites and rituals, or magical charms,., 
md incantations have bu en kept away; yet even amongst 
hem the religion ‘ ; Budqha is much changed We shallt 
■ret follow the Sor StU, 0 \ and describe the develop, 
tent that Buddhi met with under it, and we shall then* 

*b On these iS Sects, see Burrr Ja h " Lotus’' p.p* 356-359, an^ Kop- 
•m “ Religion Des Buddha” p. ^ 150-159, 

Fa Hian mentions 96 sects. 
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'SreeiTOvv the Northern School proceeded and what c* 
.they went through and what new innovations they ma 


CHAPTER II. * 


ASOkA & BUDDHISM. 

Up to the time of which we are speaking, the religion of 
Buddha was but the religion of pious men and a few of 
the w r ise men : it never became the national religion or t’he 
State Religion. The chiefs and kings and sovereigns pat¬ 
ronized the Buddhist monks and supported them as they c-lid 
the learned Brahman as. There was no enmity or rivalry 
between the Brahmans and Buddhist Sramanas. They both 
nnobstructedly practised the different tenets of their religions 
under the catholic and benign protection of the Kings who 
were generally and mostly the followers of Brahmanism. 

The first king who publicly assumed the religion of the 
Buddha and made it the State Religion was AsC^a, the grand¬ 
son of the celebrated Chandragupta. The great, empire 
founded by Chandragupta was in its zenith when Asoka 
ascended the throne of Magadha. Its sovereign sway extended 
from Assam in the East to the banks of the Didus in the West. 
When Asoka made Buddhism his State Re^gipn, if became at 
one stroke virtually the religion of whole of Northern India.*' 

* The following Edict of king Asoka now d iscovered at Shahabazgan 
clearly shows that im was originally a Hindu- 

" Formerly in the great Refectory and t-^ple of the heaven-beloved 
king Piyadasi, daily were many hundred- thousand animals sacrificed for 
the Tiler of rneni (food). So even at lh* s dny while this religious edict i z 
under* promulgation from the sacrifid c of animals for the sake of food, 
some two are killed, or one is killed, but* now * : KUmI chorus resound 
agajn and again that from henceforward n0t s, *i:gtc animal shall be ptf 
to death.’ 1 (Sc'c Cunningham's.) 
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following quotation from Asoka Avadhana y a Sanskrit 
'f Northern Buddhism, will clearly show that the Brah- 
madc strenuous efforts to prevent Asoka from 


Beholding this (Asoka’s zeal for Buddhism), these arrogant 
Tirthikas, opp resse( j by fi re 0 f envy, collected together and said to 
each other ; ‘Should this king Asoka continue a worshipper of Buddha, 
all other pcrsc )ns encouraged by him would likewise become followers 
of Buddha. None among the people would be devout, none of the goou 
oravakas will listen to us with respect. We should therefore for the 
promotion of honour and fame always adopt such means as will make 
us fully trusted/ Excited by this speech, the arrogant 1 irthikas came 
to the resolution of adopting immediate action. Then these Tirthikas 
\v 9 n .i from house to house of well-disposed people and blessing them thus 
addressed them. "Hon’ble sirs, listen to us if you wish for your own 
good. Should yoii wish for a blessed life hereafter, devote yourself to true 
religion. Ours is the true religion, and therefore attend to it with a* 
respect. The religion of the Buddha is not the true one, for it prov' 
no Moksha." Hearing these words, some were convinced, others vacil* 
and some would not believe them at ail. Thus those Tirthikas, 
ing for honours, daily seduced credulous people. Then those ai 
ones longing for fame and respect, proceeded to visit Vitasoka, 
brother of Asoka. Appearing before ^itasoka, son of Vindusara, tl 
blessed him and r f ood in front of him. Vitasoka seeing them in fro* 
of him, saluted them and enquired the object of their vEit. ‘ Reved. 
Sirs, what has brought you so anxious to this place. Tou are always 
welcome to relate whatever you wish." Thus encouraged, those arrogant 
1 irthikas, looking at each other, thus addressed the prince'' "May 
success always attend you, great king, may you always prosper ! May 
you b« free from all fear. Since we have come to advice you for you;- 
good it is meet that wc should tell you all. Should you wish for a 
blessed life hereafter, listen to our advice. Ours is the truerellgion^like 
salutary here and hereafter. Those who know best declare it to be the 
best of all religions. Therefore O beloved king, believe in it, listen to 
our cebgnv’: and follow it with ardour. Then every thing will nre:per 
rvnout you; and consuming all your enemies, y 0 u will become a 
Chakvavartt. 1 he religion of the BudJh.i is not true, for it «. r , no 
lfr<sf:a, I herefore that religion should not be listened to. Since these 
shil’finvHS .ded, vile destroyers of their family preai.h a f alse religion 
Ml caste? at J all duty, me of the religion 0 
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g a Buddhist. But Mr. Thomas says,—Asokr 
originally not a Hindu but a Jain. 

The mother of Asoka was Subhadrangi,* *a the dau 
a poor Brahman of Champa.*b The astrologers ^ 

Brahman that his daughter would be the queen of a great king. | 
He therefore took her with him and came to PataPputra, the 
capital of Magadha. With good deal of difficulty, he was 
successful in seeing Vindusara, the great king- He then 

the Vedas, unBrahminical in their conduct and vilely pas s i° nate » they 
should, O king, on no account, be respected by you. Ho Buddha 
should be revered, nor seen, nor touched, nor worshipped, spoken to, 
nor dwelt with in the same house, nor visited by any one. You should 
on no account cat with them nor present anything to a Bud^hi.^ 
Sanctuary. Even when by mistake men listen to the doctrines of the 
Buddha with regard, they suffer from various calamities, and at last go 
to hell. Hence, O king, should you wish for a blessed life herc- 
**cr, never listen to the doctrines of the Buddhas with respect, 
ddoneby delusion, looking at the merits of their religion, accept 
lien here, he will be translated to hell hereafter. For these 
s, O great king, accept not the doctrine of Buddha but 
uing by our cannons, follow the true religion with devotion. By 
doing you will here and hereafter enjoy great blessings. No evil will 
er befall you, and you will proceed by the true path. Listening to our 
vords, weigh well which is good and which is evil, and for your own 
advantage follow the path of duly," Vitosoka heard this address of the 
Tirthikas, but remained unconvinced of their truth. The Tirthikas 
addressed him again and again and at last brought him convinced under 
ffieir control.* 

* SeeUjourna! R. A. S. Vol IX p 171. 

*a Amongst the Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts found in Nepal by 
Mr. Hodgson are two books, one named Divya Avadhana and Asoka 
AvadtiafM , both containing the life of Asoka. Burnouf has translated 
Divya Avadhana, Dr. Rajendra Lall Mittra thus speaks of Asoka 
Avadhana . *' its author’s name is not given, but it professes to have 

been related by oriC Jayasri to his desciples .it the Kukkuta Vihara in 
a garden named hi katana on the right bank of the Ganges 

near Pataliputra. The authority quoted is that oF a saint named Upa 
Gupta, the spiritual guide of th$ king/' See Indo-Aryan vol, II, p. 40S. 
Champa was situated near the modern Bhagulpur, 
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resented him his beautiful daughter and went away to his 
-wn country. 


The other queens became jealous of her and employed her 
i mean works. She was ordered to be a female barber. 
ius did she pass her life in great misery having got no 
pportunity to see the king even for once. 

At last her opportunity came. One day she had the good 
ortune to be called to shave the . king. He was so pleased 
*’th her work that he asked her to pray for a boon. She told 
n her history and asked him to make her his queen. Her 
r er Was granted and soon she rose to be the chief queen. 
She then gave birth to a son whom she named Asoka, 
r with his birth her miseries ended. She had another son 
'ho was called Vitasoka or Vigatasoka. 

Asoka was ugly and unruly,—therefore the people gave 
m the name of Chanda (terrible). He became so wild that 
was a°nt far off to 1 axila to quell a mutiny or to be killed 
the attempt. Asoka was wild, but he was a man of great 
rts and heroism. He was able to quell the mutiny within 
very short time, and the king wa,] so pleased that he was 
-called. 

Soon after king Bindnsara fell ill ; his eldest son Susinui 
is away in Taxila. The ministers induled the king to 
)point Asoka his Regent. But as soon a-> the king died, 
*,oka was however formally installed as the great king of 
agadha.. Hi half-brothers rebelled, but they were defeated 
d taken prisoners. It is said Asoka ‘ hirhsrlf cut off their 
•ads He ruled the country with an iron hand. 

A very rich merchant by name Sumudra had become a 
lddhist monk. Ho fell into Lhe bands of iho tierce moiru- 
ineer who was Asokaks right-hand ni.ni. This bad m n 
id to kill the Bhikshu bv various means, but failed. He 
in informed the king what had k gpcord The king order.;- ! 
e Bhikshu to be brought before him. When he heard tv. -•> 
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thing from that Buddhist monk, he cut off the head of th 
mountaineer and declared his intention to be a follower c 
his great religion. 


Asoka became quite a changed man. He built a Chaity 
at Kukkut Van a, one at Ram gram a, and many others 
various other places. He was then called Dharmasoka.* 

" After his conversion which took place in the ioth yea 
of his reign, he became a very zealous supporter of the nev 
religion. He himself built many monasteries and dagobasi 
and provided many monks wilh the necessaries of life, and ] 
encouraged those about his court to do the same. He ah 

* Asoka had 3 or 4 wives, namely, (1) Padmavati (mother of Kuna. 
(2) Asandhimitra, (3) Kichhigain (4) Tishyarakhita. 

The 2nd and the 3rd are mentioned in the inscriptions. The Aso 1 
Avadhana mentions Pavishyarakhita who tried to destroy the Bo-t 
through a sorcerress, because the king spent much money for it. 

The most celebrated son was Kunala. Through evil maclvnatio 
of one of his step mothers, the prince became blind. &nd adopted t 
life of a Bhikshu. 

Asoka’s brother Vitasoka also became a Buddhist monk. But 
was killed by a man who wished to secure the reward proclaimed 
Asoka to be given for the head of a Hindu monk of Pandravardha 
who painted Buddha at his feet. 

Aso! . s son Mahendra and daughter Sangamitra both took the h 
robe an became Bhikshu and Bhikshuni. (See Asoka Avadhana). 

*)* T t is the story told about the remains of Buddha. Just after \ 
death the country was overrun by intercine wars. Therefore old Kassye 
collected ill his remains from the ten Stupas made by the various ck 
and burie- them in the deepest forest. 

When Asoka began to search for the remains of the Great Prop!' 
one old venerable monk told him that when he was a boy, his precep' 
one day ' k him in a deep forest, and showing a place, o.u'ered him 
bow the* *nd remember well the place. He thought the remains of f 
Great Ain fer might be found there. 

Aso! astened to the place, and after a search, he found what 
was in* cliof. He then distributed the relics ill over India z 
erected oasonthem. 
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and constructed hospitals for men and 
Edicts throughout his empire* enjoining on all 
ects morality and justice. 


* Rhys Davids, says :—“ Within the last 50 years a most important 
*nd intepesting discovery has been made of several of these Edicts 
engraven in different Prakrit dailects on pillars or rocks whose wide 
distance from one another is sufficient to show the great extent of 
Anoka’s empire. The pillars are at Delhi and Allahabad ; the rocks at 
Kapada Giri ne^r Peshwar, at Girnar in Guzrat, at Dhauli in Orrissa 
and at Bubra on the road running south-west from Delhi to Jayapura. 
They were first published and translated by James Prinsep, then 
republished by Wilson, and have been since then further explained by 
Burnouf and Professors Watergard and Kern. Their sense is not at all 
doubtful, buf the facsimiles which have hitherto reached Europe have 
'been imperfect and the text is by no means settled.” (See Rhys David's 
Buddhism pp. 222-23).* 

The following is James Prinsep’s summary of the contents of these 
edicts which are 14 in number. 

The 1st Edict prohibits the sacrifice of animals both for food and in 
religious assemblies and enjoins more attention to the practice of this 
first o f Buddhist virtues than seems to have been paid to it even by the 
Raja himself, at least prior to the sixteenth year of his reign. 

The 2nd Edict provides a system of medical aid for men and animals 
throughout Piyadasi’s dominions, and orders trees to be planted along 
the sides of the principal public roads. 

The 3rd Edict enjoins the republication every 5th year of the great 
moral maxims, inculcated in the Buddhist creed, viz, honour to parents, 
charity to kinderds and neighbours, humanity to animals &c. 

The- 4th Edict draws a comparison between the former state of tilings, 
perhaps lawless and uncivilised and the state of regeneration of the 
country under the Ordinances of the beloved king. 

The 5th Edict proceeds to record the appointments of ministers of 
religion and missionaries enumerating many of the countries to which 
they are to be deputed for the conversion of the young and old, the rich 
and the poor, the native and the foreigner. 

The 6th Edict appoints in like manner Pativc fakas (informers) who 
■are to take cogniz? ice of the conduct of the people in their meals, 
domestic life, fcc. 

Ihc 7th Edict expi t an order, but an earnest desire on the 

part o( the king that all the diver itics of rflig'ou^ opinion in.iy be 
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Ifc/also founded tyi office,—that of Dfiarma Makai 
Z&'Chigr ;minister of Justice and Religion whose duty it was tt 
preserve the purity of religion and to look over and care for 
the right treatment and the progress of the aborigines and 
subject races, a striking conjunction of duties. Similar , 
officials were appointed in the dependent courts and others to j 
promote the education of the women in the harems and . 
elsewhere the principles of the religion of Goutartia.* 


obliterated, that every distinction in rank and in tastes may be harmo¬ 
nized into one system Bhava-sudhi ,—that peace of nind or repose of 
conscience which proceeds from knowledge, from faith ai'd entire assent. 

The 8th Edict contrasts the mere sexual amusements patronised by- 
former Rajas with the more harmless and pious enjoyments prescribed 
by himself. 

J lie 9th Edict continues the thread of the same discourse by capitulat¬ 
ing on the sources of true happiness. 

I lie 10th Edict comments upon the glory and renown which attend 
merely the vain and transitory deeds of the world. 

The nth Edict upholds that the imparting of Dharma itself is the 
chie cst of charitable devotions, &c. 

The 12th Edict is addressed to all non-believers. 

. The 13th Edict enjoins principal moral precepts. 

The 14th Edict is a kind of summing up of the foregoing. (See 
Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. vii, p. 220). 

To give our readers an idea what these Edicts are like, we quote 
below the 14th Edict. 

*' l his Religious Edict is caused to be written by the heaven-beloved 
king Piyadasi. It is (partly written) w h abridgment; it is (partly) with 
ordinary extent; and it is .(partly) with an amplification not incoherent 
(or disjointed) but throughout continuous (and united), it is powerful to 
overcome the wise ; and it is much written and caused to be written, yet 
it is always but the same thing repeated over and over again.* 

" For the persuasive eloquence which is lavished on each separate 
subject shall men tender obedience thereto. 

'Furthermore, a* one time even unto the conclusion is this written, 
in omparablc with the copy by Relachpu, the scriber and Pundit (Sec 
Cunningham s Corpus Inscriptionum lndicarum Vol 1 , Inscriptions ot 1 
Asoka p 126). 

See Rhys David's Buddl :.i . p 222 and p. : ?8, 
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Ascka’s reign lie convened a' 



Hie rSth year of 

of the Buddhist monks to be held at Pataliputra. There 
had arisen innumerable heretics and false Bhikshus,—there 
had arisen much disagreements about the Buddhist Sacred 
Books, therefore it became absolutely necessary to hold a 
Council and settle all disputed points. Accordingly a Council 
was fieJu of iooo monks with Tissa as its president. The 
Council held its sitting^ for nine months, and once more the 
rules of the Order and the Doctrines of the Faith were solemnly 
rehearsed and settled. <The result was thus declared 
by king A ■■ok a in an Edict which has been found inscribed 
at a place called Babra. 


“ King Piyadasi of Magadha, greeting the Order, wishes • 
it health and happiness. You know, reverend Sirs, how 
great is my respect and reverence for the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Sangha. All these things, reverend Sirs, which were 
spoken bj r the blessed Buddha were well spoken ; by looking 
upon them, reverend Sirs, as authority, true Law will long 
indure. I honour, reverend Sirs, as such the following I 
-Scriptures of the Law:—The substance of the Vinaya, the 
•tate of the guest, the fears of the Future, the Poems of the 
wise, the discourse on conduct befitting the wise, the questions 
of upatissa, the exhortations to Rohula about falsehood, 
spoken by the blessed Buddha. The Scriptures of the Law 
reverend Sirs, I hope that the honourable monks and imps 
may constantly learn and reflect upon and so Iso the laity 
°f either sex. To that end, reverend Sirs, 1 cause this to be 
written and have uttered my desire.’’* 

At the close of the council many missionaries were sent 
all over the country to preach the great religion.t 


Sec Mahavaim and Dipavansa, 
t See Ibid cliap. i 2th and chap tUh. 
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SPREAD OF SOUTHERN BUDDHISM. 



We know very little of the works done by the Missionaries 
of Buddhism sent by the great king Asoka of Magadha. But 
we have a continunal narrative of the introduction and spread 
of Buddhism in Ceylon in two most celebrated Pali works,— 
namely the Mahavansa and Dipavansa, in which we find it 
was converted to Buddhism by Mahendra, Asoka’s own son, 
who went to Ceylon in the 18th year of his reign accompa¬ 
nied by a band of Buddhist monks.* 

Tissa, whom the Buddhists called Devanampiya } beloved 
of the gods,—wa9 then the king of Ceylon. He welcomed 
the celebrated missionary not only because he was sent by 
the great king Asoka of India, but because he was a man 
extraordinarily learned and pious. He built at the request of 
the* venerable monk the great Buddhist Stupa called Tkapa- 
rana Dogaba in the city of Anuradhpura, the ancient capita’ 
of Ceylon, which stijl' stands as one of the glories of that 
celebrated ruined city. Under this Dagoba, it is said, the 
riglr collar bone pf the Great Prophet was buried. Close by 
It, be erected a monastery for Mahendra and his companions on 
the beautiful hill *of Mohin tale eight miles to the east of the 
city. 

"It was on this hill,” says Rhys Davids, t “the three peaks 
of which, each now surmounted by a Dagoba, form so striking 
an object from the central trunk road which runs along its 
side, that the famous missionary spent most of his after year*. 
Here on the precipitous western side of the hill, under a large 
mass of granite rock, at a spot which, completely shut out from 

* Four of the names of these Monks are given in Mahavansn 
p. 71, namely, llthiya, Athiyr, Sambala, and Bhaddasala. And tv/c 
more, i.e.f Samana and Bhandu in r*p 7 ^-/ 7 * 
f See Rlfys David’s Buddhism pt 
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affords a magnificant view of the plains below, he 
had his ^tudy hollowed out, and steps cut in the rock over 
which aloi£ it could be reached. There also the stone couch 
which was parved out of the soild rock still exists with holes 
either for ctf^ 0 r °ds or ^ or a protecting balustrade beside it. 
'iKe o-reat rc )c ^ effectually protects the cave from the heat of 
the sun, in \fhose warm light the broad valley below lies 
basking. Not a sound reaches it from the'plains,—-now one 
far reaching forest then full of busy homesteads : there is 
only heard tb at h um the insects which never ceases and 
the rusting °f the leaves of the trees which cling to the side 
of the predIP ce - 1 slia ^ not easily forget the day, when I 
first entered that lonely, cool and quiet chamber so simple 
and yet sd beautiful, where more than 2000 years ago the 
great tea c ^ er sat anc * * thought and worked through the long 
years of h* s peaceful and useful life. On that hill he afterwards 
died j* n d his ashes still rest under the Dagoba which is the 
prin-'P^ object of reverence and care of the few monks who 
still res id e fo the Mahintale Wihaw (Mahendra Vihara).” 

Only a year after, the queen and the female relations of 
king—Devanam Piya Tissa—expressed a wish to be 
converted into Buddhism. Mahendra accordingly sent words 
to Magadha whence his own sister Sangamitra, already a 
Buddhist nun,—started for Ceylon along wdth a band of 
nuns* She brought over with her a branch of the sacred 
Bo-tree from the Buddha Gya under which the great Goutamn 
achieved Nirvana. This precious branch was planted at 
Anuradhpura where it still grows.f 

* The names of nine of these nuns and of several of their celebrated 
Pupils are given in Dipavaitsn , ch. 18. 

* 1 ' Rhys David who saw the tree in Anuradhpura thus speaks of it :— 
The tree could scarcely have lived so long had it not been for the con¬ 
stant care of the monks. As it showed the signs of decay, terraces 
were built up around it, so that it now grows more than twenty-fee 
above the surrounding soil; for the tree being of the fig species- 
botanical name is fecit s religiosa >—its living branches could theri t! 
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_i^5Pissa reigned, for 20 years and died just before thr deal 1 
of the great missionary Mahendra. Just after the death of 
king Tissa, Ceylon was overrun by the Tamils why retained 
the kingly power in their hands for 60 years. p[ 1C y W ere 
at last driven out about B.C. 164 by Dasta Gami^ a grand¬ 
son of Tissa’s brother. 

This king was a zealous supporter of Buddhism. He 
built two of the largest Dagobas at Anuradh i p Ur:it naine iy 
Miriswali 150 feet high and the Maha Thupa : 200 f ee t ;.p T b 
lie also built a huge monastery called the great b, razen p a ] ace 
as it was roofed with metal. Its 1,000 granite pillars still 
s;and just outside the sacred enclosure round the Bo-tree. 

Thirty-four years after his death the Tamils atra j n con¬ 
quered Ceylon, but they were again driven out by Watta 
Gaminij a son of Dasta Gamini's brother in about 33 3.C. 
The; king built the largest Dogoba in Ceylon. It ls ca n ec J 
Agni Giri Dogoba and is 290 feet high. It was in his re io. ri 
330 years after the great Nirvana that the sacred Tripu a |. as 
for the first time were reduced into writing.* 

•The next great event were the works of Buddha Gl‘. osa 
He was born near Buddha Gya and. came to Ceylon , n 
430 A.D. By this great man was written Visuddhi Marga —a 
Cyclopaedia of .Buddhist Doctrines. He became famous and 




out fresh roots. Whe e its long arms spread beyond the enclosure, wide 
pillars of iron or masonry have been used to prop them up, and it i^ H 
carefully watered in seasons of draught. The whole aspect of the tree 
and its enclosure bears evident signs of extreme age , but we could not 
be sure of its identity were it not for the complete chain of documentary 
evidence which hae been so well brought together by Sir Emerson 
Tennet. 

rhe A/alu.vattsa relates this important event in a ' tanza which iL 
quotes from the Dipavansa :—“The wise monks of former days handed 
down bywords of mouth, the text of the three Pilakas and the com¬ 
mentary upon them. Seeing the de .omu ion of men, the monks of this 
ip assembled, and so that the faith might last long, they wrote them 
ooks/' 
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fayed by the chiefs of the Sangha in Ceylon to 
i all the commentaries which had till then been 
er in Singhalese * * 

Chosa about 450 A. Dr went to Burma and stayed 
U ' C The country of the Mugs was con- 

example of- 1 ; 1153 f ° ll0 ' VCrS - Siam soon followed 
n8 A n P 1 ItS SlStGr C ° Untr y and was con verted in about 

the sixth \nA 1 W3S ViSitCd b> ' thC Buddhist miss ionaries in 
h and the seventh centuries A.D. f n the thirteenth 


j n Singhalese' 1 ^^ 0 . ° f gfeat master M nhendra wrote 

Innda.ltheod.eris^T^ ^ d ° Ctri " eS ° f lhe ° rdcr 

"*»» sacred language of Buddfa h thCm *" ^ 

? The following is a list of •!■<> i» r ' ° " r ° te many com meiitaries. 

oiioiwng u, a hst of the Pali commentaries now extant. 

• Samantnj Pasadika on the Vinaya. 

2. K?nkha Vitaravi on the Patimokkha. 
f p Umang&,a Vilasini on the Digha Nikaya. 

' ^ a P 31,ca 'Sudani on the Majjhama Nikaya. 

• arattha Ppakasini on the Sannyutta Nikaya. 

• lonoracha-Suravi on the Augultara Nikaya. 

• 8 araraau ha-Jotina on the Khuddaka Patha and Suita Nmati 

''CMgatha ail! 1 ] Ti^atTa. 0 ' 1 ' ^ U<,a " a ' Vima " a Vallllu 
10. Abhidlhammaltha-Dipant on the fti-Vattaha 
| * > atah ' J Althakatha on the Jataha. 

J j* 2 ' Sadd lammappajotiha on the Niddcsa. 

1 ^ add /hamma-ppahasini on the Patisambfride. 

, | j.. '•''addha-Jana-Vilasini on the Apadana. 

,j?‘ ladhuraltha Vilasini on the Apadana. 

• Mad huraltba- Vilasini on the Buddhavansf 
,y Cariya.pitaka-Althakatha on the Cariya Aitalca. 

• Attha-Salini on the Dhamma-Sangin. 

20' ^ atnm °ha-Vinddani on the Vibhanga. 

* ■bhidhamma a pi > utt arana A!t! ' akatha the five ,ast ' ,ooks ° f ths 

s v - - - *•*» 
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iry A.D. Buddhism was the prevailing religion 
when the great temple at Boro Badu was built. A' 
time Buddhism also penetrated from Java into th- 
islands of Bali and Sumatra. All these countr 
Buddhism of the Southern School. 



CHAPTER IV. 




NORTHERN BUDDHISM. 

We have already said that within one hund red years of 
Buddha’s death, his religion was split up into two distinct 
branches, thereafter known as the Southern i>nd Northern 
Buddhism. The cause is not far to seek. 

The great Buddha formulated a religion of Complet 
Knowledge—a Religion of Philosophy pure and s imple, and 
. intended this for those only who would be members of 
Sang’na, who would live for religion and for religion, onl. 
and who would aspire to achieve the final S alvation tbt 
cessation of more births,—the great Nirvana. 1 or others, 
for the majority 'of people, for the house-holders' and worldl) 
men, he did not formulate any special religion,—-he allowed 
them to remain as they were,—he never called tl. em herein 
or followers of a false religion,—he rather aske.d them t- 
stick to the religion of their forefathers. Nowhere we find, l' 1 
had any quarrel with the Brahmans. To the Ordained lvAiW- 
of the Sangha only,—there is no God, no worship, no rituals,-' 
not because there is no God, but because it is an unkrowabh 
mystery and therefore not necessary for the achicvment L 
Salvation.* But the case of worldly men is separate, ft * 

♦ BunniiA sub;-" There Vs. O disciples, an unborn, m,originated 
uncreated, unformed. Were there not, O disciples, this unborn, 
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Them to acquire Nirvana in this life,—they ^are 
' of Karma ,—they must, and they are bound to follow 
a of their previous births,—therefore they are to 
God or gods, they must have rituals and rites,— 
.ehold and social duties, and so forth,—the best that the 
uddha found had already been formulated by the great 
irahmans. Therefore his religion was not at all a new reli¬ 
gion ; he himself was a Hindu and his religion was but a 
nere development of Hinduism.* His lay-followers were, 
lindus in all respects,+ and his monks were but Hindus 


noriginated, uncreated, unformed, there would be no possible exit from 
.he world of the born, originated, created, formed.'’ See also Dhamma- 
pada, V. 383. See also Maxmuller's Introduction, Dhammapada t c. 
p. xliv. But the Great Master did not reveal this. Dr. Oldenberg 
asks:— M Why has Buddha not taught Ins disciples, whether the world 
is finite or infinite, whether men live on beyond death or not ? Because 
*he knowledge of these things does not conch ve to progress in holiness,— 
ecause it does not contribute lo peace and enlightenment." See his 
uddha p. 270. 

* Rhys Davids in his Buddhism p. 85 says :— u Buddhism was 
he chi J d, the product of Hinduism." Sir Monicr Williams in his Bud¬ 
dhism p. 75 says:— 11 We perceive again the close connection between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, for’clearly the Brahmacharin and Sannyasi n 
of the one became the Sramanera or junior monk and Sramana, o* r 
senior monk of the other." 

Dr. Oldenberg in his Buddha p. p. 170—171 says People ar e 
accustomed to speak of Buddhism as opposed to Brahmanism, somewha 1 
in the way that it is allowable to speak of Lutherism as an opponent 01 f 
Papacy. But if they mean, as they might b. inclined from this ; 
p.irallei to do, to pictuio to themselves a kind of Brahmanical hierarchy 
which is assailed by Buddha, which opposed its resistance to its opera¬ 
tions like the resistance of the party in possession to an upstart, they are 
mistaken." 

j " But as in the history of Jesus, Lazarus and Nccodemus, Mary 
r^nd Martha vtood side by side with Peter and John, so Buddhism also 
s»de b> side with the male and female mendicants, icco^mses male and 
'crnalo votaries (upasaka and u; v^ka'i of Buddha and h ‘ay.believer 

who honour Buddha as the hjy preacher of Deliverance and his word 




BUDDHA. 

Hindu Philosophical views highly develo 

But after his deal 1 ', as is the case with every rc 
philosophy, — his disciples differred. Some strict’ 
the rules formulated by the great Master for the me. 
of the Order, — ignoring completely the liberal views enl 
tained by their great Preceptor as regards the religio 
for his lay followers. By this time there arose man 
powerful lay-followers, who secured the co-operation ( 


as the word of Truth, but who remain in their worldy position, in we 
lock, in the possession of their property, and make themselves useful 
the Church as far as they can by gifts and charities of every kind.” Se. 
Oldenberg's Buddha p. p. 161—162. 

*• Lay-brethren were always welcomed, but they were bound t 
Buddhism by very slender ties in regard to dogma, and were onh 
expected to conform to the simplest possible Code of Morality. Probab¬ 
ly the only form of admission for a layman was the repetition of th' 
aj syllables of the three refuge formula—” 1 go for refuge to tl 
4 Bu-ddha, to the Dharma and to the Sanga/’ It was of course understot 
thnt he was to abstain from the five gross sins, but he was already boun 
i d do so by the rules of Hindu caste and family religion.” 

t Rhys Davids in his Buddhism p. 87 says:—” There was not much 
in the Metaphysics and Psychology of Goutama which cannot be found 
,n one or other of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his morality 
could be collected from earlier or later Hindu books. Such originality 
,* as Goutama possessed lay in the way in which he adopted, enlarged, 
ennobled and systematised that which had already been well said by 
others ; in the way in which he carried out to their logical oohclusion 
principles of equity and justice already acknowledged by some df the 
most prominent Hindu thinkers. The difference between him and other 
teachers lay chiefly in his deep earnestness and in his broad public 
spirit and plvilanthrophy. Even these differences are probably mucl) 
more apparent now than they were then, and by no means deprived him 
, f the support and sympathy of the best among the Brahmans. Many 
r.; his chief disciples, many of the most distinguished members of his 
Order, were Brahmans. He always classed them with the Buddhist 
mendicants as deserviug of respect, and he used the name Brahmans U3 
n ' • ; r: of honour fci llic Buddhist Arhals and Saint** 
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^reat monks. These men wanted to be more asTo- 
with the lay-followers—they publicly and openly 
ccepted the religion of the lay-followers, /. c. } Hinduism then 
extant a?, a part and parcel of their re’* : ‘h little varia¬ 
tions and changes. Thus the Monks < , ithern School 

r ained strictly the Bi.ikshi we illy designed 

Buddha, whereas th mi:' of the Northern School 
oecame more and m re the priests and religious guides 
of the lay-followers. 

It is evident the lead of the Northern School fell into the 
hands of the Brahmans, the old religious teachers, guides, 
and priests of the people. They entered into the Buddhist 
Sangha in order to achieve Salvation which they ever sought, 
but they could not, though they tried their besr, to cut them¬ 
selves off completely from the laymen,-? I.nj\ had to remain,, 
willingly or unwillingly, the guides and priests of the people. 
Thus the religion of the people as a matter of course became 
a part and parcel of their'own religion. 

The schism openly too', place from the time of the Second 


Council which took place at Vcsali. The minority stuck to- 
the strict Doctrine of the Order,—but the majority adopted 
new ninovntiv» ll *> rather openly accepted the religion of the 
people as a part and parcel <y r the? Order. 

The first and the most important innovation was the adop¬ 
tion of the sacred inguage Sanskrit as the medium ol their 
religious doctrines, whereas the Southern School stuck to tin 
Vernacular Pali. Thus all the religious books of tlm Northern 
School wore written :a the Sanskrit language, the Southern 


School writing in Pali. 

The Northern School ado ted tin Hindu n: oology aim. t 
entirely with ’ittle or no changes, whereas the Sauihem 
school gave it only a partial n ognition. Tin- following i- 

the mythology* of the Norfliern Buddhists. 

- ~ ---- 

As regards t.he a !option of * • « .In gods r»d gnddc’.scs by ihc 

Buddhists, bit William m his Buddl i-ni ;'v:. ^Maha-Brahm . - 


BUDDHA. 

Mythology of Buddhism. 

centre of the world system stands the mountain 
Meru. On its upper portion above the eight chief hills ant 
the worlds of animals, ghosts, demons and men, is situated 
the lowest heaven of gods where abide the four Mahan ; as, 
the guardian-angels of the world who protect it from 
demons. These tour are represented in full armour wit 
'-"awn swords, one quarter of the heavens being assigned to 
the guardianship of each, namely the East to Dhritarasjfra, 
king of Gandharvas, the west to Virudhaba, the king of 
Kavandas, the west to Virupaksa, the king of the Nagas and 
thr. North to Kuvera, the king of the Yakshas. 

Above this lowest heaven and on the highest .summit of 
Meni is the heaven of Indra and his thirty three gods, i.e . 9 
c even Rudrasj eight V. mi-, and twelve Aditywas. 

Above this is the third heaven,—that of Yamas; then is the 
fourth heaven,--tha: of Tashitas (Boddiasatwas). The fifth is 
inhabited by Nirmarirati Devali. Tlir seventh heaven is the 
heaven ot Mara or Kamad^va (god of desire).* 


Nov, above these six heavens the chief gods of which are 
on the on*' hand Indra, on the other ha 1 Mara there are 



often named, whereas Vishnu, the pular God of the Hindus is, we 
have seen, represented by Padmapabi (Avolokitaswara) who seems to 
have taken his place. 


1 ...rung to God Siva, We rnay note that he was, adopted by Buddhism 
in his character cf Yogi or Maha Yogi. Then as the Buddhism of the 
North wry soon became corrupted with Saivisi.i and its accompani- 
or ;:. 1 Suaism, Tantrism and Magic, so *i the Northern countries 
van o forms uf Siva such as Mal.nkala, Bhairava, Bhima, ind of his 
\ : 't i J .J r vaii, Dtirga &c are honoured and their images arc found 
in temples. Sometimes bloody sacrifices arc offered. Amongst the 
Temme Deities the forms of Tara ..rc chiefly worshipped and regarded 
. Saklis of tlie Buddhas," 

* This is almost a prototype of the Hindu mythology. The Hindu 
.•vfhclogy does . ot speck cf Mara,—Be’ mentions Kaina, who ^ a. 
member of Indra\> heaven. 
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raw.ns far those who are successful in the first Dhyana, 
.ien tor the second Dhyana, then for the third Dhyana, 
•en for the fourth or the last Dhyana. All three Dhyana 
catens inhabited by Brahina gods presided over by 

; VIal T; m ’ m . a 0r Brahma Sahainpati, but above all these 
J le fourth Dhyana heaven which is the place for the 
riats „nd Buddhas. Thus a Buddha is greater than Indra 
or . ara, greatc r than even Maha-Brahma.* 


Buddhist Trinity. 

Buddha did noi: speak of Trinity,—but his “ Buddha, 
arma and 'oangha” was a sort of Trinity as that of the 
inc u uac . Soon after his death, his followers of the 
School made this “Buddha, Dharma and Sangha ” a living 
Northern Ir^d with representation:.+ They went further, 
hcv brougr lt in those great gods,—the personifications of 
j. c ^ deification of saints—whom they began to J wor- 
snip as did th e Hindus their Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. They 
called the sc three,—Manju Srce, (He of beautiful glory), 
'(Uic Lord that looks down) whom they also 
cal «. Badmapani (lotus-handed) and Vajrapani (the weitder 
°_ ur >derboit.)| Virtually these were the Brahma, Vishnu 


Maha-Brahmu Is die Supreme, Infinite, unlcuo.Vable One ot th.- 
Ilin dus. 

tW ° othcr imnRes '* re associated with that of Goutnir.i 
Buddha himself. And first of all, his image wax joined with the othcr 

. r* 0 " 5 ° f ,hR carlic ' THad. W. Dharma and Sangha. A-suilpture, 

lu a broken and impertect condition, representing this earnest Triad 
r a .j.? e ■ r °"’ ,l,e " meth ancl *enth century, was found at Ruddb 

rpn" rr llT n o ^ a " umbra »a-»ike tree, is in the 

teinrc. Tha of the Sangha i, 0 n his right with a full blown lotus and 
having one leg hanging down, while that of fcharma „ (em , ;l o|) 

4G4-4S5 b,<,Wn SCCSir M ' Wi,W * Buddhism p.p, 

t Manju Srce is evidently Brahma, the god of knowledge; Avalokii 
swar is Vishnu, and Vairapa.,1 is Siva. Rxactly by these names the... 
Hindu gods arc sometime:; mentioned in the Purau, s. 
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or Indra y or Rudra, of the 
the Buddhist monks in other names * 


SL 


Hindus accepted b} 


Dhyani Buddhas. 


The Northern Buddhists believed that eachDW' am beaver.^ 
is presided over by a Dhyani Buddha. They gav° the follov, 
imr names of these Dhyani Buddhas with the) T Bodisatwas 
and three incarnations i. e. Human Buddhas* 

The Dhyani Buddhas :— 

!. Verochana. 

2. Akshobya. 

3. Ratna Sambhava. 

4. Amitabha. 

5. Amogclsidha. 

Their Bodhisaiwas : — 

1. Samanta Vadra. 

3. Vajrapani. 

3. Ratnapani. 

4v Padmapani (Avalokiteswar.) 

5. Viswapani. 

Their human Buddhas. 

1. Kraku chanda. 

2. Kanaha Muni. 

3. Kaayapa* 

4. Goutama. 

5. ‘Maitriya (to be born). 

The Northern Buddhists worship all these Buddhas as so 
many gods. They have their temples and dagobas all over 
the Northern Buddhist countries^ 


* Trinity or triad i*> a belief of the Hindus from the time of the 
Vedas, (bee Si: M. William’s Brahmanism and Hinduism). 

t *'As the Dhyani and Tantra systems grew, the idols of the Dhyani 
Trinities and the Tantra gods and goddesses took then place in ih< 
■iionasiarics and the temples of the Buddhists, and their h^uies a 
many eye n<i heads and hands are painted in the books and on the 








lev also 


arc 


Him Ait's-Buddha, 


disc 'ussingr, but 

believing. 


nisi nu v* ur utihjukm. * 

Am Iii ddiia. 
q>Uul 111,- Hindu htjinitc One and called 
a subject llit* great Master always avoided 
never prevented bis lav-followers from 



T.wtkik Svstf.m. 

This sysinni bas always been a part of Hinduism from 
die time < i the Vedas, though in later days its rituals and 
riles have been made mystic and ununderstandablr-. It is the 
worship of the Great Force of Nature.—the Wife of the Creator 
In Hinduism if i wbrshippiij Durgn, Kali, or Tara, the wife 
' Mva. It has been bodily taken from Hinduism into tin- 
Buddhism oi all the countries of the northern Asia.* 

Rhys Davids remarks "The founder, of this system S eems_ 
to have been Asangc . an influential monk of He Hi war in the 
Hun jab who lived and wrote the first Text Book oi the creed.- 
the Yoga char a. Dharma Sash-a ,—about I lie sixth century oi 
our era. Hiouen Thsang who travelled in the A m half oi the 
seventh century found the monastery when- Asa,,-:, I, ml flu-d 
:u,d say. that he had lived moo years after the Buddha, lie 
managed with great dexterity t.. reconcile the (wii opLsj,,, 
systems In placing a number of Sana gods, hot!, male and 
eniale, m the inferior heavens of the prevalent Buddhism 
presenting ,hem as worshippers and supporters W , 
••uudha and Avolokiteshwara. He thus made it possible 

I, !' t ' 0n , V, ' rtr<l and ri,d « l ">" • to remain Buddhis.s while 
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feiSukos almost wholly with obtaining magic powers (sidhi) 
by means of magic phases (Dharanis) and magic (chakras.)*' 

• Esoteric Buddhism. 

It is nothing but the Yoga System of Hinduir.m.t All 
over the northern Buddhist countries, it forms the most essen¬ 
tial part of Buddhism. The Yoga of the Brahmins and the 
yoga of the Buddhists are almost identical. + 


CHAPTER V. 


RITUALISTIC BUDDHISM. 


UoR the monks of his Sangha, Buddha prescribed little 
r no rituals. For them he discarded all Vedic Rituals and 
Sacrifices : —for them he prescribed only self-culture, virtuous 

• _■___j-- 

* Buddhism p. 208. The principle of Tantricism is not so bad as 
represented and generally believed by the European scholars. This is 
not die place to discuss this important matter, but Tantric Occultism ts 
a subject which requires a careful study to pass no opinion upon. [See 
,‘mreduction of M. N. Dim's English translation of Mahanirvana 
Ta ntrain.] 

| See Raj Yoga by Swami Vivekanand. 

j .Sit M. Williams writes “The subject of mystical Buddhism 
ought mot to be brushed aside as unworthy of consideration. It furni- 
• hes, in n iy opinion, a highly interesting topic of enquiry, especially in 
Us bearing on the “neo-Buddhism” and i lieosopliy of the present da\. 
;\i all events it is clear fron what we have advanced in the present 
1 ,. uirc that the praclircs connected with spiritualism, mesmerism, animal 
M.iguelisin, telepathy, clairvoyance, thought-reading have * • 1 
counterpart’. «„ the Yoga System prevalent in India more lha 
y 4 rs ago, and in the practices of mystical Buddhism prevalent in i 
4 nd the ad jam. countries for m*nv cehiune*. 
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/d conduct, and meditation. There were no praycirsT 
\vorship, no Puiah of any sort,—they were to depend upon 
themselves, and upon their own exertion for final achievement 
of Nirvana. 

But to become a Bhikshu, we have seen, a candidate 
had to utter a formula, which ran as follows 
1 take Refuge in Buddha 
I take Refuge in Dharma 
I take Refuge in Sangha.” 

ft meant that a Buddhist monk was bound to believe in a 
Buddha,—a great Enlightened One,—lie was to follow strict! v 
the dictates of Pharma—all moralities and virtuous and good 
acts and he was also to become body and. soul a part ami 
parcel of the Sangha. 

These were all the rituals and rites of the great Buddhist 
Sangha when Buddha founded it, but as soon as he was 
dead, he was canonised and deified ; hb remains were buried 
in ten different Stupas which hecaine the pilgrimages to bis 
devoted followers and places of worship for bis layity. He 
asked his followers to put faith in a Buddha;—virtually 
Buddha was the God of the Buddhists. And his followers, 
after his death, mmV him a true God. Buddha ordered then 
to do it when he enjoined his disciples to sav at the time of 


their Ordination “I take refuge in the Buddha.*’ 

The number of his Stupas increased from ten to /nrs at 
the time of Anoka, and thus the Buddhist place* of worship 
and pilgrimages became innumerable. Along with Buddha 
the Buddhists, or specially those of the Northern School, went 
on worshipping the Hindu gods and goddesses which 
Buddln, when living, never prevented his lav-followers to 
worship. 1 housands and thousands of Buddha’s figures made 
in stone, wood or clay were worshipped and ado.. 1 all over 
India,—nay all over Asia.* 

N xt came, the images ut ihc. Buddhas who pmc. ed» d 
GumUiiiu Buddha, special l v Kasvap^, Kmiaua Mu.,, and 
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followed the images of 
lages of Maitra Buddha who was 
to be born became the most desired objec t of worship in all 
the Buddhist countries.” 

Then were introduced the images of the Buddhist rriactis 
mamely, Manju Sri, Avolekiteswar, and Yajrapani. 44 Tn m 
general Matiju Sri is represented in a sedent attitude with his v 
left hand holding a lotus and his right hand holding a sword 
of wisdom with a shinning blade to dissipate the darkness, 
of ignorance. M f 

Avolokeleswar had eleven heads and one thousand hands 
and one thousand eves. His female counterpart is repre¬ 
sented as a woman (called Kwan-yin in China and Kwon-non 
in Japan) with a thousand arms and thousand eyes. 

'The image of Yajrhpani is represented as holding a thunder¬ 
bolt in one hand. With regard to the image of lara or Sakti. 
sir.; is represented as a green sedent figure, with her right hand 
(in her knee, her left holding a lotus. Besides these, there 
arc innumerable images of smaller gods and goddesses now 
worshipped by the Buddhists of Tibet, Mongolia, China, 
Japan, &c. 

The third member of Buddha’s great religion -Sangha,— i 
also soon became personified and deified Its images were 
made and worshipped;—besides it grew to be a gigantic In¬ 
stitution with “ its shaven priests, its bells, and rosaries, its 
iirtag'-'s and hob water, aiid gorgeous dresses, its service with 
double choirs and processions, and creeds and mystic rites 

Im-H fen records that he ssftv in Northern India a vVooden image 
of Maiti ya Bodhisattvva which on fast days emitted a brilliant light 
rSce Legge, p. 2.0 Miouen Thsang also describes tins image of Mabry* 
Buddha. (See Beat, I. i.U)- “In the present day the images of 
iattry 1 often icprescnl him with both hands raised, the lingers forming 
tli- i.ia shaped Much a, the body yellow or gilded' M and the hair bhoil 
. .id luily. Sir M. WYs Buddhism, p. 48b. 

i See S r M 'William'. B.ddhnm p. .f>o. 
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t^k^onsc, in which the laity are spectators onlv,—its 
jbots an d monks and nuns ol many grades, its worship of 
Mie double virgins, and of the saints and angels ; its fasts 
’ infessiohs and purgatory, its images and idols and its pie¬ 


ces, its huge monasteries and its.gorgeous Cathedrals, its 
o werful heicarchv, its Cardinals, its Pope. ; This is now 
Known by the name of Lamaism. 

I he following quotations from various sources would give 
a clear idea of Lamaism in all the Buddhist countries Sarat 
’hander I)ass in his Narratives*.* thus describes the dis- 
ve’ry of tiie present Dalai Lama. 

‘•After the death of an incarnate Lama, his soul is said 
ordinarily to remain in the spirtiual world for a space 
f at least forty nine days. In 1875, one vear after 
le demise of the late Dalai Lama,—Think -Gva-tsho— 
he Regency and the College of Cardinals at Lass a consulted 
die celebrated oracle of Wachung bhoskvong about the 
re^appearam of the Dalai. The oracle declared that the 
\grand lama could only lx discovered by a monk of the 
pmest morals. Accordingly the Shar-tse-khanpo ol the 
folden monastery, who was well-known for his virtuous 
hafacter and his profound knowledge of the > u*r»d books, 
troceeded to Chhoikhor tixa where he satin profound medi¬ 
al 01 ' for full seven days. On the night of the last dav, he 


aw a vision in which a voice from heaven directed him : , 
0 ;iud a miraculous sight in the Ya tsho lake of Chhoih- 
Lna. Awakening from his sleep, the Khflmpo went to 
ie lake, where in the crvstal-likc water, he saw the incar- 
nute grand Lama sitting on the lap of his mother and cares¬ 
sed by his father. The house with its furniture was also 


See RIi}$ David's Bail• ’: 1 • 
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All on a suddt n this image-like appeara.ticc d\ 
appeared, and he heard ih * neighing of a horse. -So jmtri 
of his dream being fulfilled, he proceeded on the horse to 
the province of Kongpo; and on the way, he happened t' 
call at the house of a rich and respectable family of the d 
trict of Tag-po. He recognised the house, the family ai 
the child he had seen in the lake and at once declare, 
that the real end of his journey was obtained. On his re ¬ 
port the Government officials and the College of Cardinal*, 
headed by the Regent visited Tag-p* and escorted the infa 
and its parents in great pomp to ti palace of RigyaF i 
Lassa. The princely child was only ne year old when 
was discovered. He is now ten and bea the name of Nag 
Wang—Lo-Ssang-Thub-dan-Gya-tsho. (The Lord of Spec 
and the powerful Ocean of Wisdom). 

M. Hue thus speaks of the Mongolian mode of electi 
nf fhe Grand Lama.* :— 

“The election and enthroning of the living Buddhas is 


extremely curious. When a Grand Lama is ‘‘gone away/' /.c., 
is dead, the event is by no means made a matter of mourning 
in the convent. There are no tears or regrets, for every on 
knows that the living Buddha will soon re-appear. The appa 


ent death is only the commencement of a new existence, 
new link added to a boundless and uninterrupted chain of s.u 
cessive Ikes. When the saint is in Chrysalis state, his discipl 
are in the greatest anxiety, and tin grand point is to disco.v 
the place where their Master has returned to life. If 
rain-bow appears, they consider it as a sign sent to them fr* 
flu lr grand Lama to assist them in their searches. 

Kvcrv one then goes to prayers, and especially the 
convent which has been widowed of its Buddha is incessan 
in ils fastings and orisons, and a troop of chosen Lama 
sci out to consult the ('huvehen or the diviner of hiddei 
things. The.) ii late to him the time, the place, and cir< urns 
Lhm/c under which the rainbow has appeared and h< then 
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^uintr some prayers, opens his book of divination and 
length pronounces his oracle, while the Tartars who nave 
•omo to consult him, listen on their knees with the most-’ 
Vfounci devotion. - 

••\our grand Lama, “says he,” has returned to lift in Tibet 
inch a place in such a family ; and when the poor Mongols 
vr heard the or.ycle, they return full of joy to their convent 
o announce the- happy news. Sometimes the living Buddha 
’enounces himself at an age when other infants cannot 
tculate a word : but whether his place oi abode be found 
ncaifs of the rainbow or In* his spontaneous revelation, 
always at a considerable distance and in a countr** 
.cult of access. A grand procession is then made, headed 
the king or the greatest man in the country to fetch the 
nng living Buddha The Mongols often go through incivdil- 
le fatigue and hardships, traverse frightful deserts, and 
metimes aftei being plundered by robbers, stripped of every 
\g and compelle 1 to return, set out again with undiminished 
irage. When the living Buddha L> found, however, he is 
not saluted As the Grand Lama without examination. Doubt- 
i *s the simple Mongols arc in this matter often tin* dupes of 
fxofe who have ah inte rest in making a Grand Lama of the 
ibv. 1 :\e tittle of living Buddha, having beta confirmed,, 
•’ conducted in triumph to the monastery of which, he is to 
ecohu* the Grand Lama, and as he passes along, the Tartars 
oinC: in great troops and proMralt* themselves before him. 
s soon a* he arrives at the convent, In is placed on the altar, 
nd every I artar from the hfglusi to the lowest in thfcf land 
bows down before the child." 

i he tollowing sketch of the l.gh servict in Lassa Cat hr- 
'nl is given by M. Koppvn. !i will show ihc reader lh-' 
•resent stage of 1 . 

'iterance to ll„. cm., , ,,, , thtt bnlv city is 
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with rude paintings of scenes from the l*-ger 
fflha, and its roof is supported bv six massive pillar 
covered with beautiful carving, spoilt bv gorgeoi-is paint and 
gilding, d'he church itself is a long nave divided by rows '* 
pillars from two aisles and by silver screens °f open tr. 
works from two chancels. Info the aisle or* each side op. 
fourteen chapels. At the end is the holy place, containir 
lifteen jewelled tablets, with mystic symbols of Sangsara an* 
tlie other creations of Buddhist metaphysics; 2nd in tin 
furthest niche is a magnificent golden statue of the now <!• 
lied Goutaraa Buddha. On the left is the throne of tit D/ 
Lama; in the right that of the Pantshen Lama, and in 
on either side, gradually decreasing in hight and splem. 
the seats of Clnituktus, the abbots and the eighteen ord 
of inferior clergy. In front of the idol is the higher altar i 
table of offerings, raised by several stages above the floor 
in he upper levels being images of gold, silver, and day 
on the lawn the bell and lamps and other vessels used iu t 
holv service. At the sound of the horn or trumpet, the clet 
::vsemblr in the entrance hall wearing the cloak and cap ; ana 
at it*' third blast the procession with the living Buddha at its 
head, marches down the aisle. When he is seated on hi 
throne, each Lama bows three times before him, and the 
seats himself cross-begged on the divans according to rank 
A bdl i; then rung and all murmur the Three Refuges, t]i 
Ten Prc- »*pls and other formulas. After silence is restore! 
the Si ill sounds again, and the priests now sing in choir large, 
pieces from the sacred books, li it be a last day, the higher 
point of the vi«*e is reached in the Tuisob or prayer to* 
.sanctilVation when the offerings are blest. A bdl is rung, 
and all the monks burst out into a hymn of prayer for the 
prr . iie.* of the spirit of all th c UuJ U, “ *• One of then 
raises left over his head a looking-glass, 

K. iu v,au II 1,1 1 vr •*—-r - 

third • mystic svmbol of the wort* 1 
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a cup and other other sacred vessels or mystic sym¬ 
bols. Meanwhile the voices of the singers and the sound of 
he bells and' drums and trumpets grow louder and louder, 
nd the church is filled with incense from the sacred urns. The 
onk with the jug pours several times water mixed with sugar 
ad saffron over the mirror which another monk wipes each 
•me with a napkin of silk. The water flows over the mirror 
•> the symbol of the world and is caught in the cup beneath. 

the only mixture is poured on to another jug and a 
p or two is allowed to trickle into the hands of each of 
■;» worshipping monks who marks the crown of his shaven 
: s his forehead, and his breast with the sacred liquid 
IjlY, then reverentially swallows the remaining drops, and in 
• v doing, believes himself to be mystically swallowing part 
the Divine Being, whose image has been caught in Lhc 
mirror over which the water has past.”* 

The ceremonial observances are not confined only amongst 
the Buddhists of ihe Northern School. * They are now more 
or less prevalent in Burma ai d Ceylon ; the Buddhists of 
he Southern School ako have adopted much of the Maha- 
• na system. Wc shall, tin - fore, to give an idea of the 
eremonials prevalent amongst rh<j Southern Buddhists, quote 
wo passages from Sir Williams' work describing the ordi- 
ation of monks in Burmali and Ceylon. 

“On the day appointed htr the induction ceremony, the 
voung neophyte dresses in his gayest clothes, and mounted 
,n a pony, passes at a toot's space through the town or village. 
A. band of musit goes before him, and all his friends dressed 
• a their best garments of yellow in a crowd, the young men 
4 {fencing and singing, the girls smiling and laughing;. Thus 
he proceeds in procession to the houses of his relations, to 
bid them farewell. Of course, the introdusiory observance 
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nded as a kind of dramatic imitation of Gout .id 
Buddha’s celebrated abandonment of his own family and 
worldly associates. 

The monks, seated in a row, carefully hold up their 
fan like screens to shut out the female portion of the assem¬ 
blage from their view. Portions of a Vinaya are then recited, 
after which the would-be novice is made to throw off all hi? 
fine clothes and bind a piece of white cloth round his loin 
Then his hair is ‘cut off close and his head is carefully shat 
and was! *.d. Next he is taken to a bath and after -immersi 
in pure water is brought once more,—partially clotlfed, befc . 
the assembled monks. Prostrating himself three times before 
them, he raises his hand in reverence, and using the regular 
Pali form of words, asks to be admitted to the holy brother¬ 
hood. Upon that, the head of the monastery presents him with 
the yellow monastic garments. They are duly put on, nnd’y 
the mendicant’s bowl is hung round his neck. The ceremony 
concludes by the funeral announcement of his'having become 
a member of the monastery. 

The present ceremony in Ceylon is of a simple form, ft 
differs from the ancient form.”* 




CHAPTER VI. 




SPREAD OF NORTHERN BUDDHISM. 

We have said that one hundred years after Buddha'S i 
death, the Northern Buddhism became more powerful aid L 
influential than the Southern Buddhism. Their Council was ^ 
ailed the Great Council, their doctrines were called Mah;> 
vana or Great Path, whereas the doctrines of the Southern 


See Hard) ’s Eastern Monorchism p, 23 
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.dddhlsts were called Hina-yana or Lower Path. Except in 
Magadha and its eastern dependencies,— the' religion ot the . 
Hina-yana had no place in India. The religion ot -h- ■ ah.. 

■ana spread all over India as far west as modern Afgamstan. 

The reason is not far to seek. The religion of Maha-yana 
was nothing else, but the religion then prevalent in India, i.c., 
-htnanical Hinduism,— with some changes and alterations, 
but Hinduism reformed or expanded. 

In the beginning of the Christian Era, it spread beyond 
.he borders of India, for at that time a great king rose in the 
Northern India as Asoka was in the Eastern India; and this 
•xr was a zealous Buddhist. He sent missionaries to China, 
Mongolia and Tibet and did much for the propagation of 
the religion of the great Prophet. This king w'as the ceie- 
brated Kanishka of Kashmir. 

The grand-father of Kaniska was Haviska. hie A 

king of Kabul, and when driven out from there, he founded 
new kingdom in Kashmir. He was a BuddhisK and founded 
monastery at Mathura.t He was succeeded by Haska who 
also built a Vihara.t 

1 f Kaniska’s dominion extended from Kabul to the H’rndu- 
kush and Bolor mountains, over Yarkhand and K' okan ; 
throughout Kashmir, Ladhakn, and the Central Himalayas, 
down over the plain; of the Upper Ganges and Jamuna as far as 
Agra, over Rajputana, Guzrat and Sindh, arc! thus the v hole 
of the Punjab,—a maghificient erilpire equalled in extent 
from the time of A^oka to that of the Mogul.’'§ 

♦ It is clear from the coins ol Haviska and Kaniska that buddhism 
became .the s’ ato religion of the north wffitern p. rts oi lodijj at ihout 
the commencement of our Era:—Rhys David s Bud. fhtsm page 

*)• See Cunningham’s Ar< lurological Report*;, Vol. 1 .. png,. h-8 and 


nh- Dawson’s "Ancient Inscriptions from 
'Series Vol. V. page 18?. 

J Jjfcvs David says that they were also 
BuddffiVpage 238. 

; See Rhys David’s Buddhism page • 23S - 
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^ *- u ^ or > named Pars\'ika, king 'Kaniska 

helu a Council of 500 monks under the presidency of Vasu~ 
bandhu* These monks dr ew up three great commentaries 
namely (i) Upaefesa on the Sutra Pitaka, (2) Vinya Vivaslia 
Shastra on the Vinaya, and (3) Abhidharma Vivaslia Skastra 
on the Abhidharma Ritaka. These three works Kaniska 
said to have had engraven on copper plates and sealed up : 
a stone box over which he built a dogoba.f 

Buddhism in Tibet. 

Nya Khri Tsanpo was the first king of; Tibet.* He was 
succeeded by several kings till at last came Srona Tsa~ 
Gaurpo who was born in 617. r n the year G32. he began the 
work of civilising his subjects. With this intention he sent 
his minister Thurni Sambhota to India to learn Buddhist 
sacred books. This great man designed (he Tibetan alpha¬ 
bet called Laucha on the model of the Indian letters then 
in use. 

. The first Tibetan author was this great'minister Thum 
Sumbhota. He composed a grammer and many other works. 

An important work that he translated was a Tantra work 
named Mani Kambum. This book describes the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into Tibet as well as the origin of the well- 
known six syllabled prayer of Tibet, namely Om Mani 
Padnia Hum. This book contains 100,000 precepts. The 
teaching, of Thurni Sumbhota was of an orthodox character; 
he was the founder of the strict school of Tibetan Buddhism 

* This council is not mentioned in any of the books of Southern 
Buddhists as Asoka’s council is also not mentioned by the Northern 
Buddhists. It is mentioned in the Mionen Thsang’s Travels. See „/( 
Julien, pages 95—98, Cosma, Asiatic Researches XX. pages 41—297. I 

t r!lis is wlnt is told by Hiouen Thsang in his travels. See Juiien's ' 
Translation. 

j This portion is a summary of Tibetan history as given by M. 
"Yilliam in his Buddhism from Koepr-s-Y threat work. 




the advice of his 








adampa which finally diveloped into the yellow robed 


't as distinct from the red robed sect. 

After the death of Thumi Sumbliota, the propagation of 
uddliism in Tibet was carried on by two princesses—the 
vo queens of king Srong Tsan Gampo, named Dolkar and 
Joljang* 

After the death of king Srong-Tsan-Gampo, Bud- 
hism declined in Tibet. One of his successors named 
{hri-Srong-De-Tsan who reigned from 740—786 tried to 
estore it. For this purpose he brought from India a large 
.imber of religious teachers. First, came Santa Rakshita 
ith twelve companions fi m\ Bengal. Then came the cele- 
rated Padmasamvava from the lands of Udyana.f It was 
ider his direction the great monastery of Samye was built, 
le was remarkable for his great learning. He it was who 
• .rsf furthered the translation of the whole of the Buddhist 
Cannon into Tebetan.J He was the founder of the Red Sect 


* “ The nrst two bama Monasteries in Tibet called La-bfang and 
ila-mo-chc, founded about A.D., 650, were erected at Lhassa by them 
o *n their-honour and each monastery contained a renowned wonder- 
v irking image which each princess had brought with her.” 

The great monastery La-brang is in the very centre of Lhassa ami 
i, regarded as the centre of the whole country. All the main roads of 
Tibet converge towards it. Doubtless the area of the monastery has been 
enlarged by occasional additions in the course of one thousand years, 
but not sinco it was partly rebuilt and restored in the i/th century! 
Its magmficient temple, Cho-Khang, is of the St. Peter's Lnrnaism 

ThG ,mmRnse number of monks inhabiting this monastery is proved by 

the fact that a huge cauldron is shown which holds more than > 00 
g Hons.of tea for the Lamas who perform the daily services.” See ’ Sir 
ihiam s Buddhism pages 271 & 441, 

, Dardistan, 

X The ITibeton Canon commonly called Kanjur consisted of at least 
* vO S ' ^‘ ,e P resen t lanjur of Tibet consists of 225 folio vols. of 
U -lations, commentaries and treatises, embracing works on all S ub- 

,e ‘ sudl grammar, logic, rhetoric, poeirv. medicine, astrology 
311 ’.mv, jriagic, &c. 
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A sect called Urgyenpa , a sect called Brugpa < 
Dugpa , and a sect called Sankyapa all belonged to the r 
sect and follow the doctrines of Padmasamvava. They a 
found in large numbers in Nepal, Bhutan, Sikim, Tibet an 
Ladak. 

After the death of this king, Buddhism was in a decHnin 
state for many centuries, but in the second half of the ntl 
century the kings again tried to give it life and strength 
Many learned men were brought'from India, of whom Atislu 
was the most celebrated. This monk was a supporter of tlv‘ 
stricter rules of Thumi Sumbhota, and his well-known i ibeta 
pupil named Brom Tom was"also a great upholder of the yelle* 
sect. Three great monasteries were built under them, namel 
(i) Raseng, (3.) Sakya and (3) Brikheng. Raseng monaste: 
monks belonged to the yellow sect, whereas those of the Br • 
kheng were of the red sect A great rivalry was bred between 
l\vo monasteries and each tried to claim supremacy o\ :r 
the other, till at last the Chinese Emperor declared the Red 
Sect to possess the highest authority. 


Buddhism in Mongolia. 

Mongolia received much of Buddhism from 1 *bet, and 
filet received much from Mongolia. Both the countries 
received Tantricism mixed with Buddhism from India which 
was known by the name of Sam an ism or Sramanism. Sir M. , 
William- writes :—“ I - is well-known that tin; great Mongolia - 
conqueror Jenghiz Khan conquered Tibet* at about A. b).W 
j 206. Before that period Mongolia had coinc in contact* 
with various religious cubs, for example with Zoroastrism. 
Buddhism and Isltfmism. They had even had some cxpcric * | 
of,Chrislianitv, for Nestorian Missions existed in Centra! Asia 1 
v:i th^ 6th dnd 7th centuries of our on:, and penetrated in- 0 1 
China in the seventh ' unturv. All these religions strove 1 ° 
convert the Mongolian-, who soor became an import 
nation through tin , onquest of jenghK Khan. Thai conqu* 
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Lad a very simple religion of his own. 


§L 

He believed 


in one God in heaven and one king on earth ; that is, he 
believed that God had given him the dominion of the whole 
world and he set himself to conquer the world. Yet he 
tolerated all religions. “ As the hand," he said, "has manv 
fingers, so there are many ways to show men how they may 
reach heaven."* 


KhubUi.t the greatest of all the descendants of jenghi, 
was the first to elevate his people above a mere life of rapine 
and plunder, and it struck him that the best method of 
civilising them would be by adopting and promoting 
Buddhism which the greater number of the races subject to 
him already possessed. Khublai first appointed Phaspa ot 
of the Sakya Monastery as the Head of the Buddhist herearrlty 
all over his Empire. It was Rhaspa Lama who invented the 
Mongolian Alphabet. He then undertook a new revision ol 
the Buddhist Sacred Books comparing the Tibetan Sacred 
lexts (Kanjur) with the Chinese. Twenty nine learned men, 
versed in the Tibetan, Ugrian, Chinese, and Sanskrit lan¬ 
guages were occupied with the task of collation, and a few 
years later the first Mongolian translation of tl. Sacred Te-ts 
was br S lm b >’ " le Sakya Lama named, Choskju Odser. 

The greatest name amongst the Mongolian Buddhist 
monks is that of Tsong Khapa. Sir M. William thus speaks 
of him Tsong Khapa, whose name is as much celebrated 
it Mongolia and Tibet and among the Kalmuk Tartars as 
that of the founder of Bttddhi.-m.j.s said <o hav.- been born 
' ' tbe year 1355 or '357 of our era, in the land of Amdo 
when thee, lebrated monastery of Kuntum was situated north 
Of I ibet on thr borders of China. 


In of limp Tsoi, Khapa «* out „„ a j„„ rnev trom 

Amdo to Tibet, Ins object being to acquire the knowledge ot 


Buddhism, pages 274— 275. 
i ivltnblai reigned from 1*59—1294 A.D. 
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from the original sources. He is said to Have 
Studied the Law of Buddha at Sakya, Bhrikheng and 
Lassa. It was in this way that he became impressed with 
the necessity of purifying and reforming the Discipline of 
I ibetan Buddhism, which the red sect had corrupted by 
allowing the marriage of monks and. by laxity in other 
matters. Innumerable pupils gathered round him, all of 
whom adopted as their distinguishing mark, *he orthodox 
yellow garments of primitive Buddhism. 

Tsong Khapasoon acquired vast influence, and in the year 
1409 was able to build on a hill about 30 miles from Lassa, 
the celebrated monastery called Galdan of the Yellow School. 
Of this Tsong Khapa was the first Abbot. Ilis followers how¬ 
ever rapidly became too numerous to be comprehended within 
so limited an area. Hence there arose in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Lhassa two other great monasteries name*/ 
Brefiling and Sera ; these monastries once held 30000. monks 
of the yellow sect, but now have only 16500.”'* 


Buddhism in China, Japan Koria &c. 


Buddhism had long before this penetrated into China,! 
along the fixed route from India to that country, round tlw 
north-west corner of the Himalayas and across Eastern 
Turkistan. Already in the second year B. C. an embassy, 
perhaps sent ^by Haviska, took Buddhist books to the then 
emperor of China A-ili and the Emperor Ming-Ti (62 A. D.) 
guided by a dream is said to have sent men to Tartary and 
Central India and brought Buddhist books to China. From 
this time Buddhism rapidly spread there. Monks front 
Central and North Western India frequently travelled to 
China, and the Chinese themselves made many journeys to 
the older Buddhist countries to collect the sacred writings 


t * 


* See Sir M. William’s Buddhism p.p. 277-278. 
t See Rhys David's Buddhism p.p. 241-242. 
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diligently translated into Chinese. In the fourth 
itury, Buddhism became the state religion, and there have 
cn and still are monks in China belonging- to most of the 
/rent schools of later Norther Buddhism, though no new 
sterns to have been formed. 

Into Koria, Buddhism was introduced from China as 
as 37^ D. D. and thence into Japan in 552, in the 
year of king Kin Mei Teno. The old religion of Japan 
a worship of the powers of Nature, the latest develop. 

of which has been preserved in the work on Sin To, 
2 Iearnf>(l Japanese woman of die twelfth century ; and in 
13th century a monk, named Sin Ran, who died in 1262, 
'1 de/1 a new Buddhistic sect, which incorporates into its 
'riuchof the old creed and the monks belonging to 
r the ordinary dress and marry. Many of them are 
to the noble and even to the royal family. 

China and Ava, the Island of Formosa and Man- 
•bly received their Buddhism from China during 
and fifth centuries, and before that it had soread 
and northwards from Kabul and Yarhkhand to 
Khara, the Balkash or Deugor Lake, and into China 
y the way of Junguria and Kobdo. 

THE END. 
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